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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


During n visif to Indici of s(»mt‘ sixteen from 

Dei'rnbor KiJo in Marrh 1921, 1 h.id tbe opp{»rttj*iity 
‘Tiuiving fatlojy in th?t country, ft was 

ongjiuiUv intended iKat ay in.p.iiy be confined 

to the efftt't of niocieiri iaia trv *'r w<)Tat*n, 1 iound. 
however, ttiat it was not U> secure suflioMifc 

Hxaet infonrati(»u to give coniph u*ne.vS to a sectional 
sbel}’, anrl ab.o oiat in most ca^'C.^ the coivlUions which 
uem'iiui<*d aUerUeai couermed men and women alike. 
1 iiave ihnefnre a!t('inpted to oj>en up :i wider subject, 
t(' ra te |>t ual dangers, rouj it^ sugge.^t openings for 
ndv'ipce. 

One :>{ tin’ raohlems v^f agnnilturai life in certain 
di^tra fs of Indi i is llie IragriK'nnuion of holdings, A 
diagiain aach i^oJat(<i plots of land scattered round 
rj village - lu inv mind es a picture of this book, and 
ni\ ];opr 1- that, b'ae,int'reai> as the study is* it may 
in* pile otiurs to w^>rl; out fioin tiu* iudivivlual sections 
until the whole niia is ov« ftaken. Ihe hope i(*calls the 
famiJiar saving of tlie ininw who vtMs sure he would be 
conlent if iu: possessed all the fields that adjoined his 
own laiid. 

Tlic questions that have been raised are of world-wide 
significanrv, Ihe new atmosphere of thought in which 
men and women, to-day, in widely sei)aratcd countiies, 
are w^orking for hotter social and ’ dernationaJ relation- 
ships is ih(‘ justification for re-examining problems that 
have hitherto been considered insoluble; and the reason 
for titlai'king tlnse pix^biems with hopefulness is that 
through the fulfilment of the new demands for world-wide 
co-operation the i ugliest religious aspirations of mankind 
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will find ever fuller exprer»sion, the demands themselves 
being the outcome of a cl^ircr understanding of the spirit 
and teaching of Je.^us Ciijfist. 

It is i plea:>ure to liave this opportunity of expressing my 
sincere grjititude to the Council of the Selly Oak Colleges 
for the Research Fellowi^ihip which set me free lor this 
stud>, aud very speciallv’' ^ Mr. Edward Cadbury, tlirough 
whose generosity the Fellowship was founded, 

I wish also to .^i.knowlfdge my great indebtedness to 
Principal and Mrs. McKenzie of Wilson College, Bombay, 
through whoi^e forethoughk and kindness 1 was brought 
into immediate toiu h with industrial conditions there 
and in oih-r parts of India; to Professor J. C. Kydd of 
the Selly O.A roll<‘gcs who* first in Calcutta and later in 
England, has given most valuable assistanc(\ and has 
in my abs<*nce carried I ho through the filial stages 

of the ; and !*> all those, Indian, American, and 

British, wiao, by tlicir interest, their ciilicism and their 
practical help, have macto the writing of this book j'ossible. 

‘ JANET HARVEY KELMAN, 
Lake George. Nrw York State. 
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LABOUR IN INDIA 


CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 

India is passing through a time of strain, and it is 
inevitable that attention sliould uoiitn^ on the more 
obvions causes of unrest. WJiile tins is so, changes that 
will have great influence on her hiture are going on 
iiiiuost unnoticed. Mining areas aie being enlarged and 
new nulls are being built. The congestion of thousands 
of workers in limited areas is increasing. Many who are 
alive to the urgency ai agricultural and village problems 
have not realized that lu certain localities the industrial 
development is one .^ide, and not an unimportant side, 
of the village problem (hat exists to-day. Since the 
meetings (d the \Vashingf<Mi Labour Conference in 1919, 
Indian Labour has hevn deUnitely linked up with Inter- 
national Labour. Not only within the boundaries of 
Hindustan, but throughout the world, its influence will 
be f(dt. Through the gates of modern industry, pioneer 
groups of outcastes. finding their way to emancipation, 
take their first steps ou the path to self-respect and 
independence, and their eventual influence on the future 
of India wall be coloured by their experiences on the 
journey. 

India shares with other coun ^ ries the economic 
difficulties that arise with industrialism. There are also, 
for her, special problems associated with factory life 
because of her social customs and her climate. Further 
perplexities arise because of the wide-spread belief that 

all industrial problems would be easy to solve were Indian 
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Home Rule an established fact. Once Self-Government 
is aUained, there will be prosperity enough for all, but 
not till then/’ ^ is not an isolated expression of belief. 
For while a considerable strength of opinion amongst 
Nationalists is ranged against modern developments, and 
Wo\ild lain see India once again a land of agriculture 
and village industry, a very powerful propaganda is at 
work to secure for her a foremost place in the world’s 
markets. 

There is no cause for wonder that a nation with a great 
past, reawakening to new pi>ssihilities tor the future, 
should be moved by an intense desire to gain supremacy, 
whether that supremacy be along the lines of the spiritual 
conquest of the world, or of commerce and a leading, 
place in industrial matters, in coming years. But such 
a desire is a senous development at a time when ideals 
of World-wide comity and mutual co-operation are striving 
ti> make themselves felt and understood, and when there 
has ari.sen the hope of securing better international 
relationships w^hich shall minimize llie elements in commerce 
that tend to separate the pe^ j)lcb of one nation from those 
of others, and shall lay the foundation.-j of lasting peace. 
The iiemand that India should i have a free and equal 
place amongst the commeicial nations ot the world is 
apt to give ])iace to the d^unimd tluit India shall lead 
tlic nations a? she did ol old, when she was the centre 
' of commerce for the East and when her manufactures 
were the choicest merduindisc in the markets of the West. 
But It is possible that the years will prove to future 
generations of hidums and English alike that the effort 
for world supremacy in mdusirial malteis is in direct 
opposition to progress m the conditions of labour, and 
must for that reason event uajly defeat its own aims. 

If it be admit te(f that the conditions of industrial workers 
in India attract little attention, it must further be realized 
that those ccaidi turns that affect W’^onien workers have 
still less hohl on public thought. To many in the West, 
the mere coupling of Indian women ” and “ modern 

* Reported frum th« I'residential Spc^ech of Mr. Dadabliai Naorji at 
the National Congress of igoO, 
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industty " is startling." Tf thought is tamed is th^ 
direction it falters because there is so little in experience 
to which it can attach itself, - Books, and cibnversatii^' 
with those who have some knowledge of India can open 
the mind to “many sides of the life and thought of that 
great continrait. But the particular subject of, this study 
has' no place in literature, and cannot embody itself in 
imagination. 

Some knowledge of women’s place in modem European 
mills and factories, and a floating picture of graceful 
figures in brilliantly coloured saris, with a sense of the 
incongruous in trying to tit factory stringency into the 
leisurely life of an Eastern people, .and an effort to imagine 
the mutn.ll reaction of agelong custom on morhanical ' 
device, are all that even an interested traWUei carries 
on board. But as such a voyager looks back to blocks 
of mills, to crowded dwellings, to bazars, the picture which 
had not even outlines is filled m magically. For that which 
had no existence in the mind has become a living entity. 
India’s labouring people Irave laid hold of the imagination. 
But they have done more tJian that. They have escaped 
from the separating adjective and are just " people.” 

It is true that there are distinctive features, and .that 
these, features must be understood and reckoned with 
in any elfort to understand problems and possibilities 
as they ojipcar in the great industrial centres ; but the 
fact borne in on the imagination is that the (Questions 
rai.sed ate world questions, and that those who are 
imiilicated in the solving of them, or who suffer fts: their 
non-solution, are living, breathing individuals, possessors 
of personality, with capacity to bring to the future real 
conlrbutions that no others of the world's citizens may 
bring. 

It is not easy to convey any sense of the pull on heart 
and conscience of the great crowds ot inarticulate India, 
nor to express the double consciousness that arises, of 
the mass on the one hand and on the other of the per- 
sonalities of thoflp who compose it. For in city and in 
vUlage alike, possibUities of direct human rdationship, 
across barriers of race and Ianguai|l» constantly occur. 
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A trifling accident, an iinexprcled Ivippening, the gesture 
of a child, a tonch of huirK>iir, are of the things that 
unites, and tifcn that secret brerJh of comradeship, than 
which in it. fullrioss there is no more gracious gift in life, 
mingles for n>nment the alum raccj. 

In spik’ o) 1 i,e Ignorance ihat prevail^ wuleJy with regard 
to the oi vvMUv.pk labour in Indn, a real public 

interest Ik*. I>ecn -uoused. ') his has been evident h)r a 
long time, ]>m U h o b^H’onu, much incfre r-'^nscicais since 
the publu of th< Cunvt ntiuns vl the Washington 

Confeienec and tiiO cnnscipua f diseusshui^ wit!i rc'^^ard 
to the i(. which tJu-se rnu f>e apphed to Indian 

coiiditious Oid'kiehug msurK#*'- of Weifate Woik, 
Mt.dical ]\est*aii!i arul tin" Jruig of liade Umon 
Organizvii’ou have cacli the intu'csh 

fhiWic opiiiKi't as y*‘k howcc-i, tifd th^ m< ans for 
coming to an huowhdge .«« Hm* In a 

< onntrv lik't' EngJ-aid, wheo-* much has wii.feT« ni^oir. 
Labour, it is prjssibie to s'* -cut ( n ,, Uark‘^round of I-.eow'« 
lodge, and m wnthig of a t a^jpof workci^ to deal 

almost i‘Utj'Ciy wain cIk • hinges peenliTt them 

This dinetn^^ss is mipos d»‘m in the pnaenl lushnn/'i. 
d'h^ugh iht s|>c kJ ,'>ubje< I fd inquiry ' »1 k' i o/ddi^n^ 
and surromKW'];;s rd Indian women in i extile cods, tlje 
survv'V UMsi b^ hioadoi, a-.Kj ^nnst uidiidf , at leafd in 
ontbne. s^en - irulication of Libcno* e^no.' Id k> 1 ‘s i^<njrra]]v. 
Thi w<i.io.m c omo\ be ‘.tpodivi fimu t]o' whi'i. Only 
quite reii'nfl\, and stilf >miv to .i ^’eM’ oaall nt, have 
\v<>UK‘n begun lo woik in giouj^s af^iit fiom Hicir nv'u- 
foik. And ihc circoui dauces of mill-uoikirs cannot be 
iieatetl n reh-rence to irnin* of oilier walkers, and 

to pro!>i^ iU:' that are roiarnon to other iy[H'*s of 
work. 

I}\e hurt that the entianr.e <ii wmnon into factories in 
India >>i reri nt dide and is c»un on i very dnjfn scale, 
when the wliole urass id the 'population is ccihsidcred, 
makes it eashi* tlcm U wemid pliierwiso be to judgcj what 
factory life means to an Iddiax^, wouidi'^.^^ Her listers 
who arc not. :;o far ;ds their wdrk is ci?U^er*o*'d, affected 
by modern conditiobfe^ can l>c found aif ovei India, and 
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their lives and roundinqs can be compared with those 
of (he factory labouicrs. 

It is imposi^ibh: to ni India just now witlunit being 
forcibly brougl l op against the poiiticn! situation, on the 
one hand, and agdinst the nnfaiin^^ss ol the present way 
of working the industriui system, on the other. Varying 
points of view tni both these subjects affect the progress 
of tiic Indian iibonier and may have to be cited. But 
it amplifies m tter', greatly to know that, in the main, 
the ^ubje^'l of this book c.tu oe roiisidered apart from 
t)j.'‘urics Oil poifties cn on tlio iudii-dnal system. What 
air-weis (lu yu.Ts \uU hrj«ig t(» tiie many questions ot 
world vM'le nup jt Und aie .t-; ‘'dr.q intellectual life to- 
day i( vv(^e Ui conjecture: but whatever these 

answeis nijy he, the < ojuliiions in which wonien are working 
u> \ac mills oi hidu bcove nn of fheir own There 

arc wide du o joir d Ihongiit about what must haj^pen 
to uivluilnal' IS, M n\ spile of i(, before rational : elation- 
sh ps fie.fwt'Cii djfieis‘nt n{{‘nd»‘ is oi communities can 
he d ..s t ninmiained, bu* ihac aie demands^ 

m w’huii rdi ; Hiiiut*‘d uion Uid V‘>meu can iiTine, 

and i\i ' i>u i bj I ' bow the may bo met, it is necessary 

fo )^\*rri as iiiuf s a. ; possible oi what^tbe acdual cmi- 
djt'MP , aie 1) oid ni tuodihcalion^ of these 

ccai'Uiu u i H M{<'< t vCorM. wImi^ ver change of spirit 
n\ ufaiig*- of i.MUl Ira.ds.tbe indi. ifsd ent<:?pnse of the 
^ y.U\ on to pint's ^^o '\liatever relationship 

may ex rj)-" aaJ'y aw.i hclwcen hidia and Biitain, oi 
bilwcf ti India .tod ot ht r nations, ad n lintries will gain 
h\' bmter mandard .uCtv^ptcJ and by each growing 

«fi -.ympafhy. • 

^'doie going ot, t > considcq conditi<m& in detail, it will 
]/fobd>iy !><. wist to tiy to fiud a standard by which 
tin e conditions ihay ( lidy be judged, and with regard 
1o which ‘Uggestioiis may be made. It would obviously 
anjust to jiuby b‘3'' absiiact ideals, or to measure 
♦adern conditions by v/cstern. Two things, howeveCv 
niaa be cl umed. One of these is that there are certain 
things In rhe leiat^onb between umn and man that are 
dcfinutly ariti-soctal : that are a discredit to the human 
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race; and that, wherever they exist and are ttderated 
complacently, do definitely retard the progress, not only 
of those who suffer from them, and of those who tolerate 
them or benefit materially or socially from them, but 
also, indirectly, of the peoples of the whole world. The 
other is* that any fresh influence consciously brought 
to bear on a community or on a nation involves respon- 
sibility on the part of those who introduce it. That 
responsibility involves the duty of securing that the 
community or the nation is not injured oi degraded by 
the new influence. Further, it may fairly be demanded 
that if the new activity brings gain in any form to the 
introducers, it is only fair that a proportionate gain should 
accrue to those through whqm the bringers of the new 
elements have secured their profit. 

There is a fashion of speaking of the industrial advance 
of a country as if it consisted in production and export, 
" It is almost forgotten that the object of development 
is the welfare of a certain race or community of human 
beings.'"* For India, as for all other nations, the demand 
for gradual development towards full human life must 
be made for all sections of the community. If such 
opportunity is to be open to all, then economic changes, 
however inevitable, must not be suffered to advance 
the interests of the few at the cost of the many ; nor 
even of the many at the cost of definite groups, whether 
that cost is experienced in moral, mental, or physical 
loss, This may seem a counsel of perfection remote 
from the way in "’hK:h life is lived lo-day. It is an aim, 
and it may be necessary to admit that it is a far-off 
aim. But it is a commanding aim if the race is to maintain 
its human stature. The idea of a world-society co- 
operating for good and possessing the future has dawned 
on this generation as on no previous one, and the 
responsibility of working for it cannot be repudiated 
without dishonour. 

* The Art of Economic Development/'' by H. Stanley Jevona, 
University Professor of Economics, AUahabaa. Indian jenmai of 
Sconomics, vol. m, part lii, p, 510. 



CHAPTER II 


CIVILIZATION AND POVERTY 

It would be interesting to prefix to this study an 
examination of the slate of society in Britain when the 
Industrial Revolution took ))iace. To do so would 
encroach too much on the spar* and would 

place between the reader and tin* .'ubjc.^ct of this 
essay a lengthy inadequatf' ac* ouat t>{ inarh that 
ctmid be gatheied elsewhere. There are two oul standing 
dillererices bctwe(‘n the iWtisb and the Indian situation. 
The type of ejvih/iUion into whirli modem industrialism 
forced itself in the east is (‘ntiiely tndike that of the 
west ; and tiie d<‘liberaten*'ss ol the spnsad of production 
by mechanical power in India, and the nanowness of the 
areas tliat it has affected in that countrj^ are in marked 
contrast to the suddumess of its intrusion and the width 
ot its, scope in the west, esjKoiaUy in Britain. 

If the burden of idling m the contrasting picture is 
left to tin* reader, it is still desirable to attempt to give 
sonic idea of the civilization (on its social and economic 
side, and as far as it affects conditions of labour) into 
which modem industrial methods penetrated in India, 
and which i>till exists ovti vast areas of that country 
scarcely affected by machinery or by modem ideas of 
finanre ; and to touch ou the history of the coming of 
machinery to the city centres there. 

The civilization to which reference is made includes 
every stratum of society. There aie no groups of tha 
population within which it is nobody else's business what 
the individuals dO. Each life legulat^d by roles that 
have been kept for thousands of years, and that demand 
detailed obedience from outcaste and from Brahman. 

2 ^ it 
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It is true that these customs change unobtrusively and 
become modified, so that it is impossible to lay down 
hard and fast rules and to say that this is always sb or 
that that never varies. But even when all allowance 
is made for such gradual modifications ihcre remains 
the fart t’liat every change in life and occupation must 
take knowledge of, make room for, and be tntiuenced’ by, 
the rules of an ancient and complicated civilization. 

Opportunities of seeing Indian life in intimacy and in 
detail make the initer force of this civilization abundantly 
apparent ; but even the fleeting glance of the a^-domer 
in any of the great ports of arrival may catch s^crficial 
evidence of it. Tlie varying robes, each with its note of 
significance, reminding one of • an endh;ss chain of links 
with the far past ; the dignity of caniage of men and 
women of varying ranks, and their lack of sclf-conscious- 
nc.s.s; the eas« with uhirh the children slip into postures 
familiar to t,h# stranger only in the images of the gods ; 
thf: fearless wandering of the rattle thruugli the streets 
umpolesfed by young or old — these and many tUher 
signs tell of the long corporate history f)f the peoples of 
India. So spontaneous do these outwaid signs of i ontrolled' 
life .seem to be that there is no appearance of conscious 
voluntary co-operation. It it is the case that the growth 
of consejous co-operation has been discouraged by the 
want of a felt need for it m such a fully regulated scheme 
of life, this fact may prove a clue to some of the difficulties 
that will hare to be oveicome before a healthy social 
life in new condition., can be secured. 

This ancient civib cation has in it no place for the huge 
modern industnal concern. Economically it is based on 
agriculture, anil on home, or small collective, industries, 
an'' its .heads are the Zamindar, the small merchant, 

9 ,^hc moneylender. Its exchange values are arranged 
Jitom .uid by bargain, and in many districts payment 
; m^de in grain or in service. Unacknowledged 

c» mssion is deducted at every opportunity, and 
ir. iiebtednes'' is so general a condition amongst the ^xiorer 
ixihabitants that there are areas of which it can be said 
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that no one is free from the clutches of the moneylender 
exrept those who themselves lend money. 

There is scarcely a feature of the civilization of India' 
that is not un hTi^oiiig change and modification at 
prf\^en1 lime, , 0 that it is duTiradt to make geneiid state- 
mems where there is no rapid f:!jange, outstanding 

rharacteris(i(.s have vaned, ami da \aiy rri^utlv, in 
diderent }>arts oi e<>niunnt, and am dii'feivnt 

s^'cnciris of th<* var\intr roinmnnities. At lh<» same time 
a certain knowU dgi ol a background is n(^ce^sai 3 . 

dL<‘ family system i-' chanirteiistic of the maiority 
(•I Indian hom»*s. do Mo- tL le <n'* pT(d-ably fewer 
^‘'O'eidion*- ,amr»ny‘.< tM‘ iai; anifi. lod. ' : - ‘ in amony'At 
1ia‘ idacai? d and ’N <\t]lhv ^ 'a 'I. v-fria th family 
gitaip ronsihts of ail iIh' d* . 1 , 1 *; idea < s m the line 

fioiu a -oianaCr anrestoi, with tli^ o ^nd tltcir 

nmna.rrit d i. ijglijore tUi‘1 m ly invbait' eighty 

( opie, eve?, in hnli i. where rln av*‘ie\i 'm\ (uie is ^.nly 
twenivibret i In 1 \ ei lie. v-Noirnmmdv 

bi'ars the f ‘ poji 1 hlin V foi I’m* nnpt.i: the whole 

1h>Mih i. led s l' ,i«it hv.' dv ovi'i ,di i m ' eodiC)! n y thee;dt 
C'd N'chf’e ihv d.. pd b', h'*' Ailv ’ ob a seaidm hci 
anhhd h* j 'j hv ' •h. jjnn]'- r not ae'U'*^- 

-eiiy tti' old( 1 !i‘.nu' r i ej ■ e pv » I !><• iay|a /a.iy 
iiav\ {'died ..I'li iioie'<‘d hi. .er\urily to t 

hi in tin' iinuhi pi 'i e? jn.m is an 

r.ol'v ar\ U) yvr lip 'W-iid'v le‘] ‘rij.luies retire*^ 

m to jfjd ii im will, a idi^ 

d(w » -d- i' 

do yreat j, a f.nndy possession, and 

ihouglp a ' e- ihe ai soiii< pi tie head may have 

pow'f ; "n^ dispos,)! .dtiKu^ In !d» Mine, !ne» »isu.d!y 

ijo puvie?' t*'* aiil it iwav frt-m ’‘m < miily nor t<i pre.vmd 
ns div' aon ainon;p.t the ddhaem neonbi'rs ai his 
death i)T ivtiTenicnt if T*t^r^dli^n a- fhi < uslom ol the 
locahty.'* 

lh(' working members of lie i umly thu^j shouid(?r 

* < ihaiii tnitf "I'iitt's. 

» Sc( A i^f Ifiittm ly l'J .nriatbi*|i|atii Bfuierjia, D Sc., 

P- " 
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the burden of the support of the sick and feeble. The 
pressure' that is brought to bear on those reluctant to 
work comes from the family group to which they belong, 
and> though there may be injustices and inequalities of- 
treatment* * the member of such a community, as long 
as he docs not depait from its customary demands, is sure 
of shelter and food. In the labouring-class family there 
is not tb(; snnic likelihood that large numbers of able- 
bodied d^‘pendenks will gather round the verandah and 
attempt 1o ^hare the income without contributing labour, 
as there is under the same system in wealthier groups of 
society, \\here the number of a man's dependents may 
be almost ,a matter iti congratulation as a sign of his 
wealth. 

But there are verj’ r<'a], practical difficulties associated 
with the system. The tumAy lands may not be large 
enough to em]jloy the whole gioup. The familj^ trade 
may be wholly nu t in (lui given lor diity by those already 
occupied in it, and the family system retards, where it 
does not actually prevent, lluf younger members' search 
for work elM’whctc, Wiu'n mkJi a family group has begun 
to feel finaiK'ial diffictilties, or has only just managed 
to meet its obligations, debts inclined for social and 
religioiii' »..ereinr)nies, especially for the marriages of its 
daughters, involve peimanent impoverishment. The 
iinpf rativ(- demands created by periods of scarcity, when 
prices rise suddenly and rum stares the cultivator in 
the face, lead to increased indebtedness. In times of 
still inon' acute crisis, when continued iailure of monsoon 
rains or pressure by tlu' moneylender leaves the head of 
the family without resource, the wdiolc community may 
be bnken up aud each unit may be driven from the shelter 
of the homestead to beg, or to seek for work as a coolie. 
The system having tended, even in prosperous days, to 
discourage independence and initiative, leaves its members 
singularly helpless. 

The typical home occupied by a prosperous family 
group is built round a court. Business is carried qn and 
much of the public life is lived in an outer verandah 
and in the rooms which open on to it. The women's apart- 
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ments, the room which is kitchen,* dining-room, «iind 
chapel, the storerooms and other private rooms, open 
on to an inner veranddi which surroands the central 
enclosure. To this enclosure, in many cases, the family^ 
goat and the oxen return for the night. Sometimes a 
passage, cut tlirough ore side of the (milding, ieads to 
another similar court also simrounded with rooms. At 
other times the enlargement required to meet tiie needs 
of the gn)wiug coiiiniimity is secured b}’' the addition 
of to the main building. The plan of construction 

round a contra! court is so much approved that it is often 
fnllowcd even when the spare ruailablc lor the enclosure 
is too small (o admit riie eatnrou of than a few 

rays of ronshino at midday. 

But millions of India's poorer iannli^'s carnoi have 
siuh elabfiiale dwellings. Fiertion-, (en met by ten feet, 
w'jth a verandah, abound everywhere, and ran take on 
ti«e moot ])e\vii<lcringlv appearances from outside. 

V\'ithiii Ihoo Is a great sameness. There is a rriud floor, 
solid and u .nally tlean i^xcept (birinp ihe rains. It is 
seru])bc<i witli a mixture fd imui, watei, and cow-dung, 
which jnoduces a gloss\ siulxe Flu* fireplace, if insi<ie 
tla* hut, hs m one ''ornei. toe liatliing-jdaec in another, 
Someinnc, the niteiioi r* Indited up by He* gleam of a 
tiiiv or of a CO} -pel deK')hi,- but in poorer huts the 
V. :sseJ^ aie of earthenware. J ij the Ib^usehold has blankets 
oi garments not in constant use, these hang from the 
rafters or fiom pegs in the w'all. (>n llie verandah and 
m the compound there an* almost sun* to be country 
bedst; ads, kneuvn as churpoys, standing on end or set 
r*,*ady for use as tables, cu})b'.»ards, or seals. The charpoy 
t onusl^ oi Cl rough fddong frame, on four short stout legs. 
Cord ^ IS interlaced irom side to side and irom end to cad 
of the frame, and that is aS' 

* In ccrtaia and in very huuiy Mti.iU howesi, the ia 

built in optni. citfan ay^ain*it an oul<-r wad or at a little distantie. In 
other u cuok-houae is ere*'toU near tlie bouse. 

3 Cooking' pot. 

3 ViHag<‘ platers secure a wcodeifnl p^>UsihW their rough, black vessel?!. 
The surface af red poU and jars, is frtypienfly cktll 

♦ Tb»T<; arc many vanetaes pf cbarpf*y. Some are firmly pot togetner 
aufl iiiteriaced wHh bioad upholstexcr.*** tape utstead oi cord. 
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But if the interior of one of these innumerable huts 
is like that of any other, the outside varies greatly. In 
many cases the walls are of mud a foot thick, supported 
by a slighj framework of bamboo posts, and the dwelling 
is completed by a fiat roof of mud or by^a sloping one 
of i hatch. The walls of others are composed of palm 
leaves interlaced on a bamboo framework and daubed 
ovei* with mud. In those of the latter type the roofs 
are of thatch, and slope at varying angles. In almost 
every instance the rool is carried out beyond the walls 
and shelters a verandah. Often huts are built with no 
apparent relation to each other or to anything else. They 
are found fitted into the oddest angles of ground with 
scaieely a passage-way left open. A banana plant or some 
heads of mai/e, a few sturdy niarigolds or a scraggy 
jasmine » shrub may occasionally grow close to a dwelling, 
but a laid-oiit j'lol of garden ground is uncommon in many 
parts of India. "I'he frequent sweepings from the hut are 
often allowed 1o he immediately beyond the threshold, 
or to blow back inlo tlie interior. Nut 1 awa}^ the sacred 
basil or tulsi, growui in the hollowed ( omice of a shoit 
pillar, freciueniJy seen. The little ‘Jnub is often ^uite 
withered, but the wTinkled leaves may hold the same, 
virtue in the mourner's mini! as Iresh ones would w^hen 
laid on the tongue of the dead. 

There are countless dwellings of still greater simplicity. 
Amongst these are the broken-down huts of tiie out castes, 
and the rude shelters built by wandeiing tribes for 
tfimporary residence.. Some of these require only bundles 
of reeds leaning against each otlrcr :is in a shook of corn, 
with more hui:dh\s closing up one end and a rough curtain 
of sacking across the entrance* 

The family group is part of a larger community or 

caste." The belief is held by many that the origin of 
the primary caste distinctions can be found in the social 
organiscation formed by the early Indo-Aryan invaders 

* White siweet’^scf‘nted jasmine grow*; freely throughout India,. Its 
flou'ftrs, strung blossom by blossom, frequently form the continuous 
Chain m the long garlands that are prepared for guests, ihnk roses 
interposed at intervals, anvl wisps of silver tinsel complete some of the 
simpler and more bcautdu] forms ol this decoration. 
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of India, by which the .invading community, was broken 
up into the three mam divisions : of Brahmans, who w’^ere 
priests, Kshatriyas or Rajanyas, who wore riJers and 
soldiers, Vaisyas, who were men of tho people, agricul- 
turalists, artisans, and merchants. Those of the aboriginal 
inhabitants of the land who accepted the rule of the 
Aryans formed the fomth caste of Sudras or servants.* 
Other early inhabitants not included among the Sudras 
were the anccstorj? of the grcatox number of the unt^iifcb- 
ables, who ate vStill outsi<ie of caste. Hduc/dion and the 
religion ot the Vedas were th.‘ prerogi^tives of the invaders, 
that is of the fir.st thrc»\ or t wire-born castes, alone. 
In order to these rjrar and to maintain 

the (hgmty nnd purity of tlie Mf'ht r groups, strict 
julfs foTbidduj^r intt^marnrige are! intfTdir'ng Were 
forniulated* 

Tile fact that the, broad divisions coiresponded to 
(/('CupaMons Ikks given to the caste system a control over 
the lives of its nieinbea that <‘nters into and dominates 
Inisiru^ss ieinilonshi{>s, trade customs, and professional 
obligations. 1'his is ine lo so groat an extent that this 
side (A cask- gives <<p(K»riuaity for valuable research to 
those iiitrrosted tr idt guiKis,* ' , 

Uuf the ^(uidy ol tlu' foregoing a:sp(Tts of caste would 
d V iittlii to (jive an iin[>n soion of its influence in India 
t(j d.u 'I he vletaii^ the social organization which it. 
< ot^MTVes '»re sjnrdioued by religion. The four main 
divi h^ns keep tlu-.ir stati<mb because of the belief that 
tht V spi.ujg symbolically Ciom the moutli, the arms, the 
anil the Icet of the Divine Source of the 
universe,'* 

llu slnngili ol the lioid of caste niles on the public 
mind is nnnforcod the doctrine of Karma, which seeks 
to vindicate flu’ justice of the universe by maintaining 
that an unending ])i.occ-.ion of imnninbered souls/' 

* It in a butc on p. of ^4 of Indian hconomus^ 

l)y r* nanrrjc.i, l>Sc, tiiat "the, less ciiiivirid among the Aiyans. 
together with ti4<* toinerl the JSudra caste/' 

i A h-tudy nj /itthan i rf>>io*fktc'., by i*. Jianerjoa, D.Sc., pp, 5171. 

? *' TJi* Brahman wu>i‘ his mouth. Ihe Kajmiya was made trom his 
arms the being called Vaiwya, ho wn« his thighs; tho Sudra sprang from 
hi> i<*-t '* (Higvecla x. xc u). See Tkff Crown Htndutsm, by J N. 
I'arquhai, p 159. v 
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" emanations of the divine spirit/' " sparks from the 
central fire/' drops from the ocean of divinity/* pass 
ceaselessly through plants, men, gods, demons, animals, 
in each life reaping the gains of the good deeds of a past 
life, payiri^ ihe penalties of previous evil actions, and 
acquiring new merit and demerit. 

There is no ('ud to this restless series of transmigrati6ns. 
The process oi retribution is so exhausting that the 
world goes through tliri o stages of increasing degeneration 
from the first age of full virtue. At the close of this 
decline comes a iormicss period, during which souls rest 
free from embodiment until the time comes for a new 
manifestation. With thr opening of this new age of 
virt\ie the castes arc fonned <>iire more, and the ancient 
hymns are acain levealed n, holy men. 

Release finm endless wheel <»t conscious being 

can be gained by a few <1iouc souls, and the search for 
snch iclease has been {h«‘ nee long passion of India's 
saints. But for the vast massts no such release is possible. 
In the nnlm of Karrrta Hare is no progress nor purpose 
in the life of the rare, nor ran there be. The deeds that 
create merit tc a J<irgo extent in obedience to 

caste rnh s and rert^’Homal rites These have so thoroughly 
summed \iy^ duly in th(* consciousness of many that there 
is uc» iaient sense of injustice. So irnf> 05 jsible to predict 
are the w(»rkings of Kaima to thosv" who have no memory 
of earlier lives with their chain oi deeds, that deep fatalism 
characterizes the Hindu outiuok on life. 

Traces of c*»sto are found in literafure which dates 
from 500 B.c , bisf i(b form had not solidified into a liaid- 
and-fasl franicvvorlv until the beginning of the present 
era. As iath as 200 n.c. the four original divisions had 
broken up into many sub-divisions, and to-day there are 
more than tvo Ihoiusand main castes and tribes, and 
at least thun; Ihmisand sub-divisions. The Brahmans 
number some fifteen millions, and the outcastes fifty 
rnillions. 

Each of these groups has its own more or less elaborate 
code of regulations lor life : its ritual for birth and for 
death, and for the detailed conduct of daily life. Under 
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these conditions the preparing of the daily meals is a 
serious and taxing work in the Hindu home. Even 
though the feed may be very pot r and may have little 
nourishment in it, the \arious processes of preparation 
must be carped out with minute care. The customs 
with regard to drinking are as stringent. A careful 
indian may catch in hi.> hands the water from a spout 
or from a brass vess^'ei, or he may put his lips to the stream 
as it tails, but in neither case do his Ups touch vessel or 
spoilt.^ But his ow'o precaution alone does not satisfy 
him. He must be sure that the water itself has not been 
Contaminated by contact with one of a lower caste. He 
would die of thirst rather than drink from the well of 
outcastes. The daily bath, taken by pouring water from 
a lota over head and body on the sh tltow bank of a river 
oi lank or by the vlli,ij:;e well, and the daily waslung of 
weaiine apparel, arc also governed by caste rules; but 
many sucli regulations are not binding on the lower castes, 
and in son)c ca^es arc forbidden to outcastes. 

For the les.^er iufnngements of caste finCvS are levied ; 
and the A*, along with various customary payments on 
mortgages and on s.tlcs of houses, or at the time of 
marriage, go to swell the funds from which relief is 
given to casle faniilir^ in distreSwS, and to beggars and 
holv men. 

'lhet»retically all Muslims arc equal, but in India the 
idea oi caste has lufitumcefl their organization. A Muslim 
of Arab. Persian, Afghan, or Moglml origin maintains to 
the lank and hie a similar attitude to that which the 
twice-bom Aryan bears to the masses of Sudras and 
outcastes. In many parts restrictions arc placed on 
inter-marriage, and occupational groups are organized 
ou the model of regular castes within which boycottiiig 
of refractory memljers is enforced by councils and 
officials. 

There are other characteristics of Indian civilization 


, jv way the bp« never touch the mouth of ilio hooka. The 
end of ILhe long pip© is pas^ied round the social circle and each man 
a few whiffs and passes it on ; but la doing so eaeh on© makes a 
the hand that holds the hooka, so that the end of the latter laever 

niA iins 
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that must be considered in. order to under*ji(^MM the 
atmosphere and surronndings into which moderfri^istry 
has come. Of great importance is the relation ^ the 
pt^ople to their land. There was no unattached populSitidn 
ready to Ijyc gatlieicd into tlie mills when the gates of the 
latter opened to it. The great majority of mill- workers 
come from the agricultural classics. The land, its method 
of division, its power to maintain the dw^ellers on it, its 
renovation or deterioration, arc fai.tors in the industrial 
problem of India to~(iay- Even those who toil as serfs, 
and the groups of ontrasic"' whose huts may be seem just 
outside the village piorJnHs, are often deeply attached 
to the place of tiiCir birth. The agricultural population 
lives fur the most p«art in villages, and a village community 
incJiidcs jiot *:>nly the owners ntai the oiliivators of the 
neighbouring fields, but also a group of artisans and a 
headman, an acconntanl, a watchman, a moneylender, and 
possibly a srhoohn aster. The liist('ry of the recent efforts 
to develop and ie\ivily the system of village gt^vernment 
is full of inlcre:;! » 

In Mahtbar, in tb<' Kanara districtslo the iioiib of it, 
where tlie land is fii tih.* and where ndets from the ocean 
and ficqnont uvit.s and ravines break up the coiinirv, 
the rulrnalr.rs live in isolated hoincstc ads. Groves 
of coco Tc- It ])rdnjs smrouiid wade faJds of rice, which, 
when harvest is ajjptoarhmg, seem like irrtigular lakes 
of green ^ith bays and hdets penetrating into the solid 
forcU. line and there iii the of grtM;-n iisc islands 
bearing a tew palm-trees, a group of banana and the 

buildings oi a birm. Other honieslcads are partially hid 
by the palm stems, but UiC familiar picture of the compact 
village is nowd^orc to b<* seen.- But fhrotigfioat the 
greater part of India tlu landscape is brc*ken by a countless 
suci cssion of villages, often, in the dry season, scarcely 
disriTuiblo from the surrounding country till one is close 
to them, often maiked out at a greater distance by the 
group of trees beside which the houses nestle, 

» Sf‘C ViUa^t G<fVfrvnn*ftt in Urtt/^h India, by i(»hn « 

* For otbe-i Oihtticts in IivIm wbert; tbc popula.tj<?u ^scSittereU. see 
V'ltaf’t Covfrnnu >ii in Brihsh India, by John Matt bai, p The Imhun 

\ illiige Ctmmuni^^ by Sir R, S Biiden-Powell. pp. 57/'^* (>A 
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The systems of land-holding differ very widely through- 
out the continent* Matthai driws attention to two main 
types. These are the landlord type, as found in the 
Punjab, in the United Provinces and in certain parts of 
the Central Provinces ; and the non-landlord type more^ 
commonly found in the Presidencies of Madr^ and 
Bombay, in tlie typical village of the former order a 
group of proprietors hold the area covered by tae village 
dwellings, by tlie surrounding fields, and by the warfte 
land attached to Ihese. All the other inhabitants pay 
rent to them, and the land-holding group are responsible 
foi the revenue from (he village as a whole. 

In the aTt‘as of the other type each cultivator holds 
his own land and pays the tax on it directly to the S^ate. 
It is in the districts in which the latter arrangement, or 
one similar to it, is in operation that the village community,? 
with its cii^cted headman, was most fully developed in 
former days, and can still be seen exercising many com- 
munal functions. 

In India the ** holy man is always a poor man, wearing 
the outward dgus of poverty, and content to depend on 
the gifts ot others ; but this does not create a general 
desire fur poverty t‘ven aneuigst tht* devout. The poverty 
of millions of the labo^iriug folk in India is not the .result 
of choice, nor of idealism, but of hard, daily necessity . 

A sea of contiovc^^sy ragv-s round the discussion of 
main causes of tins poverty, and round the question 
win tlier it is increasing or decreasing ; but no one denies 
its existence. The effect of the trading methods of the 
Last India Company and of the modern industrial revolu- 
tion on the scattered industries of the land will be referred 
to Icder. Other alleged causCvS are beyond. the scope ^ of 
this study. 

There is at least one cause of poverty that tends tp 
hasten the development of modem industrialism. * It is 
the difficulty that is found in many areas in procuring 
by agriculture the necessary support |or the increasing 
population. Here, again, many differeii^pinions are held. 
There are those who maintain that title land ^oold be 
more than able to support its inhabitantf if Better a^cul- 
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tural methods were employed, and if all the cultivable 
vmste land were brought in. Others hold that if a more 
reasonable proportion of the fruits of the country went 
to the cultivators, the difficulty would be obviated. Others 
.agaip, who. have given much thought to the question, 
nv^tain that iiu improvement of landlords, and no 
advance Jn methods, can make it possible for the in- 
creasing population of smli a vast continent as India 
to ^ind its support from agriculture. It would he an 
interesting itudy to gather as many instances a.s possible 
of tli^e thr(‘e altitudes and to find out whether the 
varying points cd view depend entirely or chiefly on the 
locality tb^t has been invt^stignted, or whether it could 
be piovcd that in definite cases diflerciil workers have 
come to op})usitc opinions wiih regard to the possible 
fertility of tlie same province or neighbourhood.* 

There seems to be no doubt that the relation of the 
cultivators to the Lind, and their dependence on it, is 
one great cause of p^overty. 'Iheie are Iriatful areas in 
which the cultivator may count on getting two or even 
three crops in a jTar, but theie are gicat stretches of 
country where thej^ land is infertile. In many districts 
each holding has been divided out amongst the repre- 
seniatives of a iamih-^ again and again, as one generation 
after another took pos^ssion, lil! fieldlets of diminutive 
size and (|u.iintly sh^(d oiitlirie are scattered all over 
the neighbourhood.^ The e.vir effects of this continual 
subdivision 3 are to some €xtent counteracted by the 
fsonily system which carries with it a sense of joint re- 
sponsibility. The fields are worked by the members of 

» Sec The h'conotuir hue vi ^ Bengal I)ntricf, by J. C. Jack, 

K,F.A , Lm.d and Labour in a Oecoan ViUagc, bv Harold fl* M;inn, 
I>.Sc . Lund and Labour tt: a Deccan Village, Study No, 2, by Harold H. 
Mann, D Sc., and N. V. Kanilkar, U,Sc,./L , and '* Size of Laud Hold- 
ings in the B^imbsiv Presidenry,'* by The Hon. Mr. G. F. Kcatinge, 
C.LE., Indian Journal of Kconamits, vol. ii, part ii, p, 180. 

» See Land and Labour in a JJttcim Village, Study No. 2, by Harold H. 
Mann, D,Sc., and N' V Kanitkiu, B Sc. , L.Ag., pp 40-y ; and ** Sue of 
X^ajcid Holdings in the Bombay Pusidenry/' by The Hon. Mr. G. F, 
Keatingc, C.l 1 '.., I (,. S , in the Indian Joumal of Economtet, vol ic p. 180. 

1 Besides subdiviuon thetc is fiequeutiy fragmentation of holdings 
in order tlivVt, where }>rod activity; vaxics, each heir may get a share of 
land of each quality. \ long held may be divided into stnps, some of 
which are not more than twenty-three feet wide. 
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the f amil y in co^>peratioii, dcd if fliey produce cro|s thut 
will support the entire group, things go comparative^ 
well- But there are wide areas in which the ground will 
not yield enough even in prosperous seasons" fOr the 
sustenance of these large communities, and one of two 
things happens ; either tiie family Jives far below sound 
subsistence level and therefore dwindles, or e-lse inditiduals, 
tired of the struggle, wander off to see if they can do better 
elsewhere. 

Over these areas also, sometimes after a cotirse of 
years af .uiccess, sometimes at intervals of twft or three 
years, there comes the shadow of famine. To read of 
such things, or to see pictures of famine refugees, gives 
little idea of what <. ven a slight famine entails. In order 
to have some faiat realization of its meaning, it is neces- 
sary to see the dis'n'-t (hat is in its grip. In the cold 
season of 1020, large areas in the l)eccan "were threatened. 
J’oona, the alternative seat of the Bombay Government, 
stands on lie; fuitskiits of one such area. The town has 
rivers, and its immediate neighbourhood was like a garden ; 
but a short distance from it, roadside flowers and green 
crops eeuscd, and the land .showed only patclies of poor, 
short grain. Tlu; blades were burnt brown. For the 
most part no fruit had lorraed. If, amongst such rem- 
nants of bopek'ssiy dried-up cereals, there appeared even 
a few dozen heails of grain, men and women were watching 
to scare c'lf birds 01 cattle. Acre upon acre of bumt-up 
flops or barren ploughed fields in which, for want of a 
longed- for shower, it had never been possible to sow the 
seed, stietchcd on both sides of the track, like an endless 
soa-beach whose sands were unrelieved by wave or rock. 
Ihis desert was broken at rare intervals by a green bank 
besiae a muddy pool in the bed of a river otherwise .as 
dry a.s the plains. Dotted over the area were clusters 
of huts which showed where the villages were. Herds of 
buffaloes, bullocks, and goats wandered over fields oh 
which even burnt spikes were not distinguishable. This 
was in December. There might be tain in June.. If 
good rains came then prices would fsll in Noveml?«-. 
At that time there were no very marled signs of' want 
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OB the cattle, aqr.on the people who gathered to the 
stations; hm the iin3h‘ course <}{ the next eight 
months was written over great ^stretches of the hind from 
horizon io horizon. Men and wotnen were already trekking 
to the fO'k's. 

Tin inoidrnoc of faniine makes the need for the use of 
the best methods of agricultuTt* in the irilorvening years 
most uTgt ni, but in the way ot any gejva-al nnjaovemejd 
there aio many difficulties whirh must b<’ n adizeJ and 
meh lodinre to adopt modern na i^ not dae only 

tn conservatn m on the part of the r^uliivarors. In liainy 
localities no one innovation ean co?n*. without a group 
of others, ,A modent piougli im ^'cuj u\ dist^aV't \vhe?r 
the ',upp!vs o{ water nnd < ’ uianiue arc veiy limiled. 
bccntjso turning up a dt ^ jx*! k yii of vsoii will C'uiy sbsoib 
rnotT <,il these and will givf' a ]X;OT-n yield atco^' hugly. 
The introdiictim? vi iv w ineilio ^ w'ill ha\e to come 
gradodj" and with co-operaiion. flurt' rjr(' inmuinso 
rcsoun os n\»ailabhi. Tvcri in aicas e>t<'nsive]y cultivated 
much lam) is stdi unused or only | ralTolly used, laU in 
order to b'lkc full j’dviintage of th<sc unions and \o sceurc 
tile bcnefiis of umis' modern methods, (iierc* mu«i lx- joint 
action and ‘padual erbaaiion, 

Thcr<^ ar< aba* iaigo dwhifis where liic land has never 
Ix’cn brougfd ivnoa; ( uiii vats>'i. Lihci b tec uade 

to enioru3;'>c <\*!oiji'^atusn in lndu i> :'udesp biu pcmy 
diihculties surround Uase eKjsaine rii^ iu 'iisiriu; lu whicri 
adequate irrigafu-n ]i,»s ma j»reva>{.d, be(n inf uxlnred.- 
The colonuls ar<^ apt 'o grow <ii-rourage.i and (hilt 
back ti' tlieii haun'i h»aui'-, t'cii're any co r'- si' I irabh; pro- 
gress has lx vn ‘■i cured. Though (Ik- laud may have been 
undainud wdua' tlio iminigtaiUs rrachfd d, rumours 
of vague gra/mg lights of ueighbouring vilkiges which 
may bo soveial nuies ;tway trouble them. Th^ ir animals 
arc stolen and then crops dosiroycal, and soiuefunos 

> Sea The Art ot Vm nomit 0C‘vci«>(nj}onC ' hv H. Staiii<'v jevoni., 
Indian Journal oj V.^unenne^, vol jn, part iii, j; 310 

» A grai'hk des<xipusTi -t thr* rl ea, rK»t only uj the fertilitv 

COUTAlry, bnt iu uu* hr.bU ? >f 1i«v people in a newly krigatcU 
k in von in i K^s A w a^v . / Indutt by j Kaoisay Dorniki, M.P , 

pp, 
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protection is refused to them unless heavy bribes are 

given. . 

' '[ftere is another diredtion. however, in which progress 
can* be more rapid. In many parts of the cohntry, in 
which it would be tmpo.ssib>e to introduce modern metho^ 
of. agriculture suddenly, the crops can be improved, in 
quality and in <]uantity by the sowing of selected seed. 
The improvement is often great, and it can readily 
itc<)gni/‘'d by the cultivator if he has ordinary afeasons 
in which to compare harvests. Some of the new varieties 
of rice yield, in weight, from two hundred apd forty 
poiind.s to over five hundred pounds per acre more than 
could be grown from the .seed that was formerly in iMei 
An idea of the impi-rtanc * oi jesearch in connection viith 
the cultivation of cotton can be gaiued^rom the fact 
that, in the Prnvin'e of Bombay, the, crops grown in 
one year fre.m tin; .seed of special pl.mts reared, at, an 
experimental Governnienl farm.al Sura* had’ an increased 
value of fitly tbotisand pounds sterlipg.'^ ^any difficultly 
have .still to lie overcome. The crops arevapt toideterioiaie 
ihrougii the mixing of seeds and from other cdusds; but 
there is little doubt thdt continued and rapid ai^^ce- 
Will take place through the cultivation apd distrib|ri4di9C 
of seJccUd strains. 

Agraullural cnicrpriies in India afe further complkiated 
hy tiic fact that too many cattle are kept in proportion 
to the pasture-land available. In many districts the 
people will not kill .uiy animal, with the result that there 
IS a vfry low standard of ijuahty amongst the cows, oiten, 
and goats, and tiiat many of them are under-fed, and 
are, therefore, a prey to disease. The workers are so 
ignorant of the laws of health that, when disease appbars, 
their- inclination is to move to another place, taking 
infected -cattle with them, and so spreading disaster. 

Partly owing to custom and partly owing to desire 
to satisfy hunger with bulk, the food takeg by the poorest 
inhabitants is often inadequate for physical energy, even 


fni%a %n t 92 u % report prepared for presentation to Parliament 
to aw ^ance with the rjtouirements of the s6th Section of the Government 
of india Act, by Ptofmwtf JRushbrook Wiiaams, p. 156. 
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where it is safficient ia amount ; and the large consump- 
tion of jice or nullel without the addition ot ghi,^ milk, 
green vegetables, and Irint, has an injiuious effect upon 
health. Here ] ^overly is both muse aud 

Litigation js also a cause oi poverty. Tin re is a great 
delight in scoring points, and it is partly this delight 
(which Ls se{*n in iiiethods (»f bargaining also) that makes 
the couil such a haunt of the liKlian. In referring to 
taxation in Ihi (hsfiict *>( Lhuidpiir, Air. Jack ^ draws 
attention to tiic i./rge e oount of revenue dravvm from 
stamps, and nole- ri*a{ ' of this sum w^as 

collected in the simps of Im * upon dornincnts used in 
tin? law courts/' 

'file ordinary liic ni the \»Hige »nu venlfnl, and there 
is jittJe to Uiark ore day .u otfujr except at times 

of religious or fjnni/ te-uvUi* At such seasons the 
ixjpulatiorj takes iionday from tts <ndinarv occupaiious 
but is activ(' and on* v wnn a vivacdv timt is not to be 
seen in the ordnmry daily woik. TUo sums of money 
spe Hi on mamages w/m nmie^ so great as to impoverisJi 
a laniily for tlu hJujMr oi a gcneiation. This custom 
is 111 op<Tati(/n t liioughoiu i)jf‘ ronimunity and is prevakn^ 
amamgst Hindus and M/-]ja;ene <]am and unongst wealthy 
and pool ulikv*, Ifaii a y*vd. lur^mic or even a whole 
yeai '-N inicuue w’hi k>o on .< ?o.>ruagc fea^t lasting for two 
oi tliroe dav'^ and i’ r^poni lo a lerdun »;xtent, on enter- 
taining guest , An oleiu^ nt of rivalry is showm in the 
attempt to ji\ 5 'V’ a greud-r displuv" than w\is made a.t 
tlie ISst nianie^. • in t)o* vdluge. Ihu tlv dowry expected 
Widi iiiv biide r tlu* mo,st exacting expenditure 

oi the occ:e-)ou. Group--, of y.-umg men. eager leu reform 
in lliis and iti o/d.f direction,, are binding themselves' 
not tu ask for dowry with tlien brides, but though that 
feeling is p;e.sint And many mm wash to change the 
uistom, the latK'i M> prcviihnt I 3 iat no father likes 
to be one ot the iiTst to lefrain from tJie marriage gift. 
In a well known family in ('alcutta the young bride was 
so moved at the tluaiglit of the dipiivations her iamily 
weald suffer owing to the cost of her marriage that she 

’ MeH<xl hntU'^r 

* The Mconijmiu 1 ije of a jUengui JOtstnet, Ivy J. C. Jack, I.C.S., p, 1x5. 
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committed filicide, leaving a note behind with the message 
that though life was ended fof her, she rejoiced that her 
family would be free. 

The fact of the poverty of the people may be acknow-^ 
lodged while thei^e is yet no realization of its extent, nor 
of the barrier it constitutes to progress. It is a seiious 
menace to a country to have among its inhabitants great 
companies of beggars of countless types, pervading its 
streets, thronging its shrines, and lingering by its waysides. 
But the problems that arise in connection with mendicancy 
are small in comparison with those that must be faped 
when attention is turned to the vast numbers of workers 
who, during several months of each year» do not get enough 
food to satisfy hunger, and to the still larger communities 
whose members, though seldom conscious of starvation, 
yet do not get the supply of nourishment necessary for 
physical health and vigour.^ 

* ' Taking an average of all the seven years | to 1917-18], it will 

be seen that 64*6 per cent, of the population lives alw*iys on insnfhcient 
food, getting <mly al>out 73 per cent, of the minimum req^uirement for 
niaintaimng efficiency.'' — A Study of the Indian Food Problem/' by 
Oaya Shankar Dubey, M A , F.E.S., Indian Journal of Economics, vol. lii, 
part ii, p, iSo. See below, p. 115, note. 
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ASPECTS OF VILLAGE LIFE 

Thf m?tjority t>f mill workcis in di:partni0\j1s odKT than 
wcavjHf' * arc dr;uvi) from fho'-io who previnii-Jv hrSoiigod 
tiy tht agiiciilturj Sdjuci if)ea of thv t’.^nditions 

of Uif; h\\Ui wd! lidp 1 o (‘X{ibu) vhat entciuig the aiili 
pji-ciacts foT iih' worker. 

In the ds^tn<' iu India wlicie. either thr(»o\'h a pfenlifut 
and jegnlar 7*auita!h or thKaigli the piesenoe (pf jiveis, or 
of eld.b('*);jih' irrigation work:^, (here is au nsaned supply 
<>1 water, good mo];s irp..y he rouiited on twice n year. 
In the UrjileU ‘J'Tov:n» (.‘s/ fur instance, wim<‘r <:rops of 
wheat, biiilcv, oatN lentih potatoes ind mustard 

aTc leaped in iM;edi and A pi \l, •^vhiic tiie liai v» of 6>>jainier 
('n»ps of in c\ inai/^^ colads, and oil Mods ripens in 
( k'tufaf. ‘ d ii‘ iviiitei iUup in-eds ^‘oie.dant ai lihciai iiriga' 
lion. '{Ic' only n:ord!is nnoccupud by field work of one- 
kind oi aaoliu-i art May and Junt^: and a.^ these are 
months of gu.ai heat, any laiiour the cultivator feels 
inclined to do vvil) exflbrided on repairs. ^ % 

Cut tiuougiunit gieut tracts of country, the aglkultuiai 
W'orl; of tiie ^eai. instead of boing spread over tea montiis 
is possible for six, ot fom months only. In such 

areas, aftci iho crops are reaped, the ground, as far as the 
eye cm n\oh, ajtpears to bC an unbroken waste of arid 
sand until ihe ta-xt rainhdJ gives the signal for sowing 
ciops whicli will ripen with extraordinary rapidity should 

^ W*eavers <u*e Utawn in liirf-jc uumliers Ijohi tlic Musliru hand'weaving 
ocjriimun^. ^ • 

» St?e Tw. Silent In^ta, by Liriit-CX>l. S. J. Thtirtisou, C;j K., I.M.S 
s }>ata9 vary Iron, j*Uoc to place, in Coi^T>atore the nee harvest 
in pi ogress in J:umdry. 
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the weather be favourable Throogh these dry wastes* 
btillicks, buffaloes, and goats roam at their pleas’ll^ ! 

When the rains come, ploughing, sowing, and irriipttioa 
call all hands to work, and jos^ then the animals, free 
to roam at pleasure during the parched season of the year, 
regriire constant and careiul herding if the crop? are to be 
kept, safe. WatcMng of another kind is demanded later. 
Eveiywhere little perches an* built high above the ffelds. 
They are slight erections of oamboo or of other stems which 
support a jjlatfomi of thatch or matting and are of varying 
shapes, sometimes roofed or li wied, stmu'tsnics unprotected, 
but all emphasizing the <'i>nstaa( watrl) that must be 
kept over the ripening crop;. 'O.e ced fon-jcTowing areas 
show the same altrrnatioo of ioitp sea. on,-; of leisure and 
short periods of lieavy D.iv i-v d.iv, during the 

busy season, the rujtivutt»rs scatter ouf fniUt the villages 
to the suirounding fields in llus '-aily nnirning, if, indeed, 
they have not camped out all night There are no regular 
hours of labour, and there is much Ircc^ fime.‘ Tlie 
conditions of industrial work cannot he understood with- 
out a very thorough nMlization of the ]>Iace of leisure in 
Indian life and of the v due set on it. In touhtry districts, 
wheie no field work ran he done for ’.ix <>r eight months 
C'f tlie year, there, are long houis of tiiforced inaction, 
but even where the demand-, of cultivation arc much 
more strenuous (here are many pause,; in the day’s work. 
It is true the day begins long b« fore .sumw* and does not 
end till d.irkaess falls ; iuit, tiesidea the rest in the heat 
of the dav. there ate many shorter intervals and, oftener 
than not, on-* or am^tlKi of a group of workers is seen 
stantling aside discussing or looking on. 

Coolies, who undertake heavy strains in carr3ring 
weights, seize any interval, and .seem to ba able to make 
up for the .strenuousness of work by the power of 
'Absolute inaction during times of nst. How far the 
appreciation of leisure and of mere innetivity is the result 
of the climate, and how far it is the ncc.eis.sary condition 
of work for those with a low standard of living, espedally* 

« See " IndnstriJl Unrest la Botignl,*' by Rev. IS, B. Sharpe, L.TI1., 
Church Misitouary Hcfiem, September 1921, p. . 
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in the matter of food> are point 3 that cannot be dearly 
decided, but it is a very real feature of the life of the 
people and must be taken into consideration in any 
.constructive policy for raising standards. 

The vv;ork of the village artisan necessitates no regular 
hours. If the village lies near a town, there will be days 
of busy before a festival, so that a large €tore 

of iroxi and brass cooking vessels, uf earthenware pots., 
and of svt'entmeats may be carried to the fair and displayed 
on the ground or in the booths, and there will be weekly 
preporation for tiic l^ndav bazar or Sunday bazar. 
Iff there is no special ch‘maud, woihjng hours will vaiy 
with the passing xnood 

Even in city incliavtues, when* o\\] methods prevail, 
the working day is an w gulai one IftcMe is everywhere 
the feeling ihut woik is done if necessity calls, and if 
Ihcie is no < all, it is dram or not as the W(aker 

pleases — or if tlirougl: lijindity or he js in the jiower 
of some other as other Usually there 

is much give and-lakt.. And wlun theie is i:o immediate 
cjuse for haste, work wall be broken by long talks, by 
wide margins of leisure .d iiiea) tane:\ Jud by the frequent 
exchange of grcctingn 

The trader, too, wilh ids shop in the bazar shows the 
same indiff(‘ience fo iinie. He ojrms bis shop wlien lie 
pleases. Hr ha* ciidh patieuco lor the uncertainty oi 
the would be [1 lu* Jiapprns to be fiee and is 

not aheadv giving a jtnilarly endless patience to an 
earlier coiiier ! 

All through, the scnsdivfmcss to the flight of time whiclf 
marhincry acrentuater. rs nbs< vil. INatnre may indc'. J 
at tunes demand hurtHMj labour, but nature’s demands 
are never Iho'.r of the machine, regular and constant. 

The occupation of the village woman includes cooking 
for the family, which i« a fine art, and commences with 
the hard work ot grinding grain or y>onndi: rice. When 
that is done for the day, curry must be prepared, and this 
is always made afresh. There is no bottle ot curry powder 
to simplify her task. V^aiious herbs and other ingredients 
are used in different iucalities, and for different curries, 
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and they are chopped and thanxolled to « smpotii pMte 
on a slab by a idler like a scytlie-stone. TWe i$ ||0 
separate food for the children. As soon as anything titlicr 
than nulk or rice-water is given to them, they shaite the 
ordinary meals,, the vegetable carries die, noe or millet* 
end the lentils. 

During certain morning and evening hours the viltii|pe 
well IS avoided by the men, and the women gather ttn^ 
for the many pitchers of water needed for cookiaig, washing* 
and drink jag, and sometimes for then own dally bath if 
no river or tank near, Th<^y ca:rv the h< «tisohold water* 
and enjovA the talk and by the w II u each awaits 

her turn. There are ctuemoruji v u-«.cs, too» which 
occupv part of her day, .nv? lu v, ,, ag:un thoie aie 
elabjrate preparaU ii> f» r i iestivul, or, at 

very rare inlcrvuls, for a jouna*’, tu a bi dding oi to a shrine. 

The txtc'i! to which women ut the ai^^ricMltinal ♦’ks.ses 
take part in held work differ i’jfatly in dilierent Ifjcahtits. 
In i-orne districts W'omen arc* lit He ^ccu otn of doors* 
but thtougiumt wode aims thrv ko ficdv to the fields. 
They w'ced and take j»ait in planting ouf, and in Kome 
pltices they reap. They t oi and can y huge loads of grass 
and of tree branches f< r lodd -r and becldoig 

In the district wonn*;* cut, and bind sugar- 

tan^*. In east F*cn^';d agaut v only help in the fields 
jf) very busy «eaM»ns. In c<^rtoa areas picking 

is d<*ne by waumm/ ft unusual to see w'omen sowing. 
Hus may b< nn th*'* icutmionial significance of 

Ihi* aft. But (*\a 2 i i* riu . inafttcf Jhere is no universal 
ru!t\ In ceitain of the C^rntral Provinces wheat 

sowing is n(>rinaUy dore* by ^he women. The man guides 
th<‘ plr^ugii, which IS drawn f>y two builocks. A bamboo, 
wdb a funra l at tlu appi*r cud, is attached to the handle 
of the plough, and into this funnel the wife drops the 
seed, wddeh finds its way through the bj|?mboo tube, to 
fail into the newdy made furrow. Women share the long, 
monotonous work of waicluitg the crops. They are aemt 
hndit% the cattle, and they milk the ghats, cows* aii4 
bujSaloes. 


' p, 6h 



' Wh6n an fotiftd near' a town a 
jaiuch wider ran^ of^^tivlties opens wp to the women. 
The market of Poo^^ for instande, ^aws villfigers from 
tjhe whglp surrounding pounti^. On an early morning 
i^e great open sps^e in which it is held is^an cxhilarati^ 
scene. One verjJi»aS6imated part is that in which, the 
produce that has Ijeen brought into the town is sold by 
ailkction to the merchants, who will retail it either in 
the market or in the bazars. Here carts and bullocks, 
vegetables and people, are all packed into a small area, 
bpen to the rest of the niarket, but crowded because' 
<jf the central attraction. Gnmps of coolie women stand 
round ready to carry the wholesale goods to stalls in 
the market. These women will get only a handful (>f 
■froit, fodder, or vegetables foi their work, hut they will 
find a .sdle foi these handfuls later on, and will carry 
three or four annas' home with tJiem when the morning’s 
work is over. Other women carry the lighter loads into 
the market trom the country round,' getting aq anna 
a jornmey for this. , Many of tliem are dealers on the<r 
account as well. ' These latter will have to pay rent 
for stalls in the market, hor the fruit or vegetables 
sold at a stall for which the rent is two annas a woir *» 
will often make a rupee a day ; she may ev&n make tW'o. 
Leaves for the feeding of goats and rough grass 'are 
gathered by the ■women and biought in huge loads strajiped 
bn to their backs and heads, and towering high* above 
them. The onion trade ben; is entirely in the hands of 
the women ; and the milk of cows and buffaloes i.s brought 
by them from the nearer villages, in gicat brass and 
coppcT vessels, with a wi.sp of grass stuffed into the mouth 
lor lid. Poorer women gather cow dung from the roads, 
mix it with water, and make it into rough round cakes, 
which they spread out to dry on the ground, or plaster 
on to the *alls of the dwelling-huts. When baked, these 
cakes are taken to tlie market to sell for fuel. Six annas 
is paid for one journey’s load. An anna has to be deducted 

> An anna is ron^Uy equivalent to a penny. A rupee eontain.s sixteea 
«nnas Jif exchange value tiuctuatee round one ehilling and fiinipnpcc, 
in spite of etforts to Ax it at two shilUags 
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for a stall, but ibe rest is clear gain, as there has been so 
cost except of labour to the selle.. These cahcs of caw 
dung are the common fuel of the people, and the sight of 
walls plastered over witl. them, each with the impress of 
the spread-out hand that has set it there, is a very 
familiar one. ” 

Markets vary much in different parts of the country, 
but ever> where there is thc^ flash of biiglit, contrasting 
colours, and the eager, not.sy bustle curiously inter- 
min«h‘ng with a sense of pervading Icisuie*. Signs of 
more modem methods appear U< re and there are stalls, 
very popular, where tije nt< rclrint lia:; it >n weights. His 
customers arc mit so .Iv'ftentlen' or ' . inspector who 
comes round to wtigti, m l irvi, the squarish 

dark stones that o' cuny tlu' v.'t i.d.i s- ile of the less 
cnierprising stall- h'llih'is. 

Tribes ilmt arc tuilhcr fown-dwelli r. n.or cultivators, 
frequent the markets. The- members of one of the most 
interesting of tlu'se, th.it of the* W.igris,* liavel through 
the count r}' for four <>1 the dry m('ntL> of the year as 
iron.smiihs. Thi’i) ♦Ik*', M-ttlc <l<.wn on on open .space in 
a town or lu i city, .some iji lightly bmlt temporary huts, 
some lif(;ral!y. under t'cir I.mvv <■ ufs. Into the iattCr 
they pile all their p(.',v '.;,t(/ri>. 'I'h> ti they throw a double 
supply i)f strong, siuiiy mattm;; oviu' the laden cart and 
attach the conu rs to poles fixed in the ground, marking 
out a larger an a than licit < ov<rcd bythcTongi bulky 
vehicle. J his makes a protis t ing roof. Under the body 
of the carl is a i-liarpoy,s .uni uii ii r the .shaft a hammock 
cradle. A fidlit r(;d bulh»rk coniphUes the picture. When 
tlio matting is new, it kei.ps out the rain wliich slips 
down its siiiny surface, but after the m<»nsoon and 
subsequent exposure to sunshine, it bcf ome.s useless as 
a protection, so that it has to be icqilaced each year. 

When the Wagris arc settled thus in an encampment, 
they buy tnaniel dishes, sieves, brass pans, ar.d pails 
and go to Hindu well-to-do strei ts, where the women 

» Wagris work in rnitU m AJimiylabad d«rjug the time Uvat their enoimy* 
ment is on the Ix^rdert^ of tlie toMna, 

» See o. 21. 
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want household things for which they eaiuiot pay in 
money. The Hindu ladies give old dothes, hfankets, ^ 
and shawls in return for the kitchen utensils. The Waigris 
Will not take any money in this department of enteiprise. 
|||h«^ the garments are brought to their camp, men, 
%omen, and children gather on the ground to mend them 
in order that a good supply may be ready for the Friday 
baear. At the market, the Wagris squat behind iron 
imjplements of varying kinds and beside piles of saris, 
quilts, and blankets (but with neither sieves nor enamel 
dishes) and carry on the money-making part of their 
business. 

This leads on to the consideration of another group 
of customs. It is not only in matters of time and 
regularity that the Indian civilization is an unlikely 
preparation for industrial demands. The whole method 
and system of dealing with money is alien. There are still 
areas where agricultural payments are entirely, or largely, 
made in kind.* In le,ss fertile areas a large proportion of 
the harvest of the village goes to the landlord and to one 
after another of a long list of village officials. The tenant 
cultivator himself retains scarcely enough for food and for 
seed, even in an average year, and no surplus to free himself 
from the demands of tlie raoneylendei to whom he has gone 
in years of drought. Not only has the rent to be paid 
and the interest on past loans, but here, already in the 
simplest kind of life, we find unacknowledged commission 
present. It is widely known as dastuii, and may be an 
extraordinary instrument of oppression. Until some 
understanding of the universality of this custom is 
reached, the stranger is constantly irritated and thrown 
out of gear. It needs a clear grasp, not only of the fact 
that this usage exists, but also of the force it wields, to 
become imastonished by the many and varied forms 
in which it appears, for it is not only usual to retain 
commission for oneself, it is also of the nature of things 
to draw in as many others as possible into the circle of 

» See " Division of Crops on the Threshing Floor," by jragaUdhar 
Gttleti, Imfton Jounn^ of Economics, voi. i, put iv, p. 467. 
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the commissioned, thus to show kindness ta them, 
meaning at the same time no manner oi unkjpdness to 
him whose money is thus widely disttloutod.^ 

Dasturi is taken freely by Indian servants on the 
ptirchases they make ^ market for their employers* 
This is frankly understood, and for the most part it is 
only when the commission becomes outrageous (or 
tlie Wester^ner is very new to the country) that inquities 
are made. The story "s told that an Englishman in 
Calnxtfd, eager to make experiments, persuaded his 
cook, who h^d been with him for many years, to g^ve 
him exact accounts tor one month on the understanding 
that the dijfference would be mad’i! up. The accounts 
came to forty rup*‘es less than litc average of other 
months. The ghslinan's next }>roposal was to add 
forty rupees a luoiitli to the wage of the cook if he w^ould 
(ontinue to give exact returns, but the reply was (and 
those w^ho know sometldng of. the Calcutta household 
servarit will be able to picture the solemn side-shake of the 
head accentuated by the chin, and to hear the soft, 
sad, expostulatiug ton<' of the reply) : “ No Sahib, no fun/^ 
A further custom is that of bargaining. There are now 
many^ Indian shops in which prices are fixed and are 
as ch'arly defined as in Western ones, but in other shops, 
in tlie bazars, and in ilealing wdth private salesmen, the 
once universal habit of bargaining holds sway. The 
securing of articles worth a few pice will scarcely be 
carried through without what appears like a wrangle, 
and in larger transactions differences of hundreds of 
rupees will be found between the price asked and that 
finally accepted. The formula, which may have been 
more marly true twenty years ago than it is now, that 
each salesman asks twice as much as he is willing to take, 
and each buyer offers half as much as he is willing tc 
give is too simple to be a guide to action. 

The very act of bargaining is evidently a delightfii 
pleasure to the Indian dealer. His business is his life 

* H an Indian it is tak^n for gtanted that lie knows what is tiEomi 
on and aUows for it, and if not, the fox&gner^s different scale of eacoeniStur 
1$ apt to give the idea of Utoitiess wealth. 
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so Uto tinxo spent on it is wasted, A single transaction 
may last for days. It is an entirely personal ^matter, 
a contest between two individuaUties, and ^ victory 
must be seen red by the seller or he will feel d^rauded. 
This demand for victory in the contest will sometimes 
mak*^ him consent to take less than the value of the 
object, though probably it never means that he loses 
money on it* If he is in reality middle man, as is usually 
the case, it may mean that those who make the article 
will Jose either at the time or later. If lie himself has 
been mbk(T as well as salesman, it probably means that 
his labour (nud that of his fciinily) goes for next to nothing. 

Among tlie economic evils of this system is tlie fact 
that (he price of labour and of time spent on labour is 
not only k('pi at a very low h?vel, but tends to full out 
of consideration altogellier, that tlie quality of workman- 
ship tend;* to deteriorate, and that, even more than 
other metJiods of buying and selling, it lends to create 
and to foster a spiiit of greed. 

Payment in kind, the exaction of unacknowledged 
commission, ainJ tlie custom of bargaining render the 
position of the jooor man h^ss secure ; but probably all 
he sutlers iu;m tiiesc is an infinitely lighter burden than 
that imi>osi*d on him by the moneylender. It is easy 
for the cultivator, who must have seed to sow when 
the furi'jw ius ready uad the rains have fallen, to shut 
his eyes to thr fa<.t that the promise lie is making to the 
moneylender will leave him with only a few handfuls 
c»f his liarv^ d. Seed he must have. Can he stand idle 
in tiont of his helds while his ftdlow-villagers sow their 
corn ? Seed sowing is surrounded with religious ceremonies 
from wtiich he cannot think of himself as excluded, and 
he hastens off to the bania. leaving thought of harvest- 
time to tlt<‘ future. He kuf)ws too, that if thmgs become 
desperate, the moticylcnder will not refuse tQ return 
some poor remnants of his grain, for the village creditor 
cannot aft ox d to starve out the pojmlntion. 

It is true that jk) social criticism attaches to indebted- 
ness, but that does not make any difference to the 
intolerable burden it is to millions of the people of India. 
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It drains thw |)liysic^ ^troigth ; it stifles powers of 
initiative ; it saps independency ; tfnd it the 

growth of higrher stancjaids of life. 

The habit of bargaining is in vivdd contrast to a deflnite 
wage system, and that is its chief interest for ns here^ 
Put payment in kind, unacknowledged commission, and 
crushing jnddbtedness follow worker wlieir he enters 
the* new surroundings of industrial labour, and are amongst 
the things that entirely change, these conditions from 
anything known in the WJest, 

The usual standard by whicfi literacy is judged is 
.whether a person ran VTiie a letter to a friend and can 
read the reply^. When considering more especially serial 
and economic ^ rondi lions, it would probably be well 
to include with Ixiis, elcracntary knowledge of simple 
arithmetic. ‘ Bfeyond the number oi those who are in 
this sense literate, thei’e are numbers of intelligent and 
keen people who cau dictate the letter though they can 
not read it, and who catch v»*ry quickly the points of the 
reply when read to them by another ; whose iniuds are 
stored" with religious stories and precepts of Hinduism 
or of; Islam, and who are able to form judgments 
on the subjects that come immediately und^^r their 
notice. At present, the great demand for economy 
and- the va,>t sum,:? of money that would have to be 
cc^perided on village education, if it were made free 
and compulsory, hinder rapid progress in that 
Village schools are scatlered vciy mcgularly throughoiif 
the counfry. In the Bombay f'hesideiicy there are about 
one. to ov^ory t'hweii square miles ; in the Punjab, one 
to nineteen square miles, and in the Central Provinces, 
one tu twenty-ft ve square miles. The difficulty experienced 
in securing a sufficient number of trained and qualified 
teachers renders much of the teac],ing in the country 
schools that exist entirely i^jidequate. Besides Govern- 
ment schools and Mission schools ^ there are, scattered in 
certain areas, little Mu^ygn schools <Spn'ducted by the 

c Village Educaiion in Indidt THoic Report of a Cb'rhmi^ioti of Inquiry ; 

bcftools with a Mess&^$ tn India, t)y I>. J. Fleming, Ph D ; Report on the 

of Primary Education in Bengal, 1921, by 
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officials of the local mosques. In these the boys of the 
ndghbourhood are taught their daily religiojps exercises 
and the Koran, but ordinary secular education is apt to be 
very iinsatisfartory when it is not entirely lacking. On the 
Other hand* wliere the moulvi ^ is interested and keen, he 
may dc^ a great deal f(>r his pupils, and the idea that he 
is resptmsiblc lor their social and moral teaching is "one 
that wuL- u fi spoiise from the people. 

the Hmdus in some districts, a man with a 
certain arofamt of education, who is carrying on a trade 
or pinfcvsio/i, and wishes to add a liltie to his income, may 
look round n/iighbourhood in which he is and choose 
a village whose, inhabit^uirs are able to secure him a return 
in the way ot if he opens a school. He may make 
fiiends with a inh iuau in the locality and get his permis- 
sion to usi* a r»aaer his v^erandab, or he may settle down 
in trout td the vdllagc post office, or open his first class 
in <i little bamboo or matting lint that he erects fur 
himself. W'fvn he has gathenKl ins pupils, he may apply 
for a gij(nt lo Hie niunn'ipality oi to tJie district board, 
or to an oiheen If ho get*- on well, it is quite 

possible thr. I .mnihtr like hin* iut»y come to that village, 
or to th»' ct' d and set up a rival school, while 

hundod-i (/i vilitge. n* the ia*ighbourho->d are entirely 
neglected. 1 fe ,.h*:iuafv M.hoois are in many places 
treated as rrechf*'. and children are taken aveay after 
tlu' find tjii: . oi* the second; m other cases, the r.hild 
may pend thre or lour yc-jis :n the infant class and 
leav(" being able to read fur lack ol trained 

tt-ar hf't'N. 

Theui is a very strimg wave of feeling throughout the 
edncaicu and Kfui-ming IkkU ol th(* Indian people in 
favour ui ( ompubory and education^ but the salaries, 
that an lar^poscd {<ir the tcac}ter;:> are so small that it is 
very douh^inl if any nroic educative, programme than 
the one whi^ h at present prevails will be undertaken. 
Education one of the tiansterred departments and 
thus comes under tne cuntrud of tlie Provincial Coimcils, 

* yrk'-ii 

^ Sc« nfiuuns^rm’U^^^ Tftfita, by Sir M, Visvesvarya, K.C.I.E., pp. 256!. 
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and a further difficulty arise owing to the stren^h 
of the present reaction against lai^.tion and tlie unwilling^- 
ness of tlie hew Cpun<;;iL to risk incurring the particular 
kind of unpopularity that comes with increase of rates* 
A steady advance in education is hampered at present 
?^y the uncertainty that is felt Vi^ith regard to the kind 
of ('hange that is necessary In order to make elementary 
ieacliiiig meet the real needs of the people more ifully. 
While unrertairity an<l 'vide difference of opinion exist 
on this subject, a steady forwani policy can scarcely 
be looked for. Yet, if india is come to her own^ these 
problems must be worked out. Expi>ssion of opinion 
comes from the representatives of dj ) small literate groups, 
and, on their developing national cruscience, lauch will 
dc[)end ; but <he a^tswer to ih^ nnestjons so eagerly 
asked to-day with regard to the futuie of India lies with 
the thronging multi tuchis, with their indes' nbahle charm, 
and witli tliose peculiar chat actcris lies that suggest 
that the sources of indi^'iduaiily iii^vc only to be sot free. 
For the Tri(b'ar) crowd, whik- it is, as ail vast ^issemblages 
of people aie, an invJusive symbol of the race, with its 
needs, it'; lu-i and its pressures, cannot easily be 

dismis sed ns an aggloincTdlion of similar units. If breaks 
up omtituinlJy groups, and indmduals, wi^h 

qualities and potentialities as yet unrcali .'cd.f 

ft is easy to ask why, d such ]>0'edr)dities exist, there 
has been lutle evidenro of them ; but the question is 
not te '-v to aiiswt r, and (he war of opinions that wages 
on every aspect of iadian affairs makes it still more 
di frtcuU. Casft', chinatfi, the rule of an alien race, extreme 
p(ivertv, are each called in to bear the whole burden, 
but the causes suody lie deeper than any of these though 
these have had Iheir share in creating and increasing them. 

In Hindiiii'm, uligion and dci dioii are almost 
synonymous. This tends to exalt harmlessness and the 
observance of ritual to the exclusion of the effort to 
realize active qualities in character, in search for truth. 


. asset of Uie country is the hitherto undeveloped 

intellip.taicc and unoTpini^ed strength of its masses." — Refiott on J’riinarv 
Mtuatton tn lUngal, by Evan E. Biss, I.E.S,, p. #. ^ 
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in achievement, ^\^ule it has inspired saihthood and 
renunciation, it ha.s also helped to perpetuate animistic 
worship and a pathetic reverence for powers of evil. 
The fatgiljsm of the ,Ea.st, so conspicuous in the doctrine 
of Karma and in Mu.slim teaching, has prevented the 
develoj.menl of the sense of indirect responsibility. The 
individual is accountable only for his own action, and for 
it's confotmilv to traditional rule. The results to others 
that may arise from it are beyond his care. The 
clemcv.t oi pantheism in philosophic thought has 
pci mooted the minds of the simplest village folk. The 
Ix'auty and .s{>inLu;i]ity of its expression by poets and 
lliiulrcKs 'ha.s no! prevented it from blurring the outlines 
of nior.i] valuo.s in ihc dailj' life of the people. The caste 
.v,"'ter.! vvliiic it stieiiglhens group-loyalty, tends to 
make I host! under its sway suspicious of Strangers and 
indiffereni to unl.nnihar a.spirations. 

Education doe.s not usually carry scholars far enough 
to make tlum fue citizens of literature, able to claim 
thtir mental and s|jHjjtu.'jl mbnritance there at will, and 
because U doc , not, it must all the merte have as its aim 
the prcitienting (.»f ideals which will act on these obstacles 
to piogros.s — ideals which will cmidiasizc tlie positive 
side of human peisonality and character, which will 
rouse a souse of responsibility for things other than the 
daily i.miul of cuavunary family duties and ritual^- And 
will ei.coiiragc tlie spirit of confidence and co-operation 
in place of that of suspicion and reserve. 

It is impo-siblt' to touch on any subject connected 
with India tci-day witliout referring to the political situa- 
tion. The ipsohitu.n; of the Government of India Act 
had to be earned out at a lime of great difficulty. The 
reaction after the war had affected life in many ways. 
The position of [uikey, as the representative of the 
Muslim i'ailh, had been made the occasion of widespread 
agitation. Agrarian troubles in the Punjab had increased 
political If stles-.ness, and the sudden and arbitrary action 
taken at Aimitzar in 19^^'.! had roused intense feeling 
throughout India. Extreme Nationalists refrained from 
taking any part in the elections for the fiarst reformed 
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Councils, and the result was that only a small amount 
of the political interest of the country was foc^ised on the, 
Legislative Assembly and on the Provincial Councils. 
The meetings and decisions of the National Congress, 
and the work of its Executive Councii, formed a rival 
and very powerful centre of inlr^re-^ti 

fn*iqi5 it was possible to write : '*The desires and 
aspiratiors of the advanced party aie lomrwfiat nebulous. 
They know well enotigh that stub a llnug as a united 
India, with its various races, and creeds, is 

impossible/' ^ 11 is doubtful whethei* anyone as familiar 
with India n<jw as the writer was in would be w^Jll |to 
to imiintam that to-day. The use ot English as a comm^ 
longue has be(‘n the mf'r\ns (d a corporate 

coasdousiit‘os throifl^hcvul the cdueai*u ri:is-es. The 
personainy* of (kmdld, his px'ogt jumn‘S aau liis insight 
m the choice of symbols, Jhivo lodged links I'Kitwcen the 
iililerate of many nationalities, ami [»vive also united 
Ihousai’ds of Tudions of varying ca' tos in one symbolic 
act. Home >ptiuiing wilh the » ha/ka - h/*,> aJ vva^^s been done 
to a very large «'xt-ent, but rccentlv hainl loom weavers 
luive been iiicr(,iising]y dependent on mdispun yarn. I.ess 
and less w^cic the cnltivaiing class hlhug thtar unuLCupi<^d 
timf' in the anf:ient way, 'I’o lurn (here were many 
arguments in favour of the reintrodui’tion of spinning 
in homes fiom W'hieh it Ind vaiusho<! and os eueourage- 
luenl where it was laJLmg into di-ti^c* ile pictured the 
gniural poverty of tlie pec*plc velicvt-d by thn constant, 
though stnall, payments lo be gained ftorn its use. He 
saw indepemierjc.e of western civiiiratiuu s^-cmed lor the 
peasant folk. He Saw, it dtawing Oion ami women away 
from idle talk, from the niilways, from ih‘' law ctmi ts: 
To him it ty^pified the utter reaction of his soul from the 
evils of western civilization, a reacti(Ui wliich Irad gone 
so iar that he saw nr>H|mg but evil in the system into wliich 
he had entered i».^riier j^ears, and with which he had 
tried to co-operate, Theie was genius in his choice of the 
spiimiug-wheel as symbol of his gospel of rebirth for the 

' «<‘e The Siimt Ind%a, by S. J. Thomson, CJ,K„ T.M.S., p. ^ 

* SpiimmE-wheel. 
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sdf-respect of his coiintr3mien. The charka was a thing 
tangible and visible, linked with dee$> hereditary instincts. 
It could be used in the poorest hut, a^d no caste Jtaw 
’a^ut it out from a place of ’honour in the strictest 
Brahmanicipl home. 

The wearing of plain clean wliite ho^iespun or khaddar 
was his other symbol, and its value as a symbol is perhaps 
only second lo that of the charka. A long plaliorm in 
AhmMabad station, seen from the window of an incoming 
Rajputana mail, remains as a picture of Gandhi’s ideal 
vanguard of Indian nationality. It was night, and the 
brilliant colottrings of countless turbans and saris 
appeared ip strong light and shade where the glare of 
the station lights fell on them, and sank into dimness in 
the' intervals. Small groups of Europeans watched the 
passing windows for the faces of friends. But between 
that customary scene and the train stood a silent, 
motionless line, two or three deep, of men with white 
caps, white shirts, white dhotis.* They were waiting thus 
in ordered ranks to salute a saint as he passed southwards 
through the city. 

Gandhi belongs to the Hindoo Vaishya, or Merchant 
caste. He was born in Gujarat in 1869. He was called 
to the English Bar, and has practised in the High Court 
of Bombay. He took part in organizing Indian 
Ambulances in South Africa during the Boer War 
and in i-ecruiting in the Punjab during the European War. 
In Africa he took an active part in trying to secure bettel* 
conditions for Indians in Natal. His unique personality 
has won for him the reverence of large bodies of Muslims, 
who think of him as their '* Wale.” or Holy Protector, 
and through his efforts and his strenuous preaching of 
passive resistance he has united the s^pathies of 
educated Hindus and Muslims in a rema»able degree. 
Many whose hopes for India are of a materialistic type 
fevere lum and quote him in criticism of others, whil< 
th^ use great liberty in explaining many of his sayings 
to suit their owp policy, until explaining bears a vefj 
dose, resemblance to explaining away. And, indeed, he 
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himseK, in his 

K li^ Swaidesm^^^ffi^s^t begalr^^Pie^n^ of last 
tuty. At 

the advanc^in|Sit devyopmcnt of ’iHian honie» 

industry. Sl^er,, especiallv during the agitsatipn roured 
by the partition (^Bengal, it embodied a dehniie policy 
of boj'cotl of Mbh goods. At Gandhi repudiated 
this niethod ipf propaganda as out of line with the policy 
of pas^jj^^ resistance, but later he adopted it and carried 
it to ^r^ator .e|;treTnes. He demanded of his followers 
the bnfning all foreign clothes that they possessed 
and the effort to pL.suatl* others tr? do the -ame. The 
persuasion in many cases was far frem non-violent in 
spirit* and in some ^nses was acHially violent iii deed. 
Ill some parts of tue country men and bi>ys began to wear 
the plaiir ‘little Gandhi cap from economy, becruise the 
turban a costly hcadiliess, and was easily snatdied 
from their heads to be t hi own on Uie cart that conveyed 
the foieign good« to the bonfire. 

Before Gand^u's trial he had uidefmit<jly postponed the 
campaign of mass civil disol>cdience or passive resistance, 
which he had several tiait‘S b« en on the point of inaugu- 
rating. His reason was that the countrv was not ready 
for It. Since his iiupRsonnunt, interest has been largely 
focussed on Ihe question whether the Congress, when 
it met at Gaya, y^mld reverse its former decision 3 to 
discouiage members from standing for election to the 
reformed Councils, winch had been reached under 
Mr. Gandhi’s influence* 4 

Gandhi’s brief leadership may seem but an episode in 
the history of Indian polftical agitation, but so powerful 
an influence will not pass without leavhctg permanent 
results. As far as it is possibly to glean hiss^ettled convic- 
tions from his somewhat ^^^ponflicting writfcgs, he would 
repudiate the suggestion Hflhat the more active virtues, 

* Home ^ 

» Home Industry. 

i The* opinion of the Congress at Gaya was divided on tAis subject 
and on otliers. Four parties h^ve been formed.^ ftfc Indian SAind 
R0fofmBrf July 7th. ' 

* Sec ** lndi 4 in the Round Table, Septeiilber' 19%%* . 
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that achievement, that the search for truth, are necessary 
to the highest development ol hitman character. His 
Htle^^riptioiis of th^ ideal life leav^httle room for the 
de^^elopmenj: of corporate responsibimy. His own struggles 
with the sefnse of indirect responsibility for the results 
in riot of prof>aganda in which he insi^j^ on non-violence 
in deed, while he expressed and inspBted bitter violence 
of thought, found expression in his letters to the papers 
and in his statement at the time of^is trial. But no call 
to his fellow-countrymen to trust each other and to 
co-operate with each other could be clearer than his. 
In his eagerness for this his tendency was to believe that 
it was aireadj' there. 

In tl\e passionate nationalism in which he dreams of 
a day when the world will be Jndianized he presents an 
interesting contrast to Rabindranath Tagore. To Gandhi 
all t'vil comes from western civilisation. Tagore's great 
fear is that India will strivcj lor nationality' at the cost 
of her soul. To him a nation is ** that aspect a whole 
population assumes when organized for a mechanical 
purpose/' “ the organized self-interest of a whole people." 

If he writes, ‘'we who are no nation/' in opposition 
to the einpbasis laid by most Indian reformers on the 
growing unity vi India, it is not that he may rest there. 
He goes on in prov'e that Indians special problem has 
bc*tm, and still Uy, to deal with difftTent races living in 
contiguity with {’a*:h other. In this twcmtioth century, 
the telationslup with tlie British Government is included 
in race problem. 

His effort has been to make a way for ivorld-wide co- 
operation,* and h(^ <h:mands of the immediate future the 
co-operation of India and Britain, not only for the sake 
of these two countries, but for the, benefit of the world. 

Tagore shores with Gandhi the idealization of simplicity, 
but while he wishes to keep as much as possible of 
simplicity of life, and large miargins of leisure, he wishes 
also to secure for Itidhi all that is finest in world-thought 
and scientific discovery, 

* See “ Letteis from Abroad/* by Kabindranath Tagore, Modem 
Rwteuf, Calcutta, December 1922, See also Nationtdism, by Habindranath 
Tagore; and Indian Naiionaltty. by R. N, Gilchrist, LE.S., pp. 154!. 
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He is willing to welcome ^the^fts of western civilization, 
but he is Sis strong as any other on tha necessity 

that constructive worl^ must coirie ftrom within India 
herself ; otherwise she is hound to be a beggar and to ask 
for privileges which she should rist? to claim. 

lt‘ is perhaps bo, cause representatives of many race® 
unite 't6 form the people of India that patriotic feeling 
gathers to so great an extent round tlic thought of the 
country itself. The na^idnal Indian song, Bande 
Mataram/'^ “All Hail, Oh MotLerlard/' brings this out. 
It is easy to discuss whethf‘r the mingled populations 
of India can over become one consolidated nation, btit 
the slightest geographical kn j shows that India 

is a complete whole cut off from t)r lest of the world 
in spite of the man^ \arietics of her climate and her soil. 
This consciousness of the close connection between the 
country and her cliildron is a very real element in modern 
thought as it is expiessed by nationalists. 

« Wo have no xnothor, 

NVf ii.ive m> father. 

No brother, no wife, no cliilJ, 

No hearrh, no home 

We acknowledge nothing s'.vo the motherland. 

My HK^thcrland I sing , 

Thou ait iny head, Tium art my heart, 

M> hie ani! scuil art, Thou, 

My -oul, rny vv irship, and my art. 

Hctorc Ihy feet 1 bow/* 

The song is tak^n from the iiviv^el Ananda Math, -written in 1772, by 
BauMirn Chan<lra i'ha-tb’i jca. It ir> probable that in the original the 
meaning was " MoDiei's Land ” — the land of Mother Kali ; but the »ong 
was adoj^ted by tno.sr* who agitated against the division of Bengal, and haa 
«it least added this se</nid moaning, even if it stiU retains sornet^ng ot 
Uj(‘ hrst. Si e A ll i 0/ the Indian Nationalist Movemenk, by Sir Vemey 
Lovett, K.CS.l.i p, bi. 
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THE COMING OF MODERN INDUSTRY 

Thk outline tdicady given may serve as a background 
against which the gradual tnirance of modern industry 
into India may he seen. But the things sketched are 
much more tliaii a background. They arc the warp on 
which a people’s life is woven ; and they enter into 
and continue to affect tliat life when it is lived whthin 
factory wails and amid the clamour of the untiring 
machines. . 

'ihere are more ilian three hundred and nineteen 
million people in India. In the year ig2i, a hundred, 
two thousand and seventy -five women werfe woiking in 
cotton and juto ntills, and ninety-one thousand nine 
hundred and forty-nuv; in mines.* When these figures 
are cotisid<‘rcd, it will be nwli/ed what a very sligljtt impact 
on the life of Ilje w omen of India organized industry has 
made as yet, and if might seem at first sight that many 
other problems make a gieatcr demand on study than this 
conipaiativeiy small on*, But with further thought 
the convhiifai coirics that the importance of the matter, 
is out of ;d] pioporlitm to the numbers at present afiected. 
Modern mdiisiry, tliongh a very small element in *t|i^dUe 
of tJie peojde at the present day, is now developing rapidly. 
Apart iiom statistics whicdi show the increasing numbers 
of workers, the new bmidjngs rushing in mill areas 
tell their owj) tale. Along the banks of the Hopghly, in 
Ahmedabad, iu Broach, in v^urat, in Bombay^ in ^holapur, 
in Coimbatore, and in Nagpur, the of bi^ilding 

mingle with the ntuse of machinery, Often the ong^al 

» fifty seven thousand four hundred and three of these were woriliit 
below ground. 
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mill seems dwarfed by the more imposing additional 
sheds that have been erected in the wide compound. 
At the other end of the «icale, tege letters bn the gate of 
a compound in an unitnportant street may call attention 
to the opening of a yet unregistered nailL Within the 
gate of one of tluf latter type a little office stood ; 
that there was a smalJ, empty yard" and at the farther 
side some ramshackle buildings. The leisurely manager 
pointed to cast-off engines from another mill and hoped 
to have them in working order in a foitnjght. In the 
sheds where the dilapidated marlnnery laj, a group of 
men and women stood looking at it, but they took no 
active part in handling it, nor did they rn ni any hurry 
to see the work, at which they hoT>ed to be (miployed, 
actually commenc' d liiis was ri lypjcai inst ance of 
the haphazaid and happy- go-luck v ^ay in which small 
enterprises spring up alongside of. but ou entirfdy different 
lines, from the laiger and moJ<‘ up-to date factories. 

Into the outlook of another inlaiit cotton mill a new 
clement had entered. The small pla< employed only a 
few workers, and :ts pti^mises w'ere of the simplest ; but 
its manager had worked in Nagpur in one of the most 
advanced giOu]>s of mills m India, and his experience 
there hati made him dicain dxeams. As he stood on 
the thieshokl of the .shed and looked out on the wide 
unoccupied spiscc^^ tlial: sunounded it, he saw, and made 
his iieare.r sec, new buildings with large ventilating shafts 
and open compounds, busy with life--*' Just like the 
limpress Mills/' 

I'liore aie those who ask if it is ueccssar}^ to look forward 
to a great expansion of factory indusiry in India, and 
there are not a few who stdl hope that India will hold 
herself to a great c'xtent apart from commerce, develop 
her village life, and recreate Jier handicrafts, and in the 
main let the modern world go by. Ihere are those who 
are working with this end in view, and their work and their 
ideals are factors that must be taken into consideration 
in all thought of the future of India, 

But there are other forces at work ; prominent amongst 
these is the Swadeshi Movement, inspSredf not only by 
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the- de^ir^ to improve Indian trad^ and cottxrisjierpe inde^ 
pendentiy of Europo, but also by the desite; India 
should take her place in the van of cbmmercikl life, that 
she bo again, as she was once before, though 

in entirely "changed conditions, the centre of the worla'^ 
trade. 

It is Irnc that one line of the Swadeshi movement 
emphasizes the desirability of village industries and hand 
manufacture, and works for a return to primitive economic 
conditions Tor all But there is also a widespread desire 
expressed by a large number of the keenest nationalists, 
for a prospcTon^ and progressive industiial policy along 
modern linc^. The strength of this desire is shown by 
the way in winch it is taken for granted by ,many of 
Gandhi's followers that his . 4<‘inand that eyer|r uian 
should spin his ow'n yarn and wtiave his own clolhing is 
a temporary one, and is not tyjical of his peffeinent 
ideals for the futuie. 

The strong determination to press forward^ in modern 
industry and to take a prominent place in the world 
of commerce, found expression in the demand that India 
should be recognized by the League of Nations as one 
of the eight nations of chief industrial importmice whose 
Governments have a right to nominate members for the 
governing body of the international Labour Office.^ 

Even if tliis attitude were not present, it is exceedingly 
dou])tful wiittluT it would be possible for the country 
to remain uutsid< of the modem industrial system. 
Wlietlier Indian enterprise and capital arc turned into 
tliis channel or not, the opportunities for the opening 
of factories by outsiders would continue and increase, 
and would be taken advantage of by employers of other 
nations. The fact that the vast majority of the people 

^ » The Bst v{ the states of chief itulaslnal importance adopted by 
the luternimoiiU LalKnn CuiileieDce m Washington in IQ19 did not 
Include India A foniud complaint was presented by the Indian Govern- 
ment to the Council the League of Nations at San Sebastian, on 
August 5, 1970. Thii) led to the le-exainination of the cribjria on which 
the selection Jiiatl been ba^ed On Sept^ainber ^o, 19^*2, the Council adopted 
a Re solution which entitled India to representation on the governing 
|gRy of the luterualional Labour Olhce. An account of the inquiries 
and discussions whicli led to this result is given ip jt;he Official Bulletin 
of the Int^national Labour Ofhee for December 20, 1922. 
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are cultivators is not a sufficient reason for faeUeving 
that industrialism has no justifiable sphere to fill in their 
progressn ThtTc are thore, indeed, whC trac¥ t*ke present 
poverty to the fact that the choice of occupations is so 
limited. 

The first clfort to introduce mod^^rn mill industry into 
India is surrounded With tragedy. In i8i8 a gioup of 
Lancashire girls were taken ou*- to Bengal io introduce 
factory methods of work tlierc. The old mill al Bowreah 
to which the}'' went, stands on the western bank of the 
Hooghlv, some miles fxlovv Calcutta, iuavy, wliite- 
washed tombs in the rani e/ass ol a sn^nll ccoiotery near 
the mill compouTul keep in remeinluaxice the swift 
death to which many them fell ^'«ot:ins 

Ihit the begiuTii, g >f I he devidoj nieut lo India of nulls 
dMwTx by steam was in the ^sixtfes. In 1851 the first 
cotton mill in the hkanbay !’residet<ry was oj'cned in 
Gujarat, and thiee yeai'> iaier this was iollowed by the 
Ofxnir’g m. a jute niiJ) at Serampo7*t\ The success of 
tluee pua.ct 1 i'.iviojies encouraged the cr< ction of fathers. 
On ilie whole, iir wU(‘ has been slow bill, as has xdready 
been noted, fijoic. .oe now signs of a much more rapid 
expansion. 

Tjie opoiimg of mills in country distriefs has not so 
gu illy chang^’d the livis (/f those vvoiking' in them as 
ha;', ilie ccnli lir/alion ' of the new power in cities and 
in their outskirts. It is in tlu^ congested mill areas on 
th(' Ilooghly in Fhaigal, in Bombay, in Ahmedabad and 
in ('awnpoie that ol tlie special problems involved 

have U) be w aked out. 

It is Interesting to note that Gujarat, which saw. in 
the 3e%cnth cent in the departuie of the colonists of 
Java, and Btngal. iroin which still earlier adventurers set 
sail, siionld bo the fust regions invaded by the , new 
mechanical industries. It recalls the fact, could it at any. 
time be forgotten, that commeua and industry have a 
long history in India. 

Neither with regard to cotton nor tc^ jute was the dis- 
covery of the possibilities of the raw material the work 

* See 257 i- 
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of Sk foreigner . Jute had beexi grown for ceittttud^ and 
had been made into coarse cloth for bags throughout 
Bengal, It was the common material for the garments 
of the pohrest of the people when the demand for clothing 
became more widesparad. Tt is still jised by some of 
the aboriginal tribes. The increase, of the corn trade 
of the world brought a groat demand for rough gunny- 
bags. And for a time the Bengal peasant found himself 
sure cf a market for home-woven jute. At this period 
the manufacture in India was entirely a home industry. 
All the processes ' through which the jute plant passed, 
from its sowing in the ground to its final appearance as 
a bag ready for export, were carried out in the districts 
in which it was grown. These districts cover a narrow 
aica, and Ihereiore changes in the methods of spinning and 
weaving jute affect a comparatively small number of the 
population. Though tlie introduction of suitable machinery 
for jute weaving in Dundee m^de the home- weaving of it 
no longer profitable foi the Bengali peasant, the fact 
that lie could at once take part in growing jute for export 
made tJic upheaval less serious than it would otherwise 
have been. 

Tlie conditions of the growing, spinning, and weaving 
of cotton touch the interests of the whole country. Every- 
one wears cotton in some form or other. The sari,* the 
luiban, dhoti of the masses of the people are of 
cotton. The symbolic, si lirt of the Parsee woman must be 
of cotton, howevci righ the silk of her sari and skirt 
may be. Tlie history, too, of the jute industry is short 
when it if compared with that of cotton. The muslifis 
of India, the finest of which have been described as 

woven winds/' were known in Rome in the day^ of her 
power. In spite of the upheavals of Muslim invasion 
and The d(ipression of enterprise which accompanied the 
decay of the Moghul Empire, these and other exquisite 
fabrics were freely made in many centres until the 

> A long piece c»f (.lotfi, wlucU, draped in widely diHering ways, is the 
principal garment of the Hindu woman. 

« shortei piece of cloth worn round the thighs of the Hindu man. 
See p- 48. ” 



beginniQg of i&e nbeteiai^ oeiitttryv^: 
trade of the East India company W 
cloths, .^curios, and spices. Its policy was the coimsoft 
policy of the time, ft was that of the man of enterjmse 
and initiative who takes for granted that his methods 
are the obvious ones, and who thinks little of the retiring 
yet Beautiful possibilities that«he may be crushing in hfe 
stride. In order to have large supplies from which to 
select, the control of entire markets was secured, an4 
artisans were forbidden to sell any of their work till 
the Company’s officers had made their choice. Great 
injury was done to Indian industries and craftsman^p. 
The injustices were piobably neither more intentional 
nor more heartless than those done by sections of the 
home community to other sections, but coming as they 
did in the intercourse between peoples of different race^, 
they bear international consequences. Initiative was 
discouraged and the natural internal trade of the country 
hampered. 

With the culmination of the industrial system in Britain 
this policy was reversed. Instead of the endeavour to 
gather the best that India's craftsmen could offer for 
European markets, came a sudden effort to close the 
British market by prohibitive tariffs against manufac- 
tured textiles, an enhanced demand for raw material,, 
and a determined effort to return that raw material to 
India either in the form of yam or of cloth. 

It is little wonder that intense bitterness is felt in India 
to-day on economic grounds. When those who look at 
cotton from the point of view of Lancashire 
protection Irom the competition of manufacturers sup- 
ported by cheap labour, they forget the greatness of the 
debt that British industries owe to those of the country 
whose interests have been sacrificed. They forget, too, 
in spite of many reminders, that the stronger stamina 
of the Englishman makes it possible for him to do on an 
average as much work in two hours as sM Indian can in 
six, and that machinery costs about ‘twice as much tiwe 
as here. These facts are no justyKcalaon of inadequate 
wages, which must be dealt with fto^ an intematiOBal 
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pbiul of view, l>nt fhcy do affect the propaganda that 
seekv<^ to xise tariffs to force British goods on India, 

Refcmice ha:, already l>een made to the fact that 
it is often questioned whether it would not have been 
better to kt'op niodern industrialism out of India, It 
ha an interesting Uicoretical question, blit it is one that 
exists in theory alone. In Ihe present world-outlook no 
great nation ran U isolated and left to i>ursue a policy 
rnfirely difien.iit irom tijat of its neighbours, still less 
^.an it be i^nced to witlidrav^ itself from the general life 
of the world The fact that in Iht' west the i ocial possibili- 
ties of tlie great ch:.roverj^ ol Tne»‘hanical forces have been 
inisimdrrstood a:v! lanicnlddy irusdirocted, does not 
]ni vent the ltdtci opcmjig a world- wide opportunity. 
ihcH' is still the pt ^ssiUility that India may be prevented 
from hhiiMleNug m her apjdication of the new power to 
*o gnat ;:n fxieiit as the Wfst has don<*. 

In the t mcKhaii iiaiushv as t isolated from the 
general life c! ihe peoph'^ ami eiraid be modified more 
f asil\ than it ^^oald in iaihl ’. wlieie it lum been in operation 
for iBoiL than con(?n\. At tlie sann tim<' n nmsi l>o 
acknowledged dial the reasaeis that make n onjjossible 
foT a j>rog;r. mg ok^ttni country to remain unaffected 
by modfni uio'irJTiala.ni uiake it extremely difficult 
for her tr ih^llow s line or In r own, if she docs take part 
in its a(ri^ jti^ - 

While aliuwaiKe r. made that fact, it may be 
suggested iliat a of rouniries cntirrl)^ in tht current 

of industiiab.m, go\^err»t d in commerce and manufacture 
by its d»'rnrN »Ls and s.jnctions. and of countries that arc 
slowly optunig ilicir n'nitorirs to its operations, does not 
vSupp]}'^ a coti.C’Ule count of lh<' hax'cs that have to be 
taken into t oiisiderc uon. nor of the public on which they 
may be expteied to t,ik< (.liVrt In all parts of the world 
to-day there are those v l*.u aic asking why the enlarge- 
ment of Iniinan p'^w rs that caurie with the inventions 
of Arkwright and Ins follows have not U*d to the enfranchise- 
mt-iit (j 1 n.ankind, and who hope and believe that means 
will yet be devised vlmreb}' such a liberation may come, 
A foreshadowing of the fulfilment of their hope may be 
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seen in tht mdesprea^.i;afiuen the Labour Conference 
held in Washington in^ igVg, ' 

The deliberations that preced^ the caIBng of the 
Conference, and the results 'that# sprung from its 
discussions and from the conventions adopted by its 
members show, at least, that men aref ready to recognize 
and acknowledge, with new earnestness, the evils that 
have been bound up with western civilization, and are 
asking how these eviJ^Jean be eliminated. The realization 
that an adequate ans^/‘to this question is of vital and 
urgent importance, not to individual nations only, but to 
the whole liumari race, is being forced on the public con- 
science in many lands. The question before India is 
nqt whether she wall wander off on an isolated path, but 
wether she will tqjke advantage of the opportunity that 
is open to her and throw herself into lii\e with progressive 
thought and action, . 

. The fact that her modern developments are still pliable, 
gives to Ibose wlio seek that she should lead in the counsels 
of the nations this clear line of advance. They may 
demand from industrialism that it create no new evils, 
and that it be ready to receive and to act upon information 
concerning the effect it is producing on the moral and 
social standards of those whom it employs. 



CHAPTER 


THE CROWING AND GINNING OF COTTON 

In the lit art of Inciia, on a coitam Government tnap,* tjune, 
is an area < oJunred solid red. H is th(' only one Tlie 
disinct lliat .iround Aniraoli in the Ca^ntrai Provinces, 
and t]i<‘ y<-a‘^nn f<-r its iiniqir rojouriiig is that lliere alone 
the gn.wiiif4 of cott<*n ov‘c*i]>n‘S ruoie than tifiy per < cin. ot 
tlic L'lrJ under cultivation, hrum tliis j^aich '»a the 
map l ogo of lesM'*r degrets of redness, stpirh, till 

the sprinkled dui ^ on ^3 svlrdv* giound, that deinUf ar#as 
in which oidy jaie ja/r ^-nt. of tfie cultivat'd pr(‘iiiuJ is 
occup)e<1 l>y ('oil CM/; c(\e place to islands and stri{>s oi 
puie vdnte, FieTf'. Kaslunir oi die noith to Tinm'velly 
in tlie scern {ho only huge tti^ais ilrad grow no cotton 
aie in soaih Gi‘ s , m Beng'd mi tin' north-west of 
Raipel ana 

lie? Ln/;('st p{ ep<a lienate cjuautity of cotton is grown 
round Ani/af ii, Imu special intc^rest ccnties on oilier 
distiAis w'ijriv nnj>oitaut <'?vperiments arc being carruMl 
Oh a view mnpreve the quality of Indian cotton, 
fb* d(’p( u I; on the cedour, the silkiness, and the 

length and of its fibres, Th(' chief detect of 

Inuiau (ottoji lA tU(‘ shoitncss of tlie fibre. In the jiast 
then- seem to liave b(a u strains of long-stapled cotton 
grown ir aistiiets fr^m vviT’cli they have now enltrcly 
du:)d out, ]'j) inodtTu nruc:^ iinti) quite recently, Indian 
coituus liavr: v iiJcd iro?n less than half an inch to about 
three-quarters cF an itich in staple. The story of the 
ef£<u1s made duiing the years since 1840 to increase the 
length has lt;jd ol lepeaicd disappointments, but there 
are large areas lu the south of the I^>oml?ay Presidency Tn 

» See Cotton Maps ct India, No.*3. i and 2 
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which American varieties, introduced many years ago^ 
have persisted. And in the Punjiiab and ill Sind recmt 
selections of American strains have bromght good results. 
Another imported strain is much grown in Sou^ India. 
Successful experiments in improving Indian str^s are 
being carrieck on in the Broach district. . But u yet it 
has riot been found possible to get cotton of longer staple 
thari a little over an inch, about the length of medium 
American, into general cultivation in any part of the 
country.^ Carelessness in picking and in packing further 
lessens the value of Indian cotton for export to Western 
countries. 

The cotton plant is a small shrub » something like a young 
black-currant bush. In Indian fields its height varies 
from one and a half or two feet in ground to 

three or four feet in good ronflitigins Hind IfiSder careful 
treatment. The bush tapers to a point and bears leaves 
with divided lobes on long slender stalks. The flowers 
arc like single hollyhock blossoms, and are usually yellow 
or white in cohiur. Wieu the flower withers th('. seed 
vessel is seenrio form a fruit divuitHl into s<^veral com- 
partments in shape not unlike tlie outer cover of the cape 
gooseberry though not like it in colour. When the boll is 
ripe, the outer shell bursts open and shows masses of 
silky lint which is attached to and entirely covers the 
Seeds. This mass of fibre may remain partially within 
the burst boll or it may overflow and hang down like 
a small bunch white tassels. 

But the cultivation of cotton does not go on without 
labour. The cotton seed, if used on imirrigated land 
dependent on rainfall, may have to be sown three times 
before a crop is secured. The seasons for Sf>wing and- lor 
picking vary much, as the rains reach different parts of 
the continent at different dates, and as the growing and 
ripening processes may take anything from five to nine 
months. The appearance of the plants above ground is 

* §2® Indian Cotton Committee, i^i9» p» 5* ^ 

» DitfereDt varieties of tree cotton are found, tStol scaredfy any use is 
made of these in modern industry. One variety Is grown near temples. 
Its nbres are woven Into the sacred cord woiuJby Brahmans. The Imt 
of another in use for stuffing beds' cushions. 
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f<^^owcd by a busy season of thinning out, weeding, and 
tuning 11)^0 soil to retain rhoisture. As harvest approaches, 
the plants need less attention, and there is a lull before 
the^eavy lajbour that comes with the picking, season. 

In certain areas the picking of cotton is done entirely 
by women, and the crop is considered the ^perquisite 
of the wife of the cultivator. The manageihent is left 
in her hands, and she, with women relatives, neighbours, 
and hired workers, carries through the long drawn-out 
and exacting w^ork. The bolls ripen gradually. They 
must not bo pulled too early in the day while they 
are still wTt with dew, nor ,must they remain on the 
branches till the heat of the sun has made the leaves 
and tlie seed vessels brittle. This involves a pressure of 
work during limited hours at the height of the season 
and long periods -of careful garnering of the earlier and 
later fruits. With the demand foi mass production and 
the increasing quantity of raw cotton that is spun and 
woven far away from the fields where it is grown, the 
middleman, tlie contractor, and the overseer become 
preminent. 

In a year of good growth there is little space left between 
the bushes. The harvest field presents a fairly level surface, 
rising from which are seen the figures of groups of women. 
The early sunshine, falling on heads and shoulders, 
emphasi^^es the colours of the saris, while the faces turned 
away from the sun, and shaded by the overhanging drapery, 
are in deep shadow. The cotton is pricked into large 
canvas sacks, and beside the sack, or near it, appear the 
white coat and black circular cap of the overseer. 

At^. otie corner of tlje field, or at the point where a road 
most nearly approaches it, masses of picked cotton ^ are 
piled, and there is found the life and stir that is never 
absent from country metting-placos or from the ordering 
of any business. The medley of colour and movement 
is wonderful. Carls laden high with cotton linger without 
any movement luwaids starting. Empty carts edge 
forward to secure a good lading* place. The bullocks ate 
tugged this way and that. Everyone shouts orders 

» Cottem before it is ginned is known as kapas; ginning, as lint. 
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except perhaps the tall rigi4«l’athan watchman with bis. 
lathi grasped. ^ 9 ttlder high. Oyer this tumnltunus scflite 
stretches the bnlhant bluf,sky. A chimp of frees gives 
shade to some of the busy, group, spd forms a dark back- 
ground against which the colouned turbans of the men, 
the painted horns of the bullocks and the brilliant masses 
of cotton, like hillocks of glittering white snoW, stand out 
in dazzling relief. 

If the cotton is examined more closely and in the 
shade it does not look so white. The dirty appearance 
is given to it by broken twigs, leaves, bits of the ^ell 
or of ttie seed-vessel and bj^ dust. 

From the field the kapas is taken away to’ some local 
cotton market or- straight to a ginning factory. These 
factories and the presses that are often found within their 
compounds need little machinery, and are scattered over 
the districts where the raw material is grown. Often 
they are found on the outskirts of country towns. 

The local cotton market presents the features of the 
lading of the carts by tin* roadside multiplied many times 
over. There is more diversity of local colour perhaps, 
but the. masses of col ton are shrouded under canvas 
covers wliich only allow liadies of white to appear here 
and there. From the market-place tall chimneys may 
be seen. .Some of these are slim and slight, and probably 
belong to ginning factories. The moi e massive ones suggest 
that in this rural town spinning and weaving mills are 
flourishing. The raw cotton, bought in the hubbub of 
the market, is carried to the wide, quiet and, at first 
sight, almost empty compound of the ginning factory. 
Some factories have corrugated jron .sheds in which, to 
store their raw material, but very often much of the 
unginned cotton is dumped on the ground in huge moimds 
recalling the snowy hillocks by the roadside, with here 
and there a soiled patch tliat looks like tlie bit the spade 
has touched in shovelling it. 

A handful of the kapas shows that the fibres are not soft 
and intermingled like cotton ^ool, bu| separate, sillqfj^, 
and ^ossy. A microscope reveals the slight twist in the 
fibre that nakes it so good a material for spinning. The 
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natoral spiral co-operates with and strengthens the arti- 
ficial twist by which, later, the fibres arc held together in 
tlic finest threads. In highly skilled hand-spinning the 
length of ^he fibres is less important than in maclrine 
spinning. Trained fingers give much gentler treatment 
than machinery dot-,s. 

To such a town, people whose agricultural holdings in 
the surrounding districts have riot been able, to maintain 
them, gather, some to settle permanently, some to move 
on later to the cities. There are others, resident in' the 
groups of riilages that the suburbs, who find that the 
hoiischold level of is fulling. A woman 

belonging to one or otl^'p^yRise groups can see. from her 
hut door or from the wcll^the bullock-carts pass along 
the road towards the town, top-heavy with their loads 
of kapus. As she watches them day after day her mii^ 
become.s accustomed lo the thought of the factories. 
It has bcf'u her cukom to do her home work ; to grind 
the corn, to scour the brass dishes with sand till they 
ahine again, to prepare the meals, to look after the children. 
There has been much ha^ work, mucii monotony, some 
leisure, and many fan:^y and neighbourly interests in 
this hfo If she ha? only lately come with her husband 
fioni their tuuutry l.eme, she will find her now interests 
b>.'lh wider andi narrower. The former day’s work was 
harder, foi it jirobitbly included tending and milking 
cattle, working m the fields, weeding, and haivesling. 
It included, loo, long hours of watching from perches 
to scare birds from tJie'^am. If famine conditions iiave 
driven the family inte tlu- outskirts of the town, her last 
meinorK? ol the old iuuue may be of watching grain that 
would never he worth reaping, of seeing goats, buffaloes, 
cattle, and sheep grow thinner and thinner, perhaps of 
the day when they were sold for next to nothing, to be 
bought again, if et er fortune turned sufficiently for that, at 
full value ; ol \i.sils to moneylenders ; of the faxnily council 
and the decision that her husband should be the first 
to go. 

Here ahe feids that the wages the husband earns, thougli 
they sounded large at first, do not go far when every drink 
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of wiXk, >every seer * of grsiin, j&vtry pot of gfei ^ must be 
paid for by aim|S^3 and pice.4 lie |^ut in Which they- 
live may be uo ' smaller ^than the one they fiad in the 
country^ but instead of the fields and the far horizon, 
there axe rows and groups of other sudi huts and, over all, 
as the close afternoon darkens, the smoke of the neigh- 
bouring chimneys. The occupants of the huts nca^ hers 
are not over-friendly, perhaps, and the want of the 
familiar faces oppresses her. There is little to make her 
value the leisure she has amongst these strange people 
and strange surroundings and much io tempt her to 
follow the women of the neighbourhood to work. So 
one day she finds her way to the compound of the ginpihg 
factory. She may follow her husband there, for he may 
be one of the coolies that are needed to carry cotton. 
But as the number* of women employed exceeds thb 
number of men it is more probable that husband and 
wife will take different roads, and that he will go to a 
spinning or weaving mill. It may be easier at first for 
the woman to go into the ginning factory, which will 
close down in a few months' tim(‘, than into the cotton 
mill where there is work all the year round. In entering 
the latter she may have a fear of being trapped for life, 
whereas she knows tliat the other will thrust her out at 
the end of the season. 

Wittiin one compound there may be two or three ginning 
sheds and a press. The gins are housed in long two-storey 
buildings, which are slight erections, sometimes of corru- 
gated iron on a wooden frame. The chief entrance is 
by a flight of outside stairs to the upper storey. The 
lower storey consists of a somewhat dark shed, often 
unfloored. Other sets of steps ascend at intervals t<^ 
platforms which run out from openings in the side S walls 
of the upper storey. From railings at the sides of the 
platforms large bags hang, aixd into these men are jMressing 
the lint. A steady rain of cotton-seeds drops into the shed 

> The imperial seer is two and two*>fifth pounds avoirdupois, 
the market seer varies greatly. In Bombay it is about twelve ouAoei. 

* Clarified butter. 9 See p. 38, 

4 About a farthing. Three pies one pice ; four pice one anna. 

s Sometinies these platforms are at one side only of the fyx!tary, 

5 
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below, bat 0iis can only be seen by going dose up to the 
ibudlding and peering in. The seeds are gathered in 
and sacks, and many are sold to be ground into 
food fhr catjlc ; oil is made from others. The black, 
waterproof inner covering 'sometimes seen bit brown 
papca* is one of the last by-products and is made from the 
refuse of cotton seed oil. ' . ' „ 

Almu.st all the seed used for sowing * is now ginned in 
factories ; formerly hand-gins were used for this purpose, 
but this custom has largely fallen into disuse.® One of 
the greatest difficulties that those who are working Iot 
the impro\'ement <'f strains of cotton have to overcome 
is the extent to w'hich carelessness in collecting the seeds 
and in allowing various qualities of cotton to mb|||fcefore it 
is ginned, tends to deterioration. Selected andi|HpToved 
types, when sold to private cultivators, may losedl their 
special qualities within a year or two through mixture 
in the factories. Attempts are being. made to have the 
whole piodue.e of ctiltivators who are asiug the same 
strain ginned together.3 

Within the. upper storey of the factory a bench about 
four feet high runs along either side of the shed, broken 
at each exit to the j'latforras already mentioned. Tliese 
behcljqs are piled with kapas at the back, and on them, 
in Wont of the cotton, the women, some with cloths over 
thiar mouths, sit cros.s-legged, each with a little stick. 
In front of each one is an oblong box with sides sloping 
inwards from above in which a large toller revolves. Into 
this box she feeds handfuls of cotton from the piles behind 
her, and moves it right and left within the box with her 
hands and the stick, to keep it evenly distributed. 

The seeds are pressed out by the roller,4 from which 

* tTu^inned sre<i cannot be; sown by the dribs in use. Even af tfer ginning 
Anti that sliii adheres has to be plastered down, 
h-* See p. 7. ’ ’ 

5 In ttio Report of ike Indian Cotton Committee, pp. 175 f, methpi^ are 
swggestfHl by wliicfc the inixtux-c and consequent deterioration Ol ddttim 
may ho checked. 

4 Double roller gins are in frequent use. When these are in operation 
^e Mods are pressed l>ei%ve«‘n the rollers instead of against one as in the 
inn|ie roller jiictlvid. Saw gins are used in certain localities, especially for 
AtnMcau varieties oi cotton. They ore said to turn out a leaner lint 
bat to weaken the strength ol the staple. See CaUem Growing in India, 
by^Amo Schmidt, p. 49. 
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moving knives scrape the libres^ The se^ ag^ 

coilect in heaps on the ground ia the shed beiow, 
the lint is pushed upwards over the e<^e of the gin ami 
collects on the floor, frrm which it is carried in armiute 
to be packed into -the sacks that hang Jrom the si4bs 
of ihe Outer platforms 

The work is light' but very monotonous. In most.gins 
there is no appaiatus to carry off the dust and fluff, though 
a comparatively simple appliance has been invented 
is in use in some places. There K constant vibratidn. 
The buildings are shght, and the power that moves the 
machinery of the rolkr ginT makesi evetv timber of fldOtt 
and of bench oscillate continualiy. 

There arc factories of one storev cnly. In these the 
ground is hollowed o'lt underneath the gins to receive the 
seed. The building then vibrates much less, not only 
because the shed in whirh the women work > on the ground 
level but niso because the machimry luns along the roof 
and the whole structure must be built with suflicient 
strength to support its weight. This plan of building has 
obvious advautages, but there is much rnoic risk of aeddent 
as the overhead driving belts may break. 

Ginning IS a seasonal trade and foi tins reason it has 
obvious advant.igos for the woman worker. It occu|Hes 
licr, even in the longest season, foi six months of the y$ar 
only ; usually for but three or four ; and so it leaves her 
free to keep in touch with home life, and m many distiicts 
may evrti make it possible for her to follow agricultljral 
pursuits at the season at which her work in the fie]y|;is 
IS most needed. In many areas, more than half of nie 
period of work is in the cool season when the tax on her 
energies is less than it would be in the heat, and it com- 
mences opportunely when the demands for extra fpod 
clothing for her household arc apt to be most urgent. 

Bat in many cases any advantages tliat might come 
frmp these sources are more than counterbalanced by 
the conditions of work that prevail. The scattered 
and dftea lonely positions of the factories shut them off 
from frequent inspection and also from the pressure of 
local pabhe offlnion. The moral conditions prevailing 
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whore expounds are unlighted and women' 

en^loy^ )»efure or after daylight hours are often extrmldl^' 
bad.* enactments are safely brdken when’ iHttM 

announcement df the ooming of an fnspector can be wired 
on ahead wifen he boards the train, or carried through 
forest sliort cuta.after he alights at the station. 

In the Punjab, and probably in other localities, children 
have been exploited in ginning factories.* The character- 
istic story is told of a boy, said to have come with his 
mother’s food, who looked puzzled and made no reply 
when asked, " Which is your mother ? “ but answered 
quick as thought to the question, " How much do you 
get a day ? “ Panch anna,” fivepence ! 

The cotton press stands apart from the ginning sheds, 
and so do th% storage go-downs. In these there is great 
danger of fire, and a characteristic feature of a good com- 
pound is the extensive system of pipes for supplying and 
directing water in ca.se of need. 

Sometimes cotton is partially cleaned and opened out 
before it is ginned. When this is the case groups of 
women may be employed picking out leaves and sticks. 
If the machine for opening the cotton is so arranged 
that the end at which the cotton enteis is in one room and 
the discharge end in another with a wall between, women 
may^handle the cotton at the feed end. They are not 
allowed to work where the opened cotton leaves the 
machine because of the great danger of fire.3 

There are many difierent types of press in use. One of 
the most interesting to watch has a central machine on 
ball-bearings and three pits, each seventeen feet deep, 
in the ground. 

Cotton is flung into the pits to unseen workers. 
Gradually the latter rise to the surface as the fibre below 
them increases, till heads and shoulders appear above 
the edges of the openings When the spbce is full, the 

« See pp. Ill, 822. 

» See Annual Heport on tht Wording of the Indiem Fatlories Act, 1911, 
♦« the Punjab, Delhi, and N.W.F. Provinces lor 1915. by L. H. Tafia, M.A., 
p. 3. B»d that ioi 1920 hy W. H. Abel, A.M.I.Mech.E., pp. af. 

> See the Indtas Factones Act, igii, as modified up to July 1, xgse. 

Met. dfi. 
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oooMes who have carried lint and flun^ it in, throw them- 
selves back against motmds qf cotton and watch the 
pafckers stamp down still further the bulging contents 
( of the pits. These men tramp round and round, each 
with his arm thrown round another's shoulder and each 
with one foot on the floor and on.e in the pit. Then they, 
too, join the others* and watch the machine turn round, 
collect, and press the contents of the three jp|ls into one 
bale, which it binds and throws off into a vmeelbarrow I 
Much dust and fluff is in tne air, and most of the men wear 
cloths over their mouths, _ 

The bales are sent off by train to the various spinning 
and weaving ceiitrcs ir India, or to the harbours for 
export, chiefly to China or Japan. 

Chnned cotton that is destined for local man'Tacturc 
is not made into bales, but is carted unpressed from the 
gins to the mills. ' 

Within tlie compound groups of women may be seen 
out in the open or in small ramshackle sheds picking 
cotton that is specially diity. A heap of empty coco-nut 
shells dumped down anywhere suggests that for some* 
part of the work a gas engine is used, for anything will 
do as fuel to make gas.” ^ if building or repairing wqrk 
is going on a large < ireuiai inortai and the patient hiption 
of tlae bullock as he tiudge^ round and, round arid round 
his accustomed groove, keeping the •pounding’ stone in 
motion, may aitra» t atlenlion, or a long strihg of bullocks 
drawing ompty carts, a dozen or more linked together by 
a central wire running between each pair gf oxen and 
attached at the tar end to an old stearuf^^ne that is 
being dragged away 1 Tiees, too; aitd occasionally an 
owner's bungalow, give diversity to the compounds, and 
add to the leisurely feeling that so often pervades the 
surrourdings of country industries. 

» Th<j gas in one ginning compo^jaa Come from lincolo, 

aUd had worked for ttiree years u^Dublin, 



CHAPTER VI 


Tip: SPINNING AND WEAVING OF COTTON 

When the spinning ot cotton yam Is a home industry, 
it is possible to keep the fibres clean and unbroken. Small 
quantities are' gathered, ginned by a primitive method,* 
beaten out on a mat, and laid aside ready to be used as 
leisure permits. The handfuls of cotton fibre needed to 
keep the shallow basket of the spinner supplied can be 
picked over carefully, and, if the yarn is to be spun by a 
specially skilled worker, no tiniest fragment of stick or 
leaf, no least tangle of knotted fibres, will be allowed to 
pass through her sensitive fingers. Machinciy boasts no 
such powers, and mass production demajids an immense 
output of energy to achieve the results won so simply on 
the small scale. 

The mere fact that in order to make transport possible 
tbe^ jnasses of cotton have to be compressed into bales, 
suggests that labour will be needed to break up these 
soUd blocks and loosen the fibres. Carelessness in picking, 
the frequency with which the cotton has to be .dumped 
down and collected again, and the gritty particles it gathers 
from the dust-laden air through which it passes, involve 
a great amount of artificial labour in the preparatory 
stages of mechanical production. The practice of damping 
cotton before it leaves the ginning compounds in order to 
increase its weight, and the extent to which inferior 
qualities* and waste from mills are mixed with finer 
strains, tend to depress the value of Ipdian cottons and 
to increase the difficulty of producing the finer yams 

» SmaU cultivators sometimes use this methad in {Mreparing the cotton 
ftxaa which they wish to secure seed for sowing. It does not ent the seeds 

the p»wer gins are apt to do. 

■ See. Cotton Keport, p. rSo. 
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from it; Iti the mil^ sheds in which the i|iw cotton is 
stored, even an unpractised ^ye notjicm ^eat difEerences 
in the colo\ir and in the lustre of different masfes^ of- lint. 
Closer eafcamination shows that the fibres differ gtoalSiy 
in length, that they lie at all sorts of angles to each other, 
and that muth dirt mingles with the cotton/ In order to 
get a good result, different qualities have to be mixed^ 
in definite proportions, dirt must be eliminated, the 
bunches of lint must be open<'.d out and the fibres guided 
to lie parallel to each otUcr and to overlap so that the 
natural spiral curve will help to iink one fib^e to another. 

■ The strength of each fibr^ ol cottem is great. Weak 
spotb in yarn and in nateriai gcneialiy arise from the 
far.! that fibres have sii['ped fiom »^arh otlicr, not from 
bicokages in the 0]^n\s themMivc^ 

Ihe ]>roeosses of tteemg from dirt, aiid of opening out 
the fibres, arc curried out by heavy machinery, and the 
rc'rion suffeis eonsirhaably from th (3 roagimess of the 
beating and tearing opera H(>ns that go on in the earlier 
sUiges in wliich it passes through th(' opener and the 
sciilchcr. It crae^'ges from the hiitcr in the form of a 
compaialivoly loose lap whfcb is like r} sheet of coarse 
cott(Ui wool. A glance at the lap is ('uough to show 
th.it many impurilies have l)ern removed. Din, sand, 
sct.‘d, and leaf, bcin,; heavier than the hhres, hav’^e dropped 
thiough grids against which <he co1t<m Jias been dashed. 
If the lu'avy side; doors of tl^^ waste-ciminbcrs are opened 
J(^r a moment, nias'*ics of de))ris aie diixlosed. The carding 
engine Is.'gins to Jay ihe ^eparabi fibn^s parallel to each 
other, and spreads the lap into a gossamer web, which 
it finally gathers up into a thick soft sliver 2 about an 
inch wide. As it leaves the cari^Hog engine this sliyer 
is coiled into tall round cans in winch it is carried to the 
drawing-frames. In these fiarnes six separate slivers 
are very gradually drawn out till they emerge as one, 
the same size as each of the six that imtered. This proi::ess 
is repeated three times, in order to secure an even tliick- 

* C)n diEcrent prjiiciides from those oa which the mixiac already 
men ti. men is done I ® 

> In appearance a sliver is Uke a thick woolly braid. 
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ness throughout the final sliver. The wdrk of laying the 
fibres parallel to each other is finished in the drawing 
Drawing still continues in the next group of 
machines^ but it is accompanied by processes wtdeh twist 
the cotton* The latter enters the slubbing machine, the 
first of this group, as a sliver, and after being drawn still 
further and very slightly twisted (at this stage from one 
to fo\xr twists occur in an inch) it leaves it a roving, 
soft loose cord, which is wound on to large bobbins. It 
is further drawn and twisted on the intermediate and 
roving frames, and is then ready for the final processes 
of spinning, in which the yarn is drawn and twisted, and 
is wound, in its finished form, on to cops.* 

Yam for warp differs in character from yarn for weft. 
The former has to bear the greater strain,- running as it 
does from "end to end of the piece of cloth, and must be 
specially strong and firm. The latter has to bear less 
stress. It is caught and strengthened at each selvedge, 
and need not be so firmly spun. But, as it covers the 
greater part of the w'arp, it must have the qualities of 
softness to the touch, lustre, and evenness of colour. 

Besides these differences and those that accompany 
the use of vaiying qualities of cotton, theire are the varia- 
tions in tliickness known as differences of count. Thin 
yarn is of a high count, and thick yarn of a low one. Each 
hank of yarn is eight hundred and forty yards long. The 
count IS the number of hanks that weigh one pound; 
The extent ot the variation in coarseness and fineness 
is seen when the weighted scale rises as the twelfth hank 
of thick cotton is thrown into the other scale, but jneeds 
more than a hundred hanks of fine spun thread to! make 
it move ! In Indian mills the counts most generally spun 
vary from twelve to forty. For materials woven from the 
finest counts yarn is imported from abroad. 

The filled cops from the spinning frames are taken 
either to the reeling room or* to the winding machines. 
If the spinning mill is not connected with a weaving 
mill, all its yarn will be taken to the reeling rooms to be 
reeled into hanks, which will then be bundled into pack^ 

> Conical balls of thread wound on ^ipindles* 
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agi§!S ready . to be sent to weaving mills, to coiilhtry maxkete 
for .bcanc weaving, or to be export «id to China, Japan, and 
other ^e^^tqies, . 

If, the other jb^^thd. there is a weaving mill in the 
same componnd as the spinning mill all the yarn may be 
need<!fd the weavers, and will be wound ati to cogs 
fpr and on to bobbins * for warp, except the smalt 
quantities which may be needed for dyeing or for bleaching. 
These will go to the reeling department, which in mito , 
that use most of the yarn in their own weaving sheds 
will be a small one, occupying a free space in a room where 
other processes are carried on. 

In a weaving mill tlio first process is winding. After 
the yarn for warp is wound on to bf^bbins, it is taken to” 
the warping d^^pai ^menf ,* and is wound ofE the bobbins 
. into large balls, or more frequently on to beams, as a first 
step in preparation for weaving. It is then carried t<| 
the siting machines, in which the threads are drawn 
through a thin paste to prepare them to**withstand the 
friction they will meet m the loom. The sizing department 
is one that it is chtficult to make healthy. The heavy, 
steamy atmosphere, the smell and the solid particles in 
th^air^e trying even foi strong people. These conditions 
are nat^ially niu( h worse where large proportions of 
size are used. The percentage used varies in different 
localities and for different qualitie.'^ of yarn, from five 
per cent, to two hundred. 

After the yarn has been sized and is wound on a weaver's 
beam, each thread has to be drawn through a frame known 
as tljc heald. The beam is then ready for attachment 
to the loom. The weaving shed is usually close and hot, 
with much moisture in the air. The looms are often - so 
closely packed together that it is difficult to walk between 
the rows, and the noise is deafening. The final processes 
of examining for flaws, of calendering, and of folding and 
bundling for sale, complete the moie important operations. 

Besides all these processes, there is always much picking 
of different kinds of waste. In the early departm^S^f . 

* A cylinder for holding thread in the Iona of a very large reel 

in shape te those used for sewing cotton. 
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file tiiil] a certain amount of cotton cleaning and 

rotfon mixing <lone by band* Sweeping miist be 

constantly <’arried on* There is mtich carrying from 
departnM^nl to depaiiment, and where there are no rail^ 
and tn alleys,* this r^ccupics many coolies. Outside in 
the compound coal iicaving oi tog carr^dng ^ is needed, 
and in m;uiy cases continuous htuKling goes on. 

The majoiity of the women who work iu spinning and 
weaving mills are cn]j)loy(‘d in rfchiig, in winding, 
in picking, and in sat^ping In Bombay and in 

*>MiXited d>ao a large uuiiihcr of women .ue ern[)]oyed in 
riujt^-spmmng de]'ai t*iurnts, and iiino me tnills in other 
plarev in which thj> <lcp<rrtment »s not closed to^hem, 
though the juopor^ionale nnmi)ei>. aie -anall. In 

Sji aapur, fi^r insiame, out of lliree tlioiisarnl 'women 
in mills onlv Un are n-^jorled as eir ployed in 
spiucutc depart rueuts. 

* In Ahmrilabad there ani iii -hinees in which wa>,yion are 
empioved m alnKist all tin ]>j(icesses up ti; hcaining. 

b'xctpt m ti e gionp ot (hpartinents alrt. icly nu-nfionet!, 
and lii SI inmiig, at Wiuilt three thoiL>\r!d vunk, lhc‘ 

muiibcis employed ai * \»ry Muad, amouhtiiii^ souictimes 
tally tf» :v'\ ho\ or U‘?i. Ihit the iact that eyen a feW' 
are iht w' 1 ' ud(‘,'(‘siiri;^ m view of flie f.u't thSt dvomeu 
ar* member', *>' dt< irade Unioie lecently organized in 
tlu' city. 

bodies of w'^omcii <mi[>loyed on reeling, on 
Vr'iiicliof , op Vv.c.iP [ u'king, and in a few coses on ring- 
sj i;u .0 cud tn«- stray ones that are found omjIoyC'Ml 

on vtguim proc , groups of womeu may be 

h^und occupiob, variorr^.odd loixs in and aioand mills. 
In some beds 1b<*y loh] and damp tlie hank-^’ o( yarn for 
buruiliiig in wM a picturesque gioup will ]>c found 
seaycr! oi» tli* hot r .u sonic v'^aint fvrucr winding coloured 
\nrn by liaud on 1o i lie suiq.j ' ebuntry reels. The coloured 
vani inay bi i ^r tht’ ht atpiig^ of .sarisy and if so the quantity 
re(|uircd a: a lone is t-omparatively siniili. If all Uie 

* Id some HModi va l»maic<5 m J-hc lurnat csi 

» S.ui'* .iTC liiatie t*l in,inv a'^j»igns »n iJelhi, Uajputana. aij<i 
AtUDCddD'ad. ujf.'mc oi Ihi most ni('iuxt'3<nie bJ>ri§ worn by working women 



windiQg“inachinei& cai{ be for white or ^ey yarn, it is- 
an economy to get the coloured yarn done by h^d^ , Work 
of this tod attracts those of better caste than the other 
workers^* and it is work Aat older women can do without 
the fatigue of standing. * In the mills where this is piece- 
work, women can make good wages, and for some it has 
the added advantage of comparative seclusion which 
they greatly value. Other groups wind remnants of 
yarn from unemptied cops into large oval balls for sale 
to hand-loom weavers in the bazars. This is poorly paid 
work, but it is light and unexacting. In one mill a womart^ 
was seen watering the logs in the furnace-room, and in 
another several women were arranging bobbing on the 
warping frames, thus at both ends straying into 
departments that ap rsuahy occupied by men only. 

Where there is a dyeing department women are some- 
times found at work on the washing machines and 
the oiling machines. They are employed, too, in coolie 
work, carrying waste, carrying pans full of dust that has 
been beaten out in the carding frames, and carrying coal. 
Those employed on the last named work may be women 
belonging to the regular building staff of the mill who 
may not be needed at the moment for building processes, 
and who are therefore free to do other work. 

Croups made up of three men and two women may be 
found on special work, such as pulling down stored bales 
of cotton. In such cases the group works co-operatively, 
and wages and bonuses are paid to the leader, who divides 
them out in a recognized ratio. 

The treatment of waste is carried on in very different 
ways. From the nat-ure of it, the conditions are disagree- 
able, and ‘Where no machinery is used any odd or otit-ofi/ 
the-way place is counted good enough. In the far comers 
of spinning sheds a group of women may be found sitting 

are covCTed all over wilb small patterns. Tn Jaipur jwid Beawar curtains 
and s^s are spread flat on the pavement and are hand-stamped in a 
aehgl^ully casual way that yet produces a thoroughly good effect.- lllost 
ot the i^ns woven in mills arc of white or of one colour throughout with 
heavy borders at the ends and very narrow botdOKis along each edge. 
These may be plain or decorated. In on© case the 'fends sita ram jsim 
RAM were woven throughout the length of the efei, and lonned ho 
ornamental design on the ntoow band. 
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amotigst the waste and sorting out flufi from threads. 
Or a row of women may be found lining one side of a 
dark passage. More frequently sheds are set aside for 
waste-picking, and^the workers sit amongst the masses of 
cotton yarn and fibre sorting them out on various prin- 
ciples, for cotton waste may be used to spin coarse-count 
3 ’^ajji in the mill, or may be sold for* hand spinning, in the 
bazars. It is used, too, in great quantities for stuffing 
bedding, not onl\' in India, hut in Europe. In mills 
where special machinery is installed, a small number of 
women may have light and pleasant work attending to 
the mechanical processes. 1 he willow machine for cleaning 
waste needs, two women. The thread extractor for 
separating thread from fluff needs one, and the bobbin 
opener which untwists t»d(l remnants ol yarn that have 
been left on bobbins needs another. 

The machinery used in winding and in leeliug,* where 
the largest mimber ol women wfio w^ork in cotton mills 
are employed, is not heav}' nor cumbersfune. The result 
is that ventilation, light, and floor space, while they vary 
Irom mill to null, are usually at their best in these depart-^ 
ments. vt^oinetimes feelers will be found crowded out of 
the mam siu'ds into relLirs hall underground ; some- 
times the winder^ are installed at the end of a room filled 
with spinning frames, and the boat generated by the rapid 
motion of Uie sjnndlcs and increased by the overhead 
belting and Lii(‘ cotton dust that fills the ciir are shared by 
those at woik on the winding machines, but generally 
speaking the (.onditions of work in lliese departments are 
as good a'- any in the mills. 

The wdijclmg niachiue untwists the yarn from the spun 
cops and winds it on to bobbins loi warp, or on to cop5i for 
welt. The worker must see that the spun cops are rejflaced 
as thc*y become empty, and that the bobbins are replaced as 
they become full. But her real skill is shown by the 
dexterity with which she can join the ends of threads 
that break. The deftness with which this is done seems 
unbelievable to an inexpeiienced onlodker, even if the 
action is repeated ovei and over again. Mechanical 

* There are many reeling shetkj where no mechanical power is used. 
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knqtters of dil^jK^y^Vre in'qse now, nnd tbd' pride 
of the worker£«H|||i.'iiew tool in muls. where it has been 
introduced is u M BKing-io see. *It is evidently a grekl . 
relief to thenij^ out seems clumsy (again to the in- 
.j^^perienced) iaTcomparison with the wonderftd tmn and 
ji^st of the ei^* of yarn by the lithe fingers. 

^ Reeling conrawjpes'with the full cops or bobbins from 
spinning frames, but in this department these are 
wound on to reels whose circumference allows a hank 
to be stretched round' it without sagging. The worker’s 
duty is to see that the reel is supplied ^th an unbroken 
length of eight hundred and forty y.nrds of yarn. If a 
break occurs, it must be pieced as in windfiig. Care is 
needed in removing the hanks from the reel and in placing 
them ready for bumiling or for dyeing. In the latter 
case leasing ' is ncressary to prevent tangling in dy«^g 
or in bleaching. X j. 

In some places men and women work side by sidd 
winding frames, and less frequently men are found in iifefe 
reeling departmrat, but often these two processes are 
entirely in the hands of women. 

’ Ktmiiing a vjiread throiijrJi at .ine part of the hank s.o that groups of 
threads of yam arc kept soxt*uate honi each other and can be easily 
disentangled after dyeing. 



CHAPTER VII 


THE JUTE INDUSTRY 

A BRIEF history of the progress of the Jute industry 
in, India has 'been published under the title The Romance 
of Jute ^ The name at once suggests the point view 
of tlie writer, and, it may be, brings a smile to the lips 
of those who are looking for something that might bear 
the name of romance in the lives of the workers whom 
the industry empkiys. That there is romance in the 
individual lives no one wdio has laughed with the Workers 
across howwer imperfect a bridge of language can deny. 
That the opening of a great new industry might have 
added to the possibilities of romance for them is surely 
a reasonable thing to believe. That instead, it often 
n^rows the horizon and closes in the walls of life, is 
obvious. The hope is, that it, along with all other 
industri:d uiidertalangs of the future, may yet develop 
so that new doors of interest and oppaftunity rnay open 
to all who share in the labour of manufacture. 

It is in tlie great stretches ot fertile land in Bengal 
where clay and sand are mixed with dec^,yed vegetable 
matter and where the overflow of the rivers leaves deposits 
which renew the soil year by year that the world's jute 
fields lie. It has been stated that the plant will grow 
in any part of the world where there sufficient warmth 
and moisttire. It seems to be cultivated to a sn^^l extent 
in Arabia, in Palestine, and in Egyj^t, ^ in each of these 
countries, as also among Hindus and "Muslims in India, 
the leaves are used in cooking. But Apparently it has 
not yet been found profitable to gro# it in large quantities 
» Th6 Romance of JtUe, by !>• Ife. Wallace. 
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except in the river deltas aid in the higher ground .near 
them, in Bengal, Ab its cultivation is confined to one 
area thire are not the same dijferenioes of ditte^ in 
the cdurse of its ^growth as there are^in the cultiva* 
tion of cotton, wliich may actually fee reaped in on% 
par^ of India on the day on which it is being sown j|i 
another, * s. 

Jute seed is sown in March or April, or even in 
When the plants are* about a foot high the ground is 
weeded, but the shoots are left fairly close to each, other 
to prevent excessive branching. The average height^f 
the full-grown plant is fiora six to ten feet, but in specially 
favourable circumsti.Tires it may leach Iweiity. The 
plants bear small yellow flowers in A^ugusi and September, 
and it is usually whei' the flowers ap^^ear that tiic held is 
cut. If seed is needed for sale or for the coming year, 
a patch ol steins is left uncut till the iruit has ripened a 
month or two lalcr. 

The jute crop does not usually suffer seriously from 
drought or from insect pc^sts, but it varies greatly in out-* 
put and quality. It is a lotalion crop, and the ground 
in which it thrives is good fur rir,e-growing. It is tJ|.us 
comiiaratively easy for the cultivators to increase or 
the. aica under iuie according to demand. 
Dill K’uU IPS arise when the cuUivator does not quickly 
hear oi cluuiges in tiie inarkf t, but wuth the increase 
of iiuorist in agricultural matters and the educative 
methods that are being more and more advocated aAd 
emph ydb the necessary infoiniatioii will travel toiot^ 
quickly. 

The first moclijmical process to which jute is subjected 
is that of ]>rcssing into bales to be shipped down the 
rivers to Calcutta, but before it arrives at the presses 
much hand labour has to be expended on it by the peasant 
cultivators. Near tiie fields there are large shallow 
ponds. They may fee natural hollows^ backwaters from 
streams, or artificial tanks. Over large districts in Bengi^ 
it is only nccessaiy to dig a hole in the gro^d to get watOr, 
and as during the se^n when the jute is mi the monsoon 
rains may still be falling, the whole atmosj^ere is saturated 
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vvitk moisture. The long, heavy stalks of jute ate tied 
in bandies and placed in the water, weighted down to keep 
them below the surface, and are there allowed to rot 
for about a fortnight.* They cannot be Icff'Cinwatched, 
however. A buffalo stumbling into the pool for a bath 
might so injure the stems as to make them almost useless. 
The sinking of the ' water might leave parts uncovered 
^d so make the result unequal. During the steeping 
season the stench from the innumerable tanks of rotting 
jute is indescribable. The skilled grower knows just 
when the steins have been in the water long enough to 
allow the fibres to come away from tlui hard, central wood 
of the stalk. When this stage has been reached, the jute 
is lifted out of the water and stripped. After this the 
fibres are washed and dried in the sunshine. In these 
processes scarcely any pait is taken by women. Here 
and there a wife or cliild may helji in stripping or hanging 
out to dry, but there is little opening for women’s work, 
and as Bengal is, on the whole, a purdah * district? few 
women of the cultivating classe.s co-operate in field work. 
The dried fibres are made into bundles ready for the 
traders who collect them from the peasants or buy them 
in local markets. Presses in wliich the bundles of fibre 
made into bales are scattered over the jute-growing 
districts and at the ports. The bales are sent by ship 
to Calcutta for use in the mills there, or for transhipment 
abroad. A distinction is made between the jute that 
comes down the Hooghly, which is of a rough quality 
and is dark in colour, and that from Eastern Bengal, from 
districts round Dacca and Narianganj, which is pale and 
glossy. 

The first operation within the mill is that of opening 
.the bales. The heads or slricks of jute are loosened by 
the opener and prepared for the batching-shed, where 
men or women are busy in groups selecting and mixing 
fibres of different qualities, so that standard batches 
may be obtained. The next process lubricates the fibres. 

If , , , , 

* Tch to twenty days. , 

\ IWdah means curtain. The word usacf to the •eclusicia in 

which many women, live. 



While the statistics of fern mill$ isjiight stig^est 

that the great majority of women ^ployed in jyte mills 
work in one depalrtment, that of sadk-sewing and finishings 
further inquiry shows that their occupation in different 
departments right through the mills is much more general 
than it is in cotton mills^ It is not usual, however, frt^ 
women to work at the feed-end of the softener in whicl^ 
the lubricating process takes place, but there are mills 
where they do this work either owing to shortage of men's 
labour or because of special influence,* 

The softener is a long machine with a moving feed-* 
table, beyond which there are twenty-four or more pairs 
of fluted rollers. Above these are pipes, from which water 
and oil drop on to the jute as it passes between tlte rollers 
below’, 

Until a few years ago this machine was very dangerous 
to the life of the workers. The moving tables are longer 
than those on the same machines in Dundee, and are 
provided with the same stop handle, but owing to the looser 
clothing of workers in India and to their difficulty in 
taking prompt action wffien frightened, many men were 
caught either by their clothing or by jute strands entangled 
round their wrists, and were drawn into the machinery 
and killed. Mr, Williamson, an engineer in the India 
Jute Mill at Serampore, has the honour of inventing ah 
automatic stop which has obviated this danger. It consists 
of an iron bar in front of, and a short space away from, the 
feed-table. When pressure is brought against this it at 
once stops the machinery. It is now obligatory to provide 
this safeguard, and to keep it in working order. This 
machine, however, is still the occasion of minor accidents 
wliich occur to workers who are trying to steal oil hy 
pushing rags and tufts of soft waste into the machinery 
in motion. It is a commentary on standards of living*, 

After the jute leaves the softening tmehine, the roots 
and rough portions near the roots are cut oft* The bundles 
of jutte, j^ow soft and oily to the touch, are then taken to 
the breaker carding ^machines. These are often attended 
at both enda%y wowien ; two feed eac|| machine, and 

>iiee pp. xoS, 109. 
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one manages the ca^bat the delivery end into whkh the 
sliver of jute tow is pro^^sedr removing full cans and placing 
empty ones. The work of feeding the breaker cards is 
heavy and needs constant attention, as a scantily fed 
machine involves waste engine-power. The softened 
jute has to be evenly spread on an inclined feeding-sheet 
m TTiotion, which leads up to the rollers. The l>reakcr 
caid splits, breaks, and combs the iiivgular fibres, 

and frees the pile from dirt and knotted irregularities. 
The finisher card continues the work of freeing from 
dirt, hiys ihe fibres parallel to each other, and conunonccs 
the drawing process. It also roquuuS the w'oik of three 
worn fin ()ne arninges the sliver side by side at the 
hnd end. one takes d^divery at Iho other, and ojic earms. 

have plenty of i*K>m to ino\'e about as Ue* 
maoliiiUTy is large and is not usually janiined closelv 
together, but llnue aie mills, in which the machine"; 
are very near rich other. It i.-s often rather dark 
but, except for* the w^aiil ol cheei fulness, that is a 
less disadvantage tlnui gl.itmg light would be. There 
is no sinaJ] scale work to be done, so that blight light is 
not a necessity. 

'» ij<‘ sliver.s from the fmishing c'ards ore submitted lc> 
the processes ol dou])ijng, cliavung, and twdsting, vvb*a,h 
are carried out vm first and second drawing frames and o i 
a roving frruiie which finally pr<‘ptucs the jute foi j»piniun^. 
In some mills these m^^incs arc managed chiefly l»y 
women, but in others men piedoininato. On spirming, 
there are very f(.w full-time* women woikers, b\jt ■►ny 
arc employed on warp-winding and sumo on wefbwii^mg. 
The lattffi better paid, and men may be more willing 
to do it, it luuy need more skill and therefore be avoided 
by the w^oiren. im beaming, no women work; but in 
several mills two iu* thre(* women, brought in by the 
influence of their husbands, who are iu the same shop, 
weave sacking. Tliey arc elusive, however, and may ail 
happen to be aL»senl when looked for ! 

Throughout the carding departments especially, the 
stranger has to walk warily to avoid the risk of steppi^ 
' * Half-timer gii Is are employed to change bobbins. 
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on a With jiite-coloured clothiag and jute-coloured 

coai o»'^dii$t€r*’on which to lie. With jute-dust fcTimng a 
layer df gray tooze over the little head of Slack hair, , 
tljere i$ not much to attrrxt notice. Older children play 
about qtiietly or sit in corners. If a breaker machine is 
idle one or two may be found sound asleep in the bin 
amongst uncarded jute. The number of children brought^ 
varies greatly in different mills and depends much on 
the attitude of the manager,* 

A great many women finish sacks> &nd yrork at it in a 
way that seems altogether too strenuous lor the hot 
Indian climate. It is piece work, and all depends on 
rapidity. Certain kinds of sack are machine-sewn on the 
sides and need only to be hemmed roimd the mouth. 
Others are hand-se\ n throughout. The shed in which 
this is done is usually large, bright, and airy, and there 
is plenty of room. Babies and little children sit and lie 
near their mothers, and it is perhaps typical of the 
stillness of the Indian child that more accidents may 
happen to children from their mother's needles drawn, 
back too far or in an unexpected direction than from 
their own interference with the machinery in other 
departments. 

Hemming machines had been introduced in one mill, 
but they stood idle, covered up, not because it would not 
be cheaper and better to use them, but because labour 
was difficult to obtain and hand-work was employed tb 
keep the women about the place so that they might 
encourage their children to come as half-timers to the 
mill. By a curious coincidence a consideiable number 
of men were sewing sacks in that particular mill ! Jute 
is d heavier and rougher material to Work with than 
cotton, and employment on it is counted harder. On 
the other hand there is not the same need for artificial 
humidity as in the manufacture of cotton . cloth. 

There are great differences from mill to . mill in the 
spirit of the workers. In some the womerf axe responsive, 
good-humoured, and eager to talk. In others they seem 
tired and dull. Low spirits do not seem ^ go necessarily 

* See pp, 103, 331. 
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with the lowest wages, for they arc sometimes found 
where the stuSy atmosphere is lighted up 'wdth much 
jewellery. The heavy bracelcfs and anklets that are 
worn in some cases must add considerably to the fatigue 
of the work. 



CHAPTER Vin 


INDUSTRIAL MIGRATION 

The study of the various jats * that work in the miULs 
in different areas, and of the extent to which the wails 
of separation between them are retained is a diffecult 
one. Statement.^ with regard to it at'; usually vague anfj| 
are often contradictory. There arc broad facts that can 
be ascertained, and there are many local happenings 
that may apply only to one mill or to one group of mills. 

It IS clear that employment in mills t^nds to break 
down distinctions. Local condit ions, and the comparative 
numbers of each of the jats that work in the same null, 
sure responsible for the rapidity with which the barriers 
go. It seems clear that while, modern industry offers 
emancipation to the oiitcastes ♦ and a settled occupation 
for those of the criminal tiibcs who can be admitted to 
it, it also brings large numbers of caste people into sur- 
roundings which tend to lower their standards.^ It is 
found that within the same caste and ifrithin the highest 
castes even, very great differences with regard to moral 
standards are found in neighbouring viUage.s,4 each village 
being ruled to a certain extent by its own public opinion. 

In Bombay, the great majority of workers, come from ■ 
the Konkan, a district which stretches along the coast 
of the mainland opposite to and north .ind south of the 
island on which the city is built. Many of the immigrants 
have land of their own or still have linki with the family 
land. 

* Jat is a word in common use to denote a social jaxtuK which may be 
caste or a tribe.' 'T " 

• See p. ao4. j See n. aoj. 4 Se* p. 303. 
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Mnslim women in some mills work quite apart from’ 
Hindus, with a naikin » of their own. Others mix among 
the other workers at the winding frames. A largo number 
of them, and of the Muslim men, come from hand-weaving 
conpcmimities, which are considered amongst the most 
riotous. They may have been resident in Bombay or 
may have come from Cawnpore or Delhi. In either case 
they Are landless, and poorer as a class, than the Hindus. 
A young Muslim woman on piece-work, when asked 
whether she would not stop to eat replied : “ No, I have 
got,jto .work, work, work till I die. I cannot stop. Oh, 

I am very tired. 1 am always tired.” These women 
are not in purdah, but a curious relique of it may be 
seen sometimes where a group of ni.rrkedly dishevelled, 
untidy women will be pointed out as Muslims. They 
are said to cultivate this unkempt appearance lest they 
might be thought to be attempting to attract nam other 
than their husbands. This, however, is an entirely local 
development, as in other i)laces it is possible to pick out 
Muslim women by thi'ir dignity and by a certain sim- 
plicity in the fall of the folds of their chadars. 

Anolher local characteristic is that all the Muslim 
womc*n wind coloured yarn because white is the sign Of 
mourning and they refuse to work on it. This and the 
fact that colour winding is better paid leads to congestion 
of work<'rs. 'J'lie dye adds to the cost of the yarn and 
W’aste is more expensive, therefore only the more skilled 
operatives are employed on it. The livalr}^ is so great 
that women would rather stick to the coloured side with 
only six or eight bobbins than have the full number on 
white. In white weaving, on the other hand, the women 
like to have many bobbins ; even though they can 
only manage about twenty-two, they arc antloyed if 
they are reduced to that number, after having had 
twenty-eight. 

There are also groups of Kolis, who are Hindu women 
from the fishing villages on the coast. In many mills In 
Bombay no imtouchablcs are allowed to work, but in other 
mills they are employed in the same department as caste 
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Hindus aJUid MusKms. ThCTe are curious distinctions, bow* 
over. A ^oup of Mabars * Vofking on front rows by the^ 
selves on the coloured side in a winding department would 
not be tolerated ” among grey winders in the same room. 
Whether the reason of this was that the workers were too 
eager to stay on the coloured side to risk making difficulties 
or that the caste Hiiidus would be less likely to placn 
their food under machines on the coloured side and so 
did not fear its contamination, or something entiaeiy 
different, the fact suggests the subtlety of many distinc- 
tions. The European manager in this factory, though 
obviously interested in liis workers, did not know that 
the Mahars were untouchables, and ajjparently had not 
heard of the depressed classes. " I’ll see who depresses 
them,” he said, as he promised to inquire about the simply 
of their drinking-water ! 

In Ahmedabad the workers, though to a much greater 
extent drawn Iiom the immediate neighbourhood than 
in Bombay, are much more mixed. There seems to be 
no preponderating group of one jat that corresponds to 
the Konkaii Mahrallas. 

The untouchables are no longer represented by the 
Mahars but by the JJheds,’ a scavenger caste lower in the 
social scale than the Mahars, and by the Chamars or 
workers in leather, a higher, though still untouchable. 
gK'up, and the Mochis or shoemakers, a sub-group of 
Chaiiiars. On the other hand. Rajput caste women are 
found not only working in separate groups on han(j^ 
winding but in the ordinary reeling departments. On 
the windhig frames a large number of Costi women axe 
employed. They are the wives of hereditary weavers 
and t jmc to this north-eastern industrial ci^y with their , 
husbands, from Central India, and even fSrpm Madras. 
These women are said to be much harder workers 
the men of their caste and to have the chief share in the 
management ■ of affairs. 

In the Nagpur mills, where the majority of the workers 
come from the neighbouring villages, ' the percentage 

• One of the large ontcaste communities af th« tiecem. 

» An ontcaste community in Gujarat. 
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Mahars, raen ahd women, to all others is between ^Ixty 
aiid $ixty-fiVe. It would be interesting to find out whether 
this fact has in any way made it easier for the employers 
td introduce and maintain a system ol ventilation which 
w<^d be resented by the workers in many areas.* 

,, H Sholapur the workers are drawn chiefly from the 
city- and from the surrounding neighbourhood. The 
area that may be included in the word neighbourhood 
varies greatly witfi the seasons. In the first days of 
1921 one hull there was turning away over two hundred 
people a day who had come from the famine-threatened 
district* around. 

Here an interesting experiment is being carried on. 
Two large encampments of criminal tribes have been 
opened, and men and women belonging to them are enj- 
ployed in the mills. Only some of the tribes can be 
allowed to send workers into industrial occupations. 
ITiosc whose hereditary iialling has been that of petty 
thieves would have too many temptations to recommence 
their former practices, but forgers and counterfeiters 
can be safely trusted. Previous attempts were made to 
employ members of criminal tribes in mills. Under these 
earlier experiments, in w'hich the control of the workers 
was given to mill companies, grave abuses occurred,* 
and this method has been entirely abandoned. Now 
Government arranges with missionary societies for the 
supcrintend('iice of the camps in which the tribes are 
established. In the one in Sholapur 3 much freedom is 
allowed and permission is given to members of wandering 
tribes to leave the settlement and enjoy the liberty of 
the open country. Those who go usually return of their 
own accord. If they get into trouble and are arrested 
the police bring them back. A smaller temporary encamp- 
ment at Madras under the supervision of the Salvation 
Army also stands workers to cotton mills. 

In Bombay, the larger proportion of workers come from 

* See Sholapur where a strike was caused by employers* efforts to secure 
more ventilation and the counilchs mills where windows are seldom opened. 

» Annual JRepoft on Worktng of the Indtan Factones Act, 191 1, 
/W the Year 1918, by I.. H. Taffs, p 2. 

s .The camp m Sholapur and another near that city are under the control 
oi the American Marathi Mission. 
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ditiermt parts -of the Presyiehcy.* In Calctttta, on the 
other band, only some ten per cent, are inhabitants of 
Bengal, The percentage 9! Bengali woiKfjn is Stift smaller 
in proportion as few Bengalis allow their wives to Work 
in mills, A few village women may be found, bnt not 
many. When any considerable number are found, they 
are usually drawn frpm the less respectable classes On 
the outskirts of Calcutta, and are cf those whose' presence 
in mill compounds is least desirable. More Bengalis work 
in the older mills in the south of the city than in the north. 
In the earlier days of the jute industry, the percentage 
of local workers was much higher. With the increase of 
mills it became evident .that the demand far exceeded 
the supply, and that such work did not ■attract, the inhabi- 
tants of Ihe districts immediately surrounding Calcutta 
and Howrah. 

There is little siirplus of labour in Bengal. The laud, 
for the most part, is fertile and the villagers are home- 
loving people, little inclined to migrate. Those Bengalis 
who vio leave their homes iu search of work usually come 
from certain less fertile districts. 

The mills that line the banks of the Hooglily at intervals 
for forty miles draw their workers from a much wider 
area than do the other centres of textile industry. Large 
numbers of immigrants come from Orissa and Bihar and 
from the Madras IVesidoncy, from the distiicts of Jubbul- 
por<' and Bilaspur in Central India, from the United Pro- 
vinces, and from the Punjab. In some mills people from 
many difEcrent localities are mixed indiscriminacely. In 
othejs there are large groups from one neighbourhood. In 
one mill, where eight hundred women were employed in' the 
carding department , there were sixty-six Madrasis, fif^j^ 
five Bengalis, six Muslims, and six hundred and sevenly- 
three Bilaspuris, while in the same department hi another 
mill, there were six hundred Madrasis. Ip the lajtfer case 
the husbands of the women were working as cdolies, not 
necessarily in the mills. In many saclj^l^g depart- 
ments Muslims predominate. Some fiye'hxmdred of tljp 
wiv^- of the Muslim weavers sew sacks in Qne.mill, and 

• See p. Sj.'- 
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in this xniU a group ol fifty Muslim women work in the 
batching department. But there are no fixed roies. 
In anotlier mill in the sack-sewing department, a huXdi'ed 
Muslims work alongside of two hundred Hindus" of Sudra 
snhiiioa^tes. 

In many mills it is quite impossible to get definite state- 
ments about the different jats that are employed. Some 
necessary arrangements are made about separate supplies 
of drinking water, and care is taken not to infringe on 
known customs, but no further interest is taken in the 
characteristics of the workers. A little exj)erience makes it 
possible to pick out by sight members of some of the larger 
groups. Thc’sari or the chadar c>f the Northern Hindustani 
covers head and shoulders. Bengali and Madrasi women 
are alike in having the head and one shoulder bare, but 
the latter w'car a special type of jewellery and can be 
identified by the form of nose-ring. Tamil women wear 
their hair in a loose knot on the right side of the neck. 

It is not to, be imagined that the workers drawn from 
these wide areas become permanent town-dwellers. They 
do so only to a small extent, except in Cawnpore f where 
a settled mill population is growing up. There are regular 
tides of flow and ebb bctw'oen country and city. At each 
turn of the tide some are left behind to settle down in the 
city and lose all touch with their former homes or, tired 
of the big industrial centre and content never to return 
to it, to take up the quiet country life again. 

Details vary so greatly that it is not possible to speak 
in general terms that will include both Bombay and 
Calcutta, but preliminary considerations tj^^t are common 
to both may be touched on. It is necessary to recall to 
mind that there arc many districts in India that cannot 
OTpport all the population which under present methods 
is needed to cultivate the ground. Whether under better 
methods the land would yield enough for all whose labour 
it requires, and for their families, is a question, the answer 
to which would probably vary greatly in different districts, 

» In the smaljer centres such ns Beawar, Breach, and many others, the 
duciuation is sHght as a large majority of the wotkers come from the 
near neighi^aurhood. 
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according to the quality ot the’ soil, and the rainfall or 
possibility of irrigation.* As things at ^ present, 
conditions lend to disperse a proportion of agricult’or^J 
workers at certain seasons and to attract them again 
when their labour is needed in the fields. 

The fact that the land and the link with it is so important 
a factor in Indian life and thought, accentuates the ten- 
dency to return. If a family permanently leaves the 
country district the link is broken and the claim to a share 
in the heritage lapses. Thus members of families come 
and go. They take with them when the 3 ’^ return to the 
mofussil,^ not only labour power for agriculture, but 
money to buy seed and so to be independent of the moneys 
lenders, and sometimes even money to pay off a father’s 
debts, for it is morortcomnion to find men ready to take the 
responsibility for clearing off a father’.s debt than eager to 
keep clear of incurring one themselves or determined to 
pay it off if they have already dune so. By leaving wife 
and children on the land, and by returning to it at in- 
tervals himself, the mill worker retains his hold on his 
ancestral fields. 

As conditions are at present in tJio crowded mill areas, 
this frequent migration to the country is a great benefit 
to the health of the workers. On tlic 4*lher hand, it tends 
to lower social standards and has a disintegrating effect on 
family li(e.3 If the mill population became a settled 
one, the men to a far greater extent than at present would 
take their families \vith them. As things are there is no 
adequate accommodation to which to bring tlxem. There 
is not even afcomniodalion for those who are already 
the/e. The most serious problems connected with the 
effect of labour conditions on mural standards arise fro:^ 
this division of fainilies.4 The breaking-up of homes in a 
country where family life bulks so largely in the civilisa- 
tion cannot but bring evil results with it. Tlrere are 
different moral standards in India from those acknowle<^ge<f 
in Europe. A woman may be a wife though she is not 
the only one, but the relations between men and women 
that are brought about by tlie influx into cities of immen^ 

» See p • Rural district. 3 See p, aoj. 4 See p 206. ' 
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numbers of men’are not in accordance with Indian standards 
of 'morality.* This affects the lives of others beade$'’|hose 
Whd yrofk in mills. The same questions arise in a greater 
or le^ degree in connection, with domestic service, postal 
service, police service, and other occupations. 

There is no indentured labour in factories.* As a rule, 
those who wish employment come of their own accord and 
present themselves at the mill gate. Formerly contractors 
want to likely areas and gathered new workers,3 but now 
it is the workers themselves who attract recruits by their 
stories of money-wages and of city life, which allure others 
to accompany, them. 

The difhculties that the managements have to face in 
working with a fluctuating population can be readily 
understood. The fact that employers, except in famine 
time, very generally need more workers than are available, 
adds to the manager’s diflicultics, for the workers are not 
afraid of unemployment, and many drift about from mill 
to mill. There is no security that the worker returning 
from harvesting operations will come back to the mill 
he left. Good conditions will help to bring him, but a 
difficult foreman or some unimportant casual happening 
may lead him to seek employment elsewhere. The 
difficulties of the organizers of industry are ofthh men- 
tioned and are \’ery real. Perhaps one does not hear 
so much of the obvious fact that the crops grown on the 
land owned by the workers act as a subsidy to wages. 

The periodical migrations make it difficult to ascertain 
facts witli regard to the lif. -history of individuals or 
families. They also militate against permanent organiza- 
tion amongst the workers. 

The strip of land on the sea coast opposite the inland 
on which Bombay is built and stretching south for sortie 
considerable distance is not a fertile one and its prordraity 
to the city encourages large numbers of its population 
to seek their fortunes in the mills. There is no 'line of 
railway along the shore. Tlie result is that the greater 


* See p. 206 , 

» Efforts were made to secure this, in fottnet days, 
f See p. J06, 
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number of immigrants to the iriills in Bombay come by' 
coasting steamers. The approach to Bombay, whether 
from the Indian Ocean ut; from the is singuiatlgir 

bea^jtifuL The docks are at the south end of the island 
on the shoreward side. Very few mills fire found in the 
narrow tongue of land that separates the harbour from 
the bay across which Bombay looks out to the west. 
The mill area is away to the north, hidden for the most 
part by the slopes of Malabar Hill which bound the bay 
on that side. It is nut by tlie. open esplanades, past the 
gardens, the public buildings, and the priwite houses 
that face the wide circle of the bay that the cf*untry folk, 
fresh from the dislinbjng experifnres of many hours of 
voyaging, closely packed on the dc^ k rif the coasting vessel, 
make their wav to tkc coagest^'d iair.-. aiid courts t^ehind 
the main nortiicm thoiui^gUfans, where they may find 
house room; hnt through narrow^ busy, back streets, 
where east and west crowd each oti.cr ( losely, where an 
occasional motor-car opens a w^ay tor itself througJi the 
solid mass id foot and bullock tiaffu* iluit closes again 
inioiodiatelv. 

The simplirit y of i iio voyage to Bombay and the strength 
of the motives t! r?; have <divady been discussed, encourage 
continual migration. Some oi who come settle 

down in the city and b>s(* all lt»uch with fiicir home base. 
They are^usuallv people who liav<' no property in land 
and no near relatives in IliC (‘oontry. and wtio have manied 
in Bombay. Ten per cent, has Insin suggested as an 
approximation to rhe proportion who never return to their 
former homes. But wliilo few si ay permanently in the 
city there are many who ne ver again settle in tlie country 
make their home in it. The life, of the city in Judiai 
as elsewhere, tends to make village surroundings unsatis- 
fying, The continuity has been broken ; the wanderers 
cannot find their plact^s again and tastes and desires have 
been created which draw them back to the industrial 
areas. There arc exceptions to this. There are those for 
whom the country life retains its charm Who work for a 
few years in the city and then leave it for ever. Others 
return home to die. There is much discussion with regard 
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to Hie prevalence of condmnption and of the effects of mill 
life ov^its increase. There are no data from which to 
make vafid judgments, but there seems to be little doubt 
that a considerable proportion of those who return ill 
from the city, not necessarily from mills, are suffering 
from tuberculosis. Malarial fever is of such common 
occurrence that the fever of tuberculosis is often supposed 
to be malarial and the cough is thought of as an accidental 
symptom. It is seldom possible to trace individuals, as, 
in most mills, rolls of workers are imperfect if not entirely 
lacking.* The great bulk of the immigrants move back- 
wards and forwards. Thousands return to the Ratnagiri ^ 
district, when the rain comes, and stay for the four months 
that include harvest and seed-time, returning for the 
eight dry months from October to May. Others go for 
seed-time only, fitting in with friends or relations from 
the same neighbourhood who go for harvest. 

As April and May are the latest months in the year 
in which ginning is clone, it is evident that June is a most 
inconvenient time, from the employers' point of view, for 
a general exodus, and it is natural that managers should 
liope for a time when the children, brought up in industrial 
districts, will become regular city dwellers. At present, 
as has \yeen noted, there is no certainty that those who 
go to the country will return to the mill in which they 
worked before. Some mill^ seem specially fortunate in 
this respet:t and workers can be found who have been 
sixty years in one mill. There are managers who take 
trouble to encourage family groups, and when this is done 
successfully the workers as a whole tend to return to the 
mill from which they went on holiday. 

The railway line that runs north from Kolhapur, and 
the Bombay Madras line with i^hich it unites, gather 
groups of immigi'ants from certain infertile regions in 
the Deccan and from the Northern Marat^ country and 
these with smaller groups from greater distances and with 
fisher folk from the villages unite with the crowds that 
reach Bombay from Ratnagiri,* by steamer, to iprui the 

i * See Laboar Records in Factones/' by O. M, Broughtem; hSM* 
Jmtrml of Indian Industries and vol, ii. part p. 64. 

* Hfttnagiri v&e name of a iowa 'and district in tiio Koukan. 
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industrial population* But aU this only gives a general 
picture. In order to gain the f^ntest jading 

of what the migration njeans to the individual, it 
necessary to picture the vicissitudes that await the coun;txy- 
man on his first arrival in Bombay. If he disembarks, 
as he may well do, with a group of relations or friends, 
he may lodge at first with some of them. This will mean 
in most cases little more than a oornt^r of a small dark 
room in which he may leav<^ if he cares to risk them, any 
pcjssesrions he has brought with him. and to which he will 
return to share the morning and evening meals. He will 
be expected, except in case of illness and pcKSsil)ly during 
the rains, to sleep out of doors. If be has a mat he will 
spread it just anywhere, on tlio pavement, on the step 
of a pui>lio bu]lding,^on any fiat surf;n:e large enough to 
r(*(‘eive his body and, if a paveirunL wide enough to let 
the traffic go by withtmt iuterhTing with him. When 
his place is chosen he cr>vers lumjelf eiitirr ly with a greyish 
cloth, so that head, teot, linib-i, aie all swathed in tins 
l(»ng sheet. Shiep seems to come (^asily. or if it doi^s 
nut, the Indian %vaits in stillness for it, lor, to the late 
pa.sser-by, ilicsc slnoudcd figiifes ndaiin a rigidity like that 
of ilenth. 

The work to wlncj« the straiig*] goes wall depend on 
many chain es, but even if lie eiitcis the city as one of a 
group of village companions, he iviil laid himself lu per- 
phA'uigly new surroundings. Tliesc cannot be detailed 
litre, but some may be suggested to b< followed up latei.^ 
The man who has bei n nccustomcd to long houri> in the 
quiet of the country, broken by the cheeiful clamoin of 
tlic market or the festival, finds himself cauglit within 
great walls and stupefied by the clang and whirr of 
machinery. He who has been accustomed to conform 
to usages which, though arbitrary and unreasonable at 
times, were yet in line with his social habits and were 
received from thosgto^hom he had known all his life, now 
'finds himi^lf ordeMW^by complete strangers to do tilings 
he does niot understand and stormed at or cuffed if he 
misunderstands or disobeys. Instead of. the meal, how^ 
ever poor, cooked by his wife, and ready for him in his 
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hut or^brought to the fields, he has now to depeild on 
a Birmg^f s cooking and he has no money with which to 
mr it, for it will be three, four, or six weeks before 
he receives any wages. 

Itut it is not only at times when large groups migrate to 
Bombay that new workers come. The pressure of scarcity 
drives men thitherward all through the eight months of 
dry weather, and if the new-comer does not know where 
his connections live, or has none to whom he cares to go, 
he is in a still worse plight. The overcrowding of Bombay 
has been referred to already. Even if there were rooms 
to spare, the immigrant cannot pay rent for them. He 
will have to find his way to a house kept, it may be, by 
a foreman's wife. There, or at a relation's house, the 
charges are heavy when the coaiseness of the food that 
is given is considered. Twelve to fifteen rupees a month 
seems not uncommon for board that includes only the 
cheaper forms of food and excludes milk, and ghi, which are 
such necessary elements in the otherwise vegetarian diet of 
the Indian.* The staleness and dieariness of such food 
tempts the workers to go to liquor shops and to small 
non-resident hotels for meals where the food served, 
though spiciei:, is less sound, and where the habit of 
drinking tadi * is commenced or strengthened. 

Meanwhile, during tlie first month, when no wages are 
received Ukj worker is running up a debt, additional, 
it may be, to one in the country, and when the long- 
deferred pay day at last comes, there may scarcely be 
enough to keep him during the coming month after the 
interest on his new debt is paid. By this time his wife in 
the village home is looking eagerly for money from hei* 
husband. Even if after the first two months he is able 
to send her a little the sum seems very small compared 
to her hopes. Tt may be that her relations ina]^ her feel 
uncomfortable when she hes not more to give towards 
the common income and, at last, she follows her husband, 
greatly venturing, and, in many cases;Teaviiig her children 
behind. If the lot of a man renting only a corner of a 
room ten feet by ten feet is trying, that of his wife is far 

> Tl;i«re is 00 absolute rule. Certain castes eat esb : others mutton. 

» A drink mad^ trom the Juice ol oeriaht species ol pklm. 



su^re so, fco* tinless there happens to be a covered verandah 
Jit is not customary * for her to sleep out of door^ in the 
city. Very soon slie finds pnt for herself j^ow dear basac 
food is and how short a money goes in the new aw- 
roundings. Soon she finds her way to the mill.' If tier 
husband has kept free or comparatively free from 
temptations to drink and gamble, the combined incomes 
will leave a margin to send home that may even help in 
the general demands of the fSmily group as well as main*r 
tain tjieir own children. ?f not, the cliildren may veary 
posdbly be brought to Bombay with them after thtsdr 
first seasonal return to their liome 

There are definite and important difierences in the 
problems ndsed by migration in the Calcutta area. There 
is a group of mills to the cast of the city and another group 
across the Kiver Hooghly in Howrah. The other mills 
are scattered either singl)'’ or in groups at inteivals along 
the course of the river for between twenty and thirty 
miles north, and twelve mites to the south-east. It is 
natural that in the mills tliat occupy isolated positions the 
workers are sometimes drawn very largely from one 
neighbourhood or from oik; jat But while this is un- 
doubtedly the case, the industrial population, as a whole, 
is drawn from a much wider- area, from a larger number 
of different social groups, and from much longer distances 
than the majority of those who occupy a similar position 
in Bombay. There is no district near at hand that corre- 
sponds to Ratnagiri on the west. Owing to these facts 
there are people of more deeply differing standards crowded 
up against each other round the jute factories. And 
as each group unit is confronted with a larger numbei: 
of other group units there is added difficulty for tho^ 
whose home communities upheld a superior social order 
in keeping true to tJjeir customs even so far as it would 
be possible in the new surroundings. 

The greater distances tend to discourage annual visits 
to the country^ The worker frequently stays in the city 
for a periM of years, after which he returns home and 

> In great heat women sometimes sleep on pavements out ol doom, 
but this seems to be unusual. 
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remains there permanently, or at any rate, until scarcity 
again drives him to the mill. The distance, too, makes it 
.^nore difficult for the wife and family to accompany or 
follow the husband and father, and in many cases, 
especially ampngbl the Punjabis .'ind the Muslims, the 
men of the families come alone. The actual problem 
of accomiiKidation is not so desperate as “it is in Bombay, 
but'^'lfhe social ])r(»l>leins are moie complicated. 

In spite of the dinicu]t\^ and expense of long railway 
journeys there a v(*Ty gr^ai deal of seasonal migration 
m Calcutta. April. May, and Jone are the months when 
there is apt to be a shortage and when any temporary 
dissatisfaction' will be followed by an exodus. In April 
and May the heat is oppressive and work in the close 
atmospheic of the nulls bet'omes specially burden* 
some. As Uk- jute harvest is in August the mills 
may be working cm short time in the early summer, 
and the smalh r wages receivc'd encourage tliose who are 
hesitating to join their companions who trek' for the 
country. 

Considerabh sums oi mouey arc' sent by postal orders 
to the families and relations lc*ft in tlm mofussil. These 
sums are fxxasionally n'hTSfd lo as the savings of the 
workers, and rice quoted to prove* that wages are more 
than sulfichnt. This is an entire misrepresentation. 
No one woii]<l think of speaking of the money which a 
inember of the I.C.S. sends to a family in England as 
savings, and it as misleading to spc;ak so of the money 
‘.ent to the Indion villages, lloubtless some proportion 
of wages is saved, but it would be almost safe to say that 
none ought to be. and that it is only the slowness with 
which C‘duc ation pi ogresses and the extreme difficulty 
of I'aising standards e ven to the height of bare efficiency 
that makco it possible. 

The isolated unit arriving in Calcutta at one of the two 
great railway termini that touch the city on east and 
west is in much less difficulty about finding dwelling 
room ; but on the other hand he is more likely to find him- 
self not only amongst strangers but amongst those who are 
strangers to all the details of his habits and customs. 
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who not only do not .kno;W bis langudgo, but with whom 
he may have no common language, for Hindustani, the 
everyday phraser of which ar<t understood by large 
numbers throughout Korthem and 'Central India, is 
almost an unknown tongue to the Madrasi. 



CHAPTER IX 


THE MANAGEMENT AND SUPPLY OF LABOUR 

A J.ARGE part of the cotton industry is in the hands 
of Indian firms and individual proprietors. The British 
firms that haVe no Indian representatives on the directo- 
rate are few. The jute miUs are almost entiiely in the 
hands of Europeans, principally Scots. * 

There is diversity in the composition of the external 
management in cotton mills. In the majority of cases 
there are boards of directors to whom the managers at 
the mills are directly responsible, and ngencies to 
which the commercial side of the business is entrusted. 
Occasionally the latter firms not only attend to the 
commercial side, but under the name of managing agents, 
or of secretaries and treasurers, intervene between the 
board of directors and the manager. Sometimes, where 
this is not the case, there is a secretary at the mill as 
well as a manager. A large number of enterprises, however, 
are in private ownership. The exact line between this 
and the fonner is difiicult to draw, as joint proprietors 
or partners may denote something not Very different 
from a small board of directors. The large number of 
ginning factories are in private ownership. 

In the jute industry, on the other hand, mills, with 
only two or three exceptions, while under the control 
of boards of directors, are run hy managing agents, 
is noticeable that the same groups of names of directors 
occur again and again in different mills, with perhaps in 
the of each separate mill one name or two added. 
Thus* in 1920, in the directorate of thirty-rsix mills, there 

* There is at least one largie American 
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are three names commonly, but not always,^ found 
together, of which one occurs fourteen times andvtnc otlM 
two eleven times each. ^Taere arc only two or three ji&te 
mills owned and run by Indians ; occasionally an Indian 
name is found on the directorate of a mill otherwise 
managed by Europeans. 

A similar tendency to garlier control of -ndustry 
within a small circle is found when the names of managing 
firms are examined. In ^he same year one film acted 
as managing agent for nine iute mill.'^, four tea gardens, 
one oil factory, and one fire-brick and pottery factory, 
and other firms for nine jute mills, two saw xfiillS, 
two sugar factories, for a fire-clay and silica works, fojr 
a graphite company, for a mica woiks, and for a lac 
factory. In mills so i iin the resident manager is responsible 
to the managing agents, and they to the directors. 

Both in the cotton industry and in the jute, the manager 
is assisted by a varying number of assistant managers, 
each of whom is responsible for a department. Sometimes 
the general manager, besides having control of the working 
of the mil], is also departmimtal manager over one depart- 
ment. Under this group of managers there are the babusi, 
or clerks, who check work done and pay wages, and the 
large und important body of control composed of the 
foremen* and forewomen,^ of whom it will often be 
moie convenient to write under the names used in India, 
because these vary in different localities and so suggest 
the place to which reference is btdng made. It is impossible 
to get (lie full content of the Indian terms into a word 
that is familiarly used for a clearly defined position in 
British industry. 

In the cotton mills of Bombay the words used are' 
jobber for the man, and naikin for the woman. In cottoh 
mills in other districts these words alternatei with mukadam 
and mukadamin. In ginning factories contractor jobbef 
or mukadam is used. In jute mills, where there are seldom^ 
if ever, forewomen, in spite of the laige numbei^s of 

» When a general term is used ” overseers seems best as that is not 
inked on to so defined a meaning as foremen/* 

* Ibere are forewomen in cotton mUb but not in, jute mills. 
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Ma*?ies^ qpiployed, the word for the men in ohargi^ of 
the vurious gronps of workers is, sirdar. 

Thtmgh the titles are different, the powers and privileges 
fiure similar* with this modification/ that the Calcutta 
sirdar has j^iWS^ably more influence than is usually wielded 
elsewhere, because in so many cases the pfianagers and 
assistant managers under whom he works aire European. 
.Even if they have acquired a certain knowledge of Bengali 
and'^^industam, there are still four or five other languages 
which it .^ouJd be necessary for them to know in order 
al>m to talk freely with all their workers. The 
nepessarj^ frecpiency of furloughs and th^||^arly age at 
IpBhh many European managers retire add to the strength 
of ih^ body of sirdars as a wall of separation between 
management and the workers. Men who on their 
' first arrival are eager to understand, and if it might be 
to secure better conditions for those whose work they 
direct, grow accustomed to accept as inevitable things 
they caimof change/ and if later on they find themselves 
in positions of authority they may retain their kindly 
feelings towards the labourei, but only in rare cases 
are they inclined to agitate on behalf of the latter. They 
occupy a position strictly hemmed in on both sides, 

Jt is to generalize about their relationships 

with the workers. Some of those whose outward manner 
is most domineering yet retain considerable human touch 
with individuals and groups, especially with women and 
childr<m. In many, f ases groups of workers gather round 
to assist in answering the (jucstions a manager may put 
to the overseers in translating for a visitor, and there is 
a hubbub of many answers all shouted together, and a 
vision of gesticulations and laughter. This same eagerness 
t?o be in whatovt r is going ♦on makes it quite impossible 
to get photograph.s of workers within , mills even whert 
the machinery is stopped for that purpose. The machines 
are left and the immediate foreground is a mass of laughing 
faces and pushing figures, till at last, in despair of getting 
any quiet moment, the stop is pressed and the film is 
sacrificed ! In some mills the relationship between the 
' IvOcat iiomt' lor wouien workers in lactoiies. 
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manager and the little child»*en is a delightfully personal 
one. Sometimes friendliness accompanies a ooerciye 
manner. The same man who gripped a lad unde/fais chin, 
and threw Wm aside with a look as of utter amazement 
that anyone should dare to be in his way, laughed and 
chaffed with other workers, csp(.‘rially with groups qf 
women, and is famed for his power of managing hil^our;* 
Another, wlio seemed to be on specially good relations 
with his workers 1hrr»nghout ihe three mills for wliich 
he w^ds manager, cojisish'ntly courteous to ail. More 
than once, as he led the way tliioagh the compounds, 
little girls ran up tc» him and slipped a Iiand into his for 
a few steps and theii fell I ack again lleli id made a study 
of one brnncli of i^jastern . iiltuie, and spent his leisure 
in trying to uiidei‘t''nd sofri*^tbing ol the history of the 
ptopie. One inanagt'r had Uie habit of giving each baby 
a small coii». In watching the reception it got, it was 
noticeable how soon the sense of the decirabiiity of money 
was roused in the cLddr^m. The gift seemed to be only 
for those wlio were still clu^e]^ df‘pend( nt on their mothers, 
and who, if they eould walk at ail, hnd only just reached 
that stage or dcveht})ineiit. Ycl only one showed 
indifiercncc to lire pice.^ His httie 1 k(\ dulled in 
expresijion, probafrly by fever, shout'd entin^ indifference, 
as lie grasped bi-i drinking ve,<.se| tighter and paid no 
attt'Tition to the offered gift. In strong contrast to him, 
a tiny girl began to stretch out her han<l, then, realizing 
that it was already full of fraguu^nts of sugar cane, and 
that somehow tilings would not woik that way, spread 
(he fingers wide, scattering the fibres on all sides, and 
grasped the coin. She liad already showed a very clear 
perceptioit of how lo attain a desired end. When the 
manager, who had lifted her on In . arm, tried to set her 
back on the iron ledge on which she had been sitting, 
her little l;ody stiffened itself straight, in graphic protest, 
and it was only when her attention was distracted by 
the coin that she consented to be set down again. With 
all the kindliness, it is lather sad to think of the creation 
of so early a knowledge of the possi billies of money 

About one farUnag. 
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and, from anoth«: poiat of view, still more 'trai^ 
tlunk that so small a sum should create the evident 
eagerness on the part of the mothers that their childt<ra 
should not be overlooked. 

Whether the manager be European or Indian*; his 
position, luiless the mill be a small one, is very onerous. 
The hours, regulated for the workers, and the weekly 
holiday they enjoy, are not necessarily shared by him. 
Where 'a day-shift system is in operation, be and his 
assistants are responsible for the whole time covered 
by the double relay of workers, and when repairs have 
to be undertaken in holiday time, it is often at liis own 
risk that he is absent. As one put it : “ If an accident 
happened [during repair work] and I was not there, I 
would.be dismissed.” In many areas, too, it is exception- 
ally difficult for a manager to get an annual holiday, 
as the season at which it is most needed coincides with 
the time when labour is scarcest in the mills. 

It is not difficult to realize the kind of pressure that 
is brought to bear on the manager to increase output 
and to reduce expenditure. In his effort to secure these 
ends he is confronted with the .sirdar or joWber. 

The importance of the latler in the whole conduct of 
mill operations and the vital difference between his' 
position and functions, and tho.se of a British foreman, 
can scarcely be too strongly emphasized. He, stands 
between the employer and the employed. In many cases 
he is still an absolute wall of partition, and greatly delays 
reforms that might otherwise be brought about. From 
the manager’s point of view, it is only through him that 
workers can be secured. If the employer or the manager 
went to his mill gates, or to the coolie labour bazar, and 
asked for workers, he woul«i be received with laughter. 
At present he must have this body of men to engage 
his labour and to control it in the mills. 'The smooth 
running of the departments and the Titular output depends 
on them, and to a considerable extent their remaining in 
the mills depends on the manager’s non-interference. 

From the worker's point of view, the presence of the 
^irdar is even more inevitable than from the employer’s. 
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It is not ^y-'in modem Industry that he is found.. 
Wherevar there is ^up employmitot there is S, leader 
chosen who ne^tiates for' the group, 'At the railway* • 
station a glance roi^'^d the circle of coolies who have 
carried and stowed Vlway the traveller's luggage is at 
once answered, not only by the stepping forward of the 
one who claims to be head, but also by the looks and 
g^tures of the others who fall back. The same occuri 
in the case of rickshaw runners. At the end of the ride 
three fall back, either in fact, or in attitude, aftd the fourth 
stands out. He is sirdar on a small scale. He receives 
the payment for all and engages for all for future work. 

The story is told of a group of workers in Calcutta 
engaged to cut a pl;{jt of grass. Two hours pas^sed and 
the workers were still seen sitting on the grass. The 
reply to the inquiry why they had not begim to work, 
was that they were choosing a sirdar. Even for this 
temporary and casual piece of work the need of a leader 
was felt, and the choosing of him was a weighty matter. 
The sirdar stands, in his ciude way, both for the interests 
of the employer and for those of the labourer. It is his 
part to see that an adequate amount of work is done 
and to minimize as far as possible the fluctuations in 
the supply of labour. From the worker’s point of view, 
he is necessary, not only as a protector of his rights against 
vague, unknown powers, but also as a security against 
arbitrary dismissal. In many cases he is oppressive, 
but he is so much an institution of the country that the 
labourer scarcely understands liow work could be carried 
on without him. 

In earlier days, when the mills wereiless widely known 
and when travelling was less usual among the poorer 
people of India, contractors went to the outlying districts, 
especially to areas where they know there wiis over- 
popt^tion, and secured workers for the mills. This 
method is unnecessary now in connection with mill worlj:> 
though in some Calcutta mills it was used recently fof 
•the Madras area. The Madrasis were s^d to have less 
initiative and to be unused to travellmg alone, and 
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therefore needed personal reendting after it had eeased 
'to' be used for other jats. Very strenuous recruiting is 
still going on, apparently with serious abuses, in connec- 
tion with mines in the Santa! district. But although 
recruiting is no longer necessary in mills, the overseer 
is still the man who secures the workers. When labourens 
are scarce in the mills during seed-time and harvest, 
it would be \ise1css to niftinpt lo bring (he cultivators 
from their fields. During the rest of the year the news 
of the wages to be had in tbc cities travels from group 
to group, .'md those who have gone off to the country 
bring back with them c,rou{):. oi fiitnids and relations 
Where a new rqill ojh ns, lu ws of it spreads luid comp mics 
of would-be W’orkers crowd lo or iinf^or m the 

neiglihouring bay.ars. 

In large towns tlion' are coolie lalioiir bnznrs. bj>aces 
for these are fonnd sudden \vid<^r!m^,;;^R in irn]’»oftant 
or in lecess^s. In these, ^.p-oups of men 
stand about and a r<Hv of women squat close to the wall. 
MukadiJUjS move fioni group to firuup, and a steady line 
of labouuTs pa^^O‘» along smgiv. file to work. If the mill 
gates and th<^ rciolic* bazar do not give all the work('rs 
that are netderi, tlur*- me many ways of letting the 
news of vacaiu'icR -^pifead. In some cities workeCvS are 
systomaiicaily beguiled from one mill to another.^ In 
a mncli laig(T iimttiIh*i of case a hint to a villagci, 
when he IcMciug for in/aio, wdl be enough lo induce 
him to bring back others with him on his retuin. 
Though tlui need for w^orkcis may be urgeiit, the overstier 
will not publish the fact, but W’‘jli let it get round 
indirectly that a few niom employes might be taken on. 

Ihe custorr dasturi or unacknowdodged commission, 
to wducli ivir?ru(o has bf'eTi made, now comes into full 
operation. U no new tbuig lo the workers, and they 
aic Teady to fall m with it. Have they not paid their 
pice to po]icen>en for pc7 mission to drive their bullocks 
tfaxot?gh a gait* oi across a biid{;e, and given an anna, 
besides the iaie, for then railway ticket, only to find 

> This fact froqutnt)\ aci'^ as a dDtcrretit to employers who are 
COnslUefixig liie wisUowi of Uouses for ttieir employfes. 
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ptarhaps that the lecdvetAhascftodcHed noh oafy the ftntta 
hut also the differtence between .th^i^st of. the jowthey 
of a hundred miles which* they l^htemplated and the 
price of the ticket to a fetation a dozen miles from 
their starting-place at which they find them^lves 
ejected ? 

When the applicants come, the sirdar is not sure that 
he has anything for them, or that they will be able to 
do the work if he has. He will consider it. Of course, 
they will need to pay him for it. Coins pass. They are 
not enough. More follow. It is the usual custom for 
workers to pay a certain sum to the overseer' in whose 
department they are hired to work for their efnplo3mient 
there ; but the system of exaction does not ce^»e with 
this. It is in many cases a continuous one, lasting «s long 
as the labourer is in employment. The payment of the 
initial sum agreed on for leave to work is followed |>y the 
demand for a regular sum each pay-day. A bar^n is 
struck, and the employe commences work on these terms. 
In one case it was estimated that a sirdar’s wage was, 
from fifty to sixty rupee, s a month, while his perquisites, 
if one may call by that name the amazing toll of bakshish 
he gathered in, amounted to two hundred or thrte hundred 
rupees a month. 

Usually the management feels that it must leave this 
alone ; it is exceedingly difficult to alter, and, as the 
workpeople are entirely dependent on the .sirdars and 
babus for information about the employers, interference, 
in most cases, would result in the sudden vanisliing of all 
the employes. It is not overseers alone who levy dasturi. 
Pay- clerks, too, are known to reap harvests of this kind. 
One in a sack-sewing department was accused anonymously,, 
of taking such payments from the workers. A European 
in that department was deputed to pay wages, but the, 
complaints still continued. The clerk was promoted into 
the weaving department, where he had a liigher salary. 
Wages in the sack-sewing department wfere paid once a 
week, on Sunday morning. After this Mi^kly payment 
had been made, there was a stream of ■ workers from 
the shed to the house of the babu to 'give him the 
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accos^m^ dasturi, although he had been removed from 
that department altogether. 

Ano&er method , of 'oppression on the part of overseers 
is tibat 61'selling the better^paid posts, such as sub-sirdar- 
ships, not necessarily to the men best fitted to do the 
work, but to those from whom the highest bribes can 
be exacted. Here again the manager knows what is going 
on, bat he i.s still further hampered if he attempts to 
interfere by the fact that he can prove no tiling. Usually 
it is only when the sub-sirdar i.s dismissed (probably by 
the sirdar from whom he bought the appointment) that 
he complains of having had to pay to get the post. If 
the managemtent call.s the sirdar in question about it, 
he asks : “ Why dot s the sub-sirdar complain now ? 

For nine months (tir for nine years) he has worked in the 
mill, yet he only sfieaks when he is dismissed.” Thus 
the sirdar has the olht'r in his power. 

The workers who come to the mills from the country 
are usually absolutely poor. Sometimes, instead, of letting 
them go to moneylenders, the overseers advance money 
‘o Uiem on their wages, or oven lend tliem' small amounts. 
They may charge a lower nominal interest than the bania* 
would, but, owing to the illiteracy of the worker, he is 
entirely in their power. It is quite impossible for the 
new-comer to calcul.ate iiow long it will take him to work 
off a debt of this kind, complicated by the interest that 
will hav(‘ to be allowed on it, and he is often cheated 
of a considerable p^rt of his pay. His only redress 
is to move oK to another null, ^t ignorant as he is of 
the ways of towns, aiiil easily “Intimidated by threats, 
and with his constitutional reverence for the mukadam 
as mukadam, he is vciy unlikely to have the courage to 
leave one mill and go to another when there is a de,bt 
left behind him in the first. 

While women workers share with men the burden 
imposed by the payments to the overseers, they are 
specially liable to be oppressed by them. Opportunities 
for the display of favouritism are plentiful. Even the 
unenlightened' visitor may,, notice • examples of it. In 

» MoDeylonder. 



mill a biiliiant yellow v&y fresl^' 
attracted attention to a woman at on a 
on whidi it was usual to employ men. It turned oul that 
^e was a rdation of the sirdar, and thereif^ was given a 
man's place and received a man's pay. She had two meit 
assisting her oh less well-paid jMirts of the work. 

Widows are apt to be more oppressed th)s|p , others, 
as they have no one to* stand up for them. The feet that, 
owing to the inauspiciousness of their presence, other 
workers often dislike to work along with them, makes 
them fear the risk of unemployment so much that they 
will not readily complain of ill-usage. At times the 
attentions of the sirdar prove as heavy a burden as his 
ill-will. In countless ways he may take advantage of the 
ignorance and of tlie^jcconomic weakness of the VfomsXi 
worker. s, . 

A similar abuse of power is found in mills with regard 
to half-time workers. Boys are bribed by a few pice to 
appear and receive wages for work they have not done. 
The wages, less the price, are promptly handed over to thp 
sirdar, who has rushed, say, twelve boys through the work 
allotted to sixteen. This can only be done when labour 
is plentiful. When it is difficult to get half-timers, he 
cannot afford to risk being short-handed. 

It is not easy to prove that physical violence is used 
by the overseers, but it seems probable that there is 
a certjdn amount of it. The eagerness of managers to 
show off elaborate processes, to see the working of which 
machinery must be stopped or opened, and the desire 
often shown to explain carefully worked out shift systems, 
give the onlooker the opportunity of watching the hust- 
ling, hectoring treatment of the workers, both men and 
women, by the overseers. All this is taken very quietly 
for the most part, but a sudden turn in a workshop will 
sometimes bring the intruders on a quarael where the 
jobber's voice is answered by voices quite as loud and 
irate as his own^ 

In cotton mills it is usual to have women overseers 
in the departments in which women work. yThek power, 
the principle on which they are 'appointed, arm thmr wages. 
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did^veiy greatly in diifereoat localities. Iir''certain mills in 
Bombay it is difficult to get women to accept the position 
of aaiJdn, b^use it is not counted respectable. It is 
difficult to find out hpw far the reasons alleged for this 
attitude are reliable. It is said that naikins are usually 
wpmim of low charactei, and that in some cases they 
retain tMfit power aaid strengthpn their position with 
officials by leading girls astray, Tliis accusaiion is some- 
times flatly, denied, sometimes acknowledged as having 
been true some time a,eo, but not now. Others who 
entirely deny any knowledge of this allow that the 
bad name is to some ex tent deserved, and suggest that 
as the naikin has more money, wears better clothes, 
and mneh jewellery, she naturally attracts attention. 
Even where no actual charge is made against the 
character of tin naikms, it is admitted that good workers 
are unw'illiiig to a<x<'pt the position though the pay is 
undou!)ted1y much better than that of the ordinary 
workers. Some.times the choice of naikins is |nade from 
among the steady, old women who have been twenty 
or thirty years iir the same mill. Sometimes good workers 
are selected. The wages vary from nineteen rupees a 
month in a mill in a small town to ninety in a great city 
mill. This latter sum seems to be quite unusual, howevei, 
and tire naikin evidently realized it, as she did not go 
home as often as ilic other workers did. She could not 
be spared easily, and she knew that others would gladly 
s|fcp into her shoes. 

In a mill in Ahmedabad, in a departmerrt where Muslim 
women wound waip, a striking-looking mucadarnin held 
sway. Some years before she had been employed in an 
iron works, r arniug about ten rupees a ihonlh. She came 
to this cotton mill to work as a coolie, and at a time when 
there was labour trouble said to the manager: /‘Make 
me a mucaclamin, and I will bring you forty Womeu-" 
She was installed, and continued to bring many '^(forkers. 
She was u fine- looking woman, tall and gracefut, Her 
former employer, the ironmaster, whom she had re- 
cognized as he went through the room, and the lianager 
of the mill were both interested in hei' fixtee and power 



of organizatioi^ HPi |^b'i^ a. wage of ten rupees 

to- one of fifty. J^^voag nonuf^ to her quick grip of the 
situation were ^Ip jpiqn^ice and letiiiaxgy of a wofnan 
who, whap; asi^d dirnn^ k .strike why. *fehe was ' not 
worKng, repli^ : " Tjxe Raj * has said we must not 
work." 

The power of the naikin is smaU compared to that of 
the jobber, but she does^ not Bf)em to be free from the 
spirit of oppression,* and it is affirmed that when her anger 
is roused against men who are too strong for her |^e has 
been known to hire outsiders ro maul her encimies. . 

In ginning factories the contractor still plays his port, 
thou^ it^s usually possible for him to secure his employes 
in the ne4r neighbourhood. It is customary to give him 
a lump sum for the ginning of a givt;n qu<uituy of cotton. 
Out of that he has to"' pay his workers. Uirat is over 
he retains.3 It is taken for granted that he wjH avoid 
breaking the Factory Act in such a way as to be foimd 
out, and everything is left in his hands and in those of 
the overseers. 

Because of the urgency of getting cotton ginned rapidly 
certain concessions were made in the Act of 191T. The 
piohibition of. women’s work at night, 4 the limitation of 
it to eleven hours in one day, 5 the demand that the hr‘ur.s 
during which each woman was employed should be specified * 
were set aside as far as ginning factories were concerned, 
and the only proviso substituted was that the number 
of women employed must be large enough to allow tbat 
none should work for more than eleven hours in any 
one day.7 It was easy for an inspector to know whether 
the naineis'bn the register would work out so as to give 
an average eleven hours of work a day to each, bht 
it n^s qwite ifiipos^ble for an inspector to know whether » 
all women .netually did work. Relations of the over- 
seers n^ht have had their names on the register, 

* Gov^rnixietit. • 

4 See traxislfttioa of ftpaech, by Mrs. Sarswatibai Dpnde, delivered at 
the AU-Iadia Welfare Conference held in Bombay in April igzi. 

, * Act of xt)U,424(a), 

5 Act^ ® Act of 26 . 

*1 nf TAtT ti!i''7 
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drawn pay, 8i»i night never have been near the 

Mrlm instance of the way in which the contracted method 
worhs may be noted from a press in k cotmtry town, 
though the actual work done was on wool, not cotton. 
In a long shed, unlighted and nnventilated, except by 
the entrance door, wool was lying on the ground in 
heaps, unbeaten and beaten. The former looked heavy 
and was in handfuls as it had been clipped, the hairs 
l3dng parallel to each other. The beaten was light, took 
up much more room, and looked cleanfer. Throughout 
the shed, right back into its furthest recesses, there were 
groups of lads, girls, young women, and children. There 
was no machinery in the shed, so even the httle ones 
were at work picking out and separating the colours. 
They worked aU day long, and could cam from four to 
six annas a day. The older workers were breaking up the 
matted bundles of wool by steadily beating, the heaps 
with narrow bands of iron, which in action looked like 
slender swords. The scetn', as the light fell on the workers 
near the door, was picturesque, but the conditions, with 
hair and dust filling the air, especially at a distance from 
th^ entrance, were bad. If ventilation had involved 
strong currents of air, the workers would have been 
the first to dislike it, as their speed would have been 
retarded. The question arises whether such work, when 
it has to be done in bulk, should not be done by machin^. 
But the reason for introducing the discussion of these 
conditions here is the fact that these workers were not 
employed by the proprietor nor by the manager of the 
factory, and were not in any way under their control,* 
but were sent in by merchants who had bought the wool 
and whose contractors had employed the workers to 
prepare it for pressing. 

* The clause gtantiug these concessions is omitted in tl« as 
modiiled up to July i, 1022 

» The Inspector io Smd reports that factory owners make dtmtracta 
with oontiaclors tor , their labour and these contractors are always ready 
to employ child labour xn prcCerencc to that of adults. When (^dren 
are caught at work in a factor\% the factory owner usually denies all 
knowledge of them, and says that he does not pay — Annual Factory 

Bipori of th 4 Pusidmey of '1921, vty A* H* Fell, 
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Tlie power of the overseer is deeply rooted, but the 
chajiges which must eventually shake it are already in 
operation. Here and there in ' mills under advanced 
management works commitl^ are in operation, and 
though these are as yet very ifeeffectual, the mere fact 
that the manager meets representative men and women 
along with foremen and forewomen, and invites the 
discus.sion of grievances and genentl rmll conditions, is 
a clear sign that the times arc changing lapidly. 



CHAPTER X 


WAGES AND METHODS OF PAYMENT 

In the Ini^pWor'fe feport on the working of the Factories 
Act, in tlie Bombay Presidency, for 1921, the customary 
table of wages is omitted, because it has been found to be 
incomplete and misleading.** ^ This official statement is 
a suggestive introduction to any study of payments in 
facfJbries, not only in Bombay, but throughout the cotton 
aiid jute industries of the country. 

The estimate that ninety per cent, of Indian women 
work for wages, tempor?irily or permanently, is difficult 
to credit, but the fact that it can be seriously asserted 
emphasizes the importance of the problem. It ‘ is 
acknowledged that wages in the mills are much latger 
in amount than those that can be earned for unsk^ljfed 
work in other occupations, and it is often taken for 
granted that the economic position of the workers is radsed 
to a proportionate extent.® The latter Supposition is 
open to dispute. The demands of the city dweller are 
more urgent than tliose of the villager, and the strain of 
life is very much gt eater in the former case, especially 
0 ti the women. But the mere comparison with country 
wages is not a satisfying test in a land of which it is 
admitted that millions of its population are too poor 
to b6 able to secure even the bare necessaries for main- 
taining a standard of efficiency. 

# The further reason wiui given the publication of a report on an 
inquiry into the wages and hou^ 0 # Iftbour in the cotton mill industry 
was anticipated. This report 6y Q* Pindlay Shirras, Director of the 
labour Office, Government of, ’Bombay, has now be^ published. The 
returns were secured by the vc^Ulttaiy co-operation i of employesb, and 
c over more than eighW per oi the workers in cotton muls in the 
Bombay Presidency. See Report on on Inquiry into ike and Hour* 

cf Lab&w m the Cotton Mm Jndmiry. 

» See 9$. ' 
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. If another test is talcen, a. difEdroit light is thrown ons 
the subject. It is reasonable to su{>poee that 
will be run econojnically. Aftctr many inquiries. It 
appeared that it been found impossible to cover the 
monthly expenditure on food and fire for eooking alone, 
fm little boys for less than four rupees'* for each chUd 
A standard based on this test and demanding no greater 
expenditure for adults than for children would reqpire 
twenty-seven rupees a month for a family of six for food- 
and fire alone. When it is recalled that nothing has been 
allowed for clothes, for religious offerings, for rent, for 
medicine, for the journey home, some idea of w'hat an 
adequate effidency wage would be can be fornn-d.* When 
the sum thus found is compared with actual wages, it 
explains the emphas's that promim'nt leaders of Indian 
social reform place on the need of women’s wages jfor 
the support of their families. 

Any proposal iu favour of higher wages is met by 
arguments that seem at first sight to have much to support 
tiiem, but which fail to take account of all the circum- 
atances. Th*' chief amongst these are the lown,ess of the 
'general standard of Jiving ; the small amount ©f work 
that can be done by an Indian employd as compared vtith 
the amount that can be done by a European owing to 
the difference of physique ; and the fact that in almost 
all factories there is a great deal of liberty granted both 
to men and to women to take off time throughout!) the 

» Six It is to bo noted that this is for a month. 

» ** The averafire daily wage income needed to provide adequiiititr:' 
subsistence foi' a family of five on a wheat standard must at present tste 
at least Rei.^.o, and on a jowar [millet] standard Rei.o.o, 

Tlus subsistence standard cannot at present be fully attained by the 
labouring classes undei existing rates tyi wages — ^nor has it been reached 
since the commencement of the war — bh long as there are dependent children 
or women m the family. To secure it, every membef must work without 
loss of time. A Subsistence Wage/' by Professor K. W. I.yons, Iztdora 
Christian College, Indian Journal of Economics^ vol. lii, part iv, pp. 458-9. 
In this inquiry the jail standard of food Wati adopted, as it was also 
in an inquiry carried oat in Madras by the Rev, I>. G, M. Leith, which 
suggests twenty-four rupees a month as the minimum sufasistenos 
for a family of four. See Th§ TransnHAtvms of the Indian 
Assaciaiton, Madras 'Section, for the year x;9;so-t. Dr Daamar 
Curjel dtMdng her inquiries in Bengal found]that a mbsisteiiGe' wa^ia 
that district snust amount to about seven rupees a imitlt for one adult. 
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day besides the ho\ir* reserved for food laad rest. The 
^inadequacy of the standard of living creates sejiiious 
difficulties in all social problems, difficulties that are 
increased by the fact that a low standard has not only 
been taken for granted, but has been obligatory on cen:ain 
^tions of the labouring people. A result of this is that 
higher wages are oficn spent on drink and gambling, 
instead^ of on things urgently required. Many ejfforts 
to meet the need for education in this direction are' already 
being made, and there is opportunity for those employers 
who put forward such objections to show their sincerity 
by expending all that might reasonably be spent in higher 
wages, on prej)aratory education, or on the provision of 
club-rooms, rest-houscs. and other alternatives to the 
iadi shop. 

Another claim that wages arc aflequate is based on the 
fact that quite often a rise of wages results in fewer days' 
work on the part of those employed, and tliat when there 
are si veraJ woikcrs in a houseljold the tendency is for 
each to do less work lallier than lor the family to raise 
its standard of Jiving. The need of widening horizons 
is not the only answer to this claim. When a subsistence 
w’age can only be earned by working sixty-six hours a 
week, men and women will work for that length of time 
until healtli breaks do^vn, but if they can earn the same 
wage for forty-eighf hours' work, it is most probable 
that they will no longer work for sixty-six hours, but 
will fal] into the habit of working for some number jA 
hours between the two periods, which will relieve tne 
tension of the first and will at the same time enable them 
to earn a little more than the former bare subsistence 
rate. If for the original sixty-six hours they were 
working bc*yond their vital energy for less than sub- 
sistence the reaction will be all the greater, and the 
still smaller wage for less labour may rise nearer to the 
level of subsistence because of the smalleqr amount of 
energy put forth. 

The argument with regard to the amount of work an 
Indian can do, as compared with a European, cannot of 

* Sect. 21, Indian Factories Act, »» modifiad up to Jtily r, 192a* 
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itself justify present wages. It j^ores the human ae^ 
of the individual worker. It is true that there is muct 
liberty in coming and going in mills g^erally, Wt this, 
to a great extent, is included in the comparison of the 
amount of work done by an eastern ahd by « western, 
so that it scarcely counts as an added argument, . 
especially as there seems to be quite a possibility that’ 
with better nourishment and shorter hours thd workers 
will be able to do more continuous work. At present 
there is not sufficient evidence on either side, and both 
points of view are maintained by individuals amongst 
those who have experiment' d. So many things have to 
be taken into account that it is probably impossible to 
kn<.)w how far increases in wages have kept pace with 
tlie increased cost of living.* 

It is at least obvious that the scornful way in which 
demands for higher wages are treated, and the obstinate 
resistance to them till no choice is left, require justification 
that has not hitherto been forthcoming. 

There has, however, been a very definite rise during the 
last ten years. If figuies are selected for different depart- 
ments and localities, it is found that tlie increase since 
1914 varies from seventy per cent, to a hundred and thirty 
per cent, in the large centres. In smaller centres where 
the wages paid to women at the earlier date were very 
low, the increa.se on Ihcir wages is greater in comparison 
to the increase on wages paid to men than in larger 
industrial areas. Thus in Sholapur w'ag(!s paid to women 
have increased by eight y-seven per cent., while those paid 
to men have increased by eighty-two per cent. ; and in 
the other centres scattered throughout the Bombay Prest- 
dency the percentage of increase is a hundred and forty 
for women and a hundred and twelve for men. 

Rates of pay for similar work vary griatly. In Bengal 
it is possible to find mills situated near each other and 
under the same management in which tlie wages for the 
same work differ. Some accident of situation or of cona- 
tions makes the one appeal more to workers than the 

» See Wages tmdl Hot^s of Laixmr the Cotton Ju4U Iniusfty. by 
O. Findlay 'Shiwas, Dirtetor o< the Labour Office, abittbay,. p. * 9 - 
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o!ilker, wages remain at a lower level in the Aipre 
^piflar mill. 

A very wngh generalization for the years I9ajb-i 
wcmld group the wages paid to the larger number of 
,MpChen in jute mills in Bengal between nine rupees 
thirty rupees a month ; those in factories in Bombay 
J&etween thirteen rupees and thirty-four rupees a month ; 
;.and those in Ahmedabad between twelve rupees and t&irty 
■rupees.' 

Not only in mills, but in many other occupations, it 
is customary to keep back a certain proportion of wages 
as a security that workers will not suddenly vanish. 
The fact that.then^ is seldom an adeqxiate supply of labour 
for modem industry, and the further fact tliat there are 
many reasons which tempt tliose employed in it to leave 
it, especially at first before they have got accustomed 
to its conditions, have made this habit of deferred payment 
almost universal in mills in larger industrial centres. 
In Bombay, wliero it is most stringent, it usually entails 
the postponemeul of payments till the middle of the 
month subsequent to the one for which payment is made, 
and the retaining of a fortnight’s wages in hand. Thus, 
a new ‘worker may be employed for six weeks before he 
receives any payment whatever, and he then jrt^ceives 
wages for four weeks only. Until recently it was common 
for employes to work for two months before any payment 
was made. In the smaller centres of the cotton industry 
the amount of money kept in hand varies and may be 
the equivalent of ten or twelve days' wages. In the 
jute juills the same system is in operation, but the delay 
in payment is less lengthy and the sum kept back is 
smaller. Wages are paid once a week, and only one week^s 
wage is retained. The disadvantage of this systemi 
especially as it is worked in Boipbay, does not consist 
alone in the danger that new-comers may become hope- 
lessly in debt before they receive payment. The further 
dahgei; exists that they may^unwittingly forfeit the money 

, « These figures axe inserted to give a general iAea. They can do notliing ^ 
more. In individual cases wages ia31 and rise ^iibove Uie amounts 

mentioned.. The Heport reierred to on p, ny. note, isives avemgea only. 
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held back/ It is usually maiataiAed Qiat work^ 

• giVifc due notice that they niean to leave the mill get the 
money duo to tiiesm ere they go, or are allowed to count 
it to their credit on their 'return ; but aS the causes that 
draw them away are often connected with illness, ' either 
tbelr own or that of a relative, it may be impossible for 
them to know a fortnight * before they go.* Even when 
, they do plan ahead to return home for a wedding or 
for seed-time or harvest, only a few may realize the 
wisdom of giving notice two weeks beforehand, and in 
some cases the mere fact of doing so would meike it more 
difficult to get away, especially for men in busy seasons, 
as leave may then be refu,sed.3 

Some managers arrange that steady workers receive 
the money due to them if they fall ill. There is little doubt, 
however, that considerable sums of money duly earned 
fall forfeit, and that the long-deferred payments give 
opportunities for further exaction.s on the part of over- 
seers and pay clerks. 

In Alimcdabad, owing probably in part to Trade Union 
influence, men and women who are in the same depart- 
ment receive equal time wages, and those who are on 
piece-work are paid at the sam<' rate, and in certain cases 
are said to earn rather more. In jute mills in Bengal 
also it is usual to find that men and women working ou 
the same machines receive equal wages on time work and 
an equal rate on piece work. But there seem to be wide 
differences both with regard to the actual amount of 
money paid and with regard to the equality or otherwise 
in this matter of women with men. As it is in these two 
districts that women are employed in the largest number 
of different processes, it is in them that comparison is 
most possible. Occasionally women working on the sam!(& 

> In certain mills in Sholapur one month's notice has to be given. 

* There is a custom of pleading the imaginary illness or death of r^iivee 
a* an excuse for a holiday. 'This is so openly practised that even, in oondi- 
tiona where there is a personal Ipiowledge of the workpt, it is often difficult 
to know whether relation and illness are real or inventeiS, and the fact that 
this is jso lessens the credence given where the statements are tirae. 

s Wotkere are understbod to forfeit their held-badt wage if Urey go 
without leave, bu| if they ate well-known the maawer may "atrettsh 
a point." 7 
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machines as men rcf'eive a rupee or so less per month 
on the plea that they are allowed more freedom tb go 
ai|4 come than the men, who look after their work in their 
In the reeling department of one mill, where 
there was a piece rate of payment for each hundred reels, 
jurther inducement to steady work was afforded bjf the 
ract that if workers earned more than a certain sum 
the rate of payment was raised by thirteen annas. 

The hominal wage paid is by no means an exact guide 
in estimating the income of the workers, however. Bonuses 
are given under various headings, and to very different 
amounts in different localities. Fines are levied in varying 
degrees, and part-payment in kind* is frequent. 

The larger bonuses and scarcity allowances are granted 
in some cases to avoid the necessity for raising wages. 
It is claimed by the employers that a bonus is an entirely 
temporary addition wluch may be cancelled at any time 
sliould circumstances change, and that the withdrawal 
of ’it must not bo c(»nsiilered as a lowering of wage. 
This distinction is not likely to prevent protests cind strikes 
should any serioii'^ curtailment take place without an 
even more obviems fall in prices, but, owing to the widely 
spread desire for bakshish, bonuses are probably not so 
unpopular with the Indian worker as they are in Britain. 
The same fare given separately as payment and bakshish 
is much more likely to satisfy the coolie or the rickshaw 
runner ili^n it it is given in one sum. 

The simplest bonus is a monthly one granted in many 
mills for regular attendance. For this one rupee a month 
is a common amount, though the sum may bC as low as 
right annas. In certain mills this bonus is granted 
although two working days are missed. In others, two 
days'* absence arc ])ermitlcd fo women, but not to men. 
Another mo<iification is to withhold half for one day’s 
absc'tice, and all for two days. Monthly scarcity allow- 
ances based on wages and amounting in certain ca$e$ 
to fifty per cent of the wage drawn are found in various 
mills. 

In Bombay, in 1921, the payment of an annual bonus 
' Or ev^ four days* 
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approximating to the equivalent of one month*s wages 
was sanctioned by the Mill-pwn^s' Association* In 
Ahmedabad, wMei<e the were ma^ng very high 

profits, a deiaand was rpade. that the annual bonus 
should amount to the equivalent of two months* wages* 
The employelrs refused and the matter was referred to 
arbitration* Pandit. Madan Mohan Malaviya,^ aftet 
consultation with the President of the Mill-owners* Asso- 
ciation and with Mahatma Gandhi, together with other 
rcprt'sentalives of the Employers, and with representa- 
tives of Labour, gave the award on October 28, 1921* 
In it he recommended a compromise which the greater 
number of employers and employes accepted* By it a 
maximum bonus of seventy-five rupees was to be granted 
to all wh<>se montldy wage amounted to sixty rupees 
or more, while those whose monthly wage amounted to 
less than sixty rupees to receive the equivalent of 
one month’s wage and fifteen rupee>s. 

These bonuses'^ are elaborated with reference to the 
number of months* attendance put in. Tlie fact that eight 
or nine months is reckon'd as entitling a worker to the 
full bonus is^an added pi'oof, were such net essary, of the 
extent to which annual absences are taken for granted* 

An inten'sting extra bonus is given in some mills at the 
Diwali festival, which corresponds to the New Year. It is 
given not to individuals, but to the workers collectively, 
and consists of a few pice, spent very possibly on the 
bright paptr chains, flowers, and flags that enliven 
^ome of the horrielicr mills then and for some time after the 
celebration. The workers bring the decorations ahd arrange 
them themvsclves, and the animation that at once appears 
up and down a workshed when any reference to them> 
is made reminds the visitor of the quick response and 
consciousness of mutual understanding in spite* of barriers 
experienced in other connections. 

The extent to which fines are levied varies greatly* 
In one mill warning had been given that six rupees ^BSqjuld 
be deducted f4;jom the wage of anyone who was found 

* Pandit Madan Mohan Mala%dya has taken a leading part devatep- 

meut oi Benares Hindi* University, 
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v^g undamped bobbins. I^e threat had caused some 
■i m provement, and the pen^ty hod not been levied. 

fine comes under the heading ;of those exacted for 
int^tlopal .spoiling of goods, for which it is customary 
to exa^;two or three rupees. Frequently these fines are 
levied otf men in the weaving sheds for weaving too openly 
with an insufficient number of weft threads to the inch 
of warp. Sometimes they are imposed for allowing waste 
to mix with the roxangs in the spinning shed. Workere 
convicted of minor thefts are fined. Those guilty of serious 
theft. s are dismissed. The fines that are most frequently 
exacted ih women’s departments are small ones of an 
anna or so fori inattention and slackness. In some well- 
organiised mills the powei of exacting fines is retained 
but is seldom used. 

Perplexing questions connectcil with wages in India 
centre round the sale of cheap grain and cheap cloth 
by mills to their woiki rs, and the provision of housing 
accommodation at low rents, and allowance must be 
made for the different ciicuinslancesi m east and west. 
Theoretically there is no pressure used to induce workers 
to purchase grain or cloth, but in some cases the wages 
are such that it would be impossible for the workers 
to pay bazar piic es in limes of .scarcity. In the city centres, 
where wages are higher on the whole, the workers are 
more independent, and may choose for themselves. It 
is in couutiy' districts that tlie grain sold by the mill firms 
is the greatest boon to tbe workers, but it is also there 
that, owing to the lack of competition for workers, it is 
most dc.sirable that nothing should be done to retard 
the growth of independence. 

In order to undci stand the situation it is necessary 
to remember that the workers must buy all their food- 
stuffs in small quantities, The jar in l^e corner of the hut 
or the holt- dug into its flooring, would not store much 
evep if the money to buy supplies for the future were 
foi^tllucoming. Prices in. the bazars vary greatly, and in 
times of scare'' ty run up to prohibitive figures. The mill- 
owner can arrange to have storage room, and has the 

• See p, 40. 
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Icnowiedge of when to buy. 'He a retail price Vidiiicb 
be considtetB reasonabFe, and may very probably abide 
by that price even when it entails n,i\ actual money loss* 
which, however, must in 'many mills be considered as 
covered by the lower rale of wages * given. In diffe^rent 
localities different conditions are made. In one mill the 
grain is sold on one day in the month, and only workers 
who have been not mfore than four days absent * in the 
month are iJlovred to buy. This rule is absolute, and no 
allowance is made>for sickness. In another mill, workers^ 
from thejjfibie tKbyhave been three days in the mill, can buy 
grain up to half the amount of wages due to them. In the 
latter mill in February 1921, the miU price for rice was 
exactly half the ba^ar price. In the former mill, in which 
regular attendance is compulsory in order to have a right to 
buy grain, rice, pulse, and millet were sold in the mill, 
and in January 1921, when the market price for three 
seers of rice or of millet was two rupees, the mill supplied 
nine seers of either for the same sum. In the case of pulse 
the bazar price was one rupee for two and a quarter seers 
and the mill price was one rupee for four seeis. 

While the mill leaves the worker free to go to the bazar 
if the price there falls below mill price, and to return 
at Jiis will, it is not always easy for the grain sellers to 
see it in the same light, and, especially in cases where 
no grain is sold to those who have been absent through 
illness, serious disabilities may ensue. The grain seller, 
who is also moneylender, is not unlikely to demand a 
higher price or a bakshish ere he will deal with the worker 
who has been accustomed to go elsewhere when he could. 

In times of scarcity, like that experienced in may parts 
of India in 1921, mills that supplied cheap grain were 
extraordinarily popular. In Sholapur applicants for work’ 
from the surrounding district crowded tp the mill gates 
declaring that they did not care how low the wages 

» The provision of cheap grain is regarded as a jiistihcatjon of the fact 
that wages are iow. 

» Besides the four staled holidays appoint by the Indian Factories Act 
as modified up to July x, 1922, sect. 22. No persott’Shall be employed 4ft 
^y factory on a Sunday, unless ; (a) He has ^d. or will have a holiday 
for a whole day on one of thefthree dfaws iminedlately preceding <sr 
succeeding the Sunday,*' etc. ^ ™ 
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If they only got leave to work and have a right to 
cheap grain. 

'**doth shops do not seem to have met with a similar 
respSase, In some of the mills that make dhotis, men 
geCchite* to buy these at cash price, and are allowed to 
phoose the ones they prefer in the storeroom ; but 
frequently attempts to open mill cloth stores fail 
because there is litile demand. 

In many localiti< s there is urgent need for the supply 
of food and oth<r things of better quality than those 
supplied by the local bazar and at more reasonable and 
more stable prices, but the line of advance would seem 
to lie in tlie direction <)f inci eased co-operative facilities, 
and in the enconragcinent of reliable independent stores, 
rather than in the introduction of new mill stores. 

The arrangements for wages in ginning feictorics are 
simple. The eonirartor who engages the workers is paid 
fourteen or filteen annas per hale of cotton ginned, and 
the srniiller the wagos and the longer the hours of WX>rk, 
the larger the amount that is hft for himself* Except 
in the case of those who do coolie woik as seed-carriers, 
who may get fouiteon rup< es a moiit]}, tiio actual amount 
paid to women \ anes from si'Vtu to ten and a half rupees 
a month, but seven lupees seems to b(* the usual sum. 
Wages are paid by the week or by the day. In some 
factories one day's wagi* is kepr in hand , in others the 
week's wage is paid in full. The fact that workers are 
sometimes paid on Sunday J suggests the unwillingness 
of employeis to encroacii on the time of a working day 
and the willingness oi workers to break in on their holiday 
by coming for wages, 

' * Smail Avritten pa pci s or cards. 

» Sec p. ui. 

» The weekly conipylsory holiday is usually given on Sunday in mills 
at&d factories, txcept when a Muslim or Hindu liohday falls within three 
days of it. 
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CONDITIONS WITHIN MILLS 

The study of Ihe ai tual condiUons within mills opm$ 
lip an interesting and, on the whole, a hopeful part of 
the subject in hand. Th(' interest and the hopefulness 
circle round the facts tliat in certain uieas progress has 
been made, that inquiries have been bet on gain 

the scientific knowledge which will cnalde deficits 
dards to bo set, and that a great a Jyanc(*, is possible, ’Oatw 
eventually be insisted on, and can be proved to be atn 
advantage not only to workers, but also to employers 
from the point of view of elfjciency. Tbf’re are calls foi^ 
reform in other direct ions» such as better housing and 
the raising of standards of living with regard to which 
the temptation is to tall back with more or less assurance, 
according to the temperament of the thinker, on educa- 
tion, which may bear an almost wholly nebulpus content ; 
but with regard to the needs connected with actual mill 
premises and working conditions, tl^ere are no insuperable 
difficulties,* It is true that no satisfactory feforms will 
come even here without much definite education, but it 
is easier to sec what kind of education is necessary and to 
imagine the proofs and persuasions that can be brought 
to bear on those whose co-operation must be secured. 

One of the hopeful signs is that already selected mills 
stand far above the average in general suitability of 
buildings, in regulation of temperature, io arrangement 
of machinery and of lighting, A hurried glance will reveal 
some of the differences between mill and mill. No ono 

» The greatest perhaps are those cowiected with Ixainidity and with 
the preparation and application ot swe. 
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woinld eaqpect to find conditions as heahhy ifi miUs that 
look like ” boxes built round a crowded jheap of machinery " 

. as ip millai firmly erected and spread over a wide area. 
But the factore that go to make good conditions are more 
'subtle than any that catf be grasped cursorily, and mudi 
of the knowledge needed to secure them is not yet tabu- 
lated or ascertainable. An interesting proof of this is 
found ip the fact that in one compound a second mill, 
i<a? which all the experience gained in the first mill was 
available, showed a poorer health record than the first.* 
Hie manager, who was specially interested in conditions, 
puzzled and disappointed. Local circumstances may 
have been respopsible for the poorer record to some extent, 
but the occurrence strengthens the belief that further 
study is urgently needed in order to find out what details 
in- actual construction conduce to health. 

There is a broad division between jute mills and cotton 
njiills with regard to structure. The former are spread 
over large areas in one-storey sheds lit from the roof. 
The latter vary greatly. In roomy, country areas they 
may have two storeys only in a small portion of the mill, 
or may even be one -storey throughout, but, generally 
speaking, they are built in blocks of several storeys, and 
light enters by windows in the walls. In both forms of 
building it is of the utmost importance that a suflScient 
amount of light should be secured with as little access 
of the direct rays of the sun to the workers as possible. 
In order to secure this in the block structure, advice 
that at first sounds surprising to a westerner, is given : 
** Mills should be built facing north and south ! " » During 
the hottest part of the year the sun's rays are so nearly 
perpendicular at midday that they do not enter southern 
windows to anything like the same extent as that to which 
tiiey enter eastern and western windows at night and 


^ These mills were on the borders of a town in the mofassU. and the 
less migratory habits of their workers made it possible to estimate health 
coij^itjorif? The at>sence of records iij the great majority of mills adds 
to the difficulty of forming accurate judgments on the physical results 
of industty. 

^ * See pa|>er by Mr. Terence Maloney, adviser on humididcation to the 
of India, submitted ^ the All^XndUa Welfare Conference, 
Bombay, April 1922, 
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mocniag. M mndows face sori^ «|nd! aouth, the sun’s rays 
fall chiefly on the blanJc end ws^' to tiie cast, then on the 
roof, and then on ^ the unbroken tern wall. JC^ven 
allowing for this, the hot air tntering from the south is sO 
oppressive that as few windowi^ as possible should be there 
unless they are provided with cuscus screens,’' for which a 
plentiful supply of water is available dutiug the hot season. 
The disadvantages of hhving lighting only from the north 
in block buildings is that the heavy machinery intercepts 
the passage of air .and of light to remote corners, and 
that any general ventilation of the sheds is rende^d 
almost impossible, unless fans are supplied. • 

In one-storey buildings, on the other hand, the lighting 
is frequently arranged on a system wliich ihakes the 
roof like a series of uncurved saw teeth. The sloping line 
of each tooth rises frotn south to north, and is roofed^ 
while the short, perpendicular drop is of glass. Thus all, 
the light that is admitted comes from the north. This 
form of lighting has the great advantage that it throt^ 
the light well into the comers of the sheds, though ev^ 
with it specially large and closely placed machinery may 
create isolated darkened areas. Another method is to 
build a flat roof broken at intervals by square or oblong 
erections with glass sides and ends. Tliis plan does not 
exclude the sun's rays, but if the roof is high, it secures 
that they will seldom fall directly on the workers. The 
effect of the intense heat of the hot season can be further 
modified by whitewashing walls, roof, and any windows 
exposed to the sun’s rays. But such outside appliances 
will be of little use unless the actual building is satisfactory. 
Sometimes walls, and more frequently roofs, are 
corrugated iron. The temptations to use metal are not 
only its durability and the ease with which it can be ^ 
obtained and placed in position. The tremendous raii^ 
of the monsoon make an impervious roof down #hicl» 
water rapidly runs very attractive, and the monkeys, 
that in many districts make the roofs their playground^, 
find it more difficult to play pitch ,and t(l|^ with metal 
sheets than with tiles ! But any gain that won in these 

■ Steieaa W»de of gnias over ei^eb water is tewflow. 
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directions seems worse than loss to anyone .with-^ffqig^a- 
Hdn who has ever attempted steady work even in Bfitain 
on a hot summer day under an iron roof. Even if corru- 
gated iron is not used, the rooftug may still be very 
unsuitable. A thin foundation roof covered with a layer of 
tilCvS intercepts but little of the sun^s heat. In strongly built 
mills, where the roofs are flat, reinforced concrete is found 
to provide; a satisfactory roof, espexiully if it is covered 
by water during the hottest months. In slighter buildings, 
whether with flat or witli sloping rooib, great advantage 
is foun<i if a dou]>le roof is made with a spac(.* of some 
inches left between the two sections.* 

Suggestions for protection from the sun'.s heat lead 
on to the wlntie <jneGticm of vcntilafion in mills. In spite 
of the difiicnities that aie alu^ad of those viio ate intent 
on bettor conditions in tins diiecticm, there is exhilaration 
in the knowledge of the reinarkalde success that has 
been achieved already, and in the thought of those who 
are steadilj/ expcrimonling to crente standards that can 
be altain(;d. It hns long been realized that a moderate 
and fairly cliy teniperalnrc and a regular supply of fresh 
air arc conclucivo to cornf(?rt in work and to the health 
of the worker. A.'. IfHjg as this was the geneial and some- 
wliat vague coiuiction, it was natural to argue that if 
workers did not comphiin, there was little need to agitate. 
1 jiis argument i? hoard ad nauseam in India t o-day. It takes 
difforeni forms. 'Iho fact that the homos are far more 
rlov‘ than the mills, the obvious dislike of the workers 
to open and their fear lest currents of air will 

break c threads are all quoted as proof that there 
is no m;e<i for (diange. These arguments are all the more 
diiheult to* coiifut<; because of the. uncertainty that exists 
with reganl to Uk; rfhet heat may have on those who^ 
anc<istors have been acclimatized to it. It is clear 
Jndiahs can bear a tenipcrature that would incapacitate 
Europeans, but it is also clear that they suffer from intense 
heat, The C.hinesc character for summer represents a 

* Mr MalojK’y speaks* of an inslanr^ m which the addition of aa under 
roof of iisb'“‘itr!u the iieut in the hottest mouths by an average of 

tseven n*:* .t-,. t}ie year's production by thr^f^e per cent, and paid 

the ec»t of erection m three years. 
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man with his hands hanging at hls^sidie because the farmers 
ab no work in the hottest weeks, and a similar symbol 
xnight well be used^ for the . heat of Xpril, May, ot June 
in India. Mills have had to shut down oh this account* 
and if stich an extreme measmre lias had to be reported 
to at times much suffering must have been endured before 
the necessity for closing was admitted. 

But science has proved two furtlier facts with regard 
to ventilation. The one is that there is a definite and 
ascertainable ratio between the condition of the air and 
the efficiency of the woi ker who breailics it, and the other 
ib that fresh ait* i'. not adequate unless ii be in motioii 
and induces chan^'es *n tempcTature of the body, 
T!iislaf ter dis/-*woj y associated with then une.of Professor 
Hill Leonani, lias had r'^voJuljonary etbxt, a?)d systems 
of ventilatiun previously approved in sdioois aJid otlier 
large buildings in tlie west, b> which iresh air was admitted 
to rooms ai»d stale air wiihrlrawii witli the least possible 
movement and changt' of temporal nre, arc now condemned. 
While their tdilurc would naturally be assumed by those 
who arc convinced of the need of motion in the air, it 
has also been proved ovei and ovei again by the lack of 
attention and tin dulled mielJigeucc of classes taught in 
the steadier atmosplieies. 

Proof of the difference of eiriciency in work done in 
well and ili-ventilated mills in India has already been 
secured on a small scale. Experiments that have been 
made show a fall in efficiency during the hot weather in 
an ill-ventilated weaving shed as reaching twenty per cent., 
while that in a well- ventilated sliod was less than seven 
per cent. The general assumption seems to be clearly 
proved, but it is still difficult to secure detailed statistics 
owing to the numbers involved, and to the fact that it 
fe not easy to find sheds that are sufficiently similar in 
other respects to make comparison useful. 

In Britain, when the value of air in motion is considered, 
it is natural to think at once of open windows or of 
ventilators. The perplexities surrounding the question 
in India cannot be grasped by a westerner till it is realized 
that for a great part bf the year not the shortest breath 

9 
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qi iipind caa be fdtf dilring ^y.* Jlirou^ 
suosbine and through the steaxnii^ intervals monsoon 
i^ains, the air hangs motionlcK except for the action on 
it withte the mills of the whirling machinery which adds 
greatly to its heat >and -is too lotidized to increase its 
gener^ H^ulation to any great extent. *rhere is no dure 
for this except by the generous use of punkahs or electric 
fans. In private houses it is found that work that is 
impossible in still air can be done under a fan even when 
no fresh air is introduced. The result of the air in motion 
is enough to set free energies otherwise paralysed. In the 
instances in which fans have been installed in factories 
with few exceptions* the numbers are quite inadequate, 
and the result negligible. In one case where two fans 
were provided in a long, airless shed, the effect was 
unnoticeable twelve feet away. The comihon attitude 
towards ^e proposal to introduce electric fans may be 
gathered from the remark of a manager who had been 
making special efforts to improve ventilation in over- 
heated departments in his mill. His answer to a tentative 
stxggcstion was : " We would be dismissed if we asked 
■%>r electric fans ! ” There are, however, compromises 
that can be made, and here and there these are found in 
operation. Metal plates attached to overhead shafting 
^d moving with the revolution of the shaft cost little. 
Broad canvas sheets so hung that they swing free, may 
be.|)laced on overhead bars with little addition tu the 
mechanical structure. Circular metal fans also wprke4 
from the centra! engine can be erected in places wMke 
the atm<^phere is specially stagnant. Such experiments 
are alreai^y in operation, but owing to the fact that there 
is little public opinion on the subject, the knowledge 
of them does not spread rapidly. Some individual wtsjav^ 
secure moving currents of air for themselves by improviriiig 
small ^ans attached to the front of their looms. These 

* The mining agad night winds that often s|>ring do not a0ect mid* 
conditions, e^tpeciaUy as emplo3iers are reluctant td nove windowa 
left open daring the i|ignt for fear of thieves. ' 

« Xn Kagpar a systm ©I ventilation and humMidcation which keeps 
; the ^ler than, the ak ouhnde dunng the dry months of the yw f» 
111 epmratioa. The initial expenses of Installing this system are heavy 
hut It is said to ha simplo and UtUe liable to go out of order* 
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hopeful signs, but theiir occurrence is rare. In ^ vesjr 
large number of mills there are no appliances for securing 
the introduction ci fresh air in still weatilier, fot 
obtaining movement in stagnant air. In others, a few 
inadequate fans are seen, not in use, reserved for hot 
weather (although at the moment the atmosphere may 
be stifling)^ and sometimes so loaded with flulBE and 
debris that it is difficult to imagine, them in operation 
at all. 

One great obstacle in the way of advance in this direc-* 
tion^ besides the apathy and -‘gnorance of the workers, 
IS the difficulty of sc» arranging air increment that it v^dll 
not be the cause of breakage of threads. This leads on 
to the question of humidity, it is to avert the same 
damage lo rnaiericd fhif a diuiip ahnorphere is required 
in con.un niim. Custom can make it more possible to 
work in hot damp air, snd il the air b m motion a higher 
wet bulb tompoiPtui' hcconus tok cable, but when all 
allowances are made, the huinhhty hi laanv’' cotton mills, 
e^pocialiy in oiuss wh* tlic roar. or yarns are spun and 
miK h size is user], imis^ be rf'sponsibh^ foi a steady lowering 
of the physicfuc of worLi rs. The aigeiicy of the need' 
for ascertained standards^ for the luitoduction of the 
be^t methods is ^ et ^ uif’cncy is Mt by leading 

firms oi employ? s, and ti. ujy ♦experiments are being 
made. The appointiuent ni Mr. Ih fcnco Maloney as 
advisi.T on humidification to the (jovf rmaeiit of India, 
and his repoits will, it is Jiupvd, secure the fixing of a 
reasoualiie si mdurd. At pieseut iluiing the hottcsbinoiiths 
the average hot bidb bmpenttiuc ni weaving sheds is 
about eighty five ^ I'alnenheit. Though no womeii 

work in ctittufi weaving s]R‘d>, the liealth of their fathers 
and husbands has a diicct effect on their lives, and they 
themselves in many cases v/otk m humiditicd sheds, though 
the temperature may not teach quite so high a figui^., 

» The vagu^uesSi of clause (d) sect <) of the IrsUiau Ksictcyriea ijU*h makea 
it almost impossible for inspectors to interfcrirj, it is as follow's 5 ** {d} dis 
atntOHphcic shall not be rendered so buniid by artificial means as to bO 
iojunuus to the health df the persons employed therein." Ix>cal Govern’* 
ments are empowered to make nilcs to provide for " Stajidard.s of . . . 
arhficiai humidification and the methods to be adop'I^Sd to secute tbelf 
observazice but the fixing of a standard is not uttusf* 
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he consid^m in famnidification. The practice di int^ 
ducing steam is widely criticized, and is giving place to 
other Methods by vrUch cool, damp air is 'admitted. 
Special precautions against the use of impure > water 
are necessary. Extreme humidity prevents evaporation, 
nnd this creates a condition in which the cooling -processes 
of the h(Uman body operate very slowly. The heat 
generated by labour and by the warmth of the atmosphere 
is carried off so gradually that it is impossible for the 
body to effect the necessary return to normal temperature. 
These conditions arc aggravated when rooms are over- 
crowded with machinery, and when there is too little 
space allowed for the individual employes. The danger 
of infection also'is greatly increased. 

A further question with regard to ventilation arises 
in connection with impurities in the air.’' The cases in 
which any attempt is made to free the atmosphere 
from cotton and jute fluff are so few that they scarcely 
influence the general question at all as yet. The argument 
that jute dust need not be considered injurious because 
it falls so rapidly is to a great extent nullified by the 
fact that it falls on the faces of the workers and on the 
heads and bodies of the children who lie on the floors 
or in hammock cradles. The immediate and spontaneous 
lift of the hand to throat and chest, if a question is as k ed 
about illnesses to which jute workers are liable, is sugges- 
tive. The injurious effect of dust of any kind is only 
being gradually realized, and there is the further excuse 
for the employer in India that within or without the mill 
no human being escapes the dust evil except in monsoon 
weather. The cloud that accompanies a moving herd of 
cattle in any dry district shows the height to which the 
shifting surface of powdery earth rises. But perhaps 
mothing gives such a realization of the extent to which 
the ah? is dust-laden as what is known as the winter line, 
from the hill stations on. the southern slopes of the 

» The ladiaa Fiictoties Act, sect I2 » - * 

• Xxidiaxi Factories Act, sect. lo. II in a factory ; . . it to 

wie injector tjbat such inhalation could be . , , prevented }fy the use 
of a laa . . , the i^ispector may serve, etc.** 
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Himalayas. Before the rains conie, there |ie3.JRrhat ai^pNsaua 
to be a deep bank of cloud right 'aliiig the horjzoft tiu 
the hills impinge on it at either end. The stranger may 
notice the straight upper edge of this bank, may begin to 
wonder at its regularity day after day, and may at be 
moved to ask questions. The reply that the dim, far-oflf 
mass is created by the. dust of the plains seems unbeliev*? 
able even then, and is almost more unbelievable wh^, 
after the rains during which clear intervals have revealed 
rivers winding into the distance and spreading in vast 
sun-illumined stretches over the land seven thousatid 
feet below, three or four days of unbroken sunshine 
renew the dim rampart of dust-laden air across the 
horizon. 

It is scarcely to be .;ondered that the question is asked : 

Why trouble about a little fluff ? Fluff-laden air, 
ho>\'cver, has special dangcis for health, and the advan- 
tages to be gamed by the introduction of exhaust fans 
and ducts on the machines from which the greatest amount 
of fluff emanates can scarcely be over-estimated. Groups 
of woikers, too, can oe relieved from the worst processes 
in many instknces by the introduction of automatic 
feeding and stripping apparatus. In some ginning factories 
a fan has been erected at the ends of sheds to draw away 
the dust through pipes that cover the gin mouths. 
Sensitiveness with regard to air conditions is increasing, 
and jtnills are found where those who work amongst waste 
or in less well- ventilated sheds are allowed special 
privileges in the way of liberty to come and go. In other 
cases sheds that had been counted suitable are being 
discarded in favour of better buildings. 

It is easy to lay stress on what is needed. It is difficult, 
perhaps impossible, to give an adequate impression of 
the urgency of the need. Nothing but the experience of 
hours spent in the stifling atmosphere of tjhe worse vehli'- 
lated mills can make it possible to realize the exiiaustion 
and lassitude that result. And, when on a day of motion- 
less air, attefition is drawn to ppen windouf^s an^ *‘splendid 
ventilation,*' there is irony in the situation* "S^^et in these 
conditions men and women lalbour Ihroi^h long hours^ 
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and little chlldzen doze in thdr hammocks or gaze th^ 
world from half-hidden comers. 

Otliei* internal coiiditions vary greatly. In some mUli 
the flooring is broken,' giving r^ged edges and ^ps. 
Generally speaking, the paving iS good, though it is oftm 
damp and slippery. There is room for great advance in 
tjie protection of machinery,* and, it is often found that 
Inspectors' can secure progress in this respect by persuasion 
and suggestion even where they cannot legally insist on 
change. 

In many, mills there is much leisure, " chit-chatting,” 
and coming and going. Only here and there a mHl is found 
where definite eflorts are made to create standards of 
continuous work. 

In some places Muslims and Hindus are chiefly employed 
in diflerent departments ; in others they mix in work ; 
but however willing they may be to work under one roof, 
their presence necessitates .special arrangements for 
drinking-water.* There are few mills in which such sup- 
plies are brought within the actual building. A row of 
taps is usually found in some convenient part of the 
compound, and once the distinction is made between 
the pipes used by Muslims and those used by Hindus, 
it is rigidly adhered to. Sometimes, outcaste demands 
involve further regulations. In other cases outcastes 
working in the milLs may have to bring drinking water 
with them. The fact that supplies are now so generally 
conveyed by pipes, sin;plifies to some extent caste diffi- 
culties with regard to drinking from a common source. 
The water that issues from the pipe is considered uncon- 
taminated, and all that is not used flows away. 

Before ipetting off to work in the morning, cold rice 
or dhal 3 left over from the previous night is eaten, but 
the earlier of the two principal meals of the day is taken 
within the mill compound unless rooms occupied 
are’ very close, or unless there are restaurant hotels close 
at band. In tht( majority of cases the midday meal is 

r 

* Indian Factories Act, sect. i8. 

• Indian Factories Act, sects, 14, 37, 2 4 % (d)* 

» J>ntUs. 
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either Carried by ihe- btbourer te the ■^cak-sbed m ^he 
morning, or brought later by some messenger. By the 
tiecoad alternative the advantage a>f hot, freshly codom' 
food is gained, but it camonlybe lmploy^ When the vrile 
or some other relative remains in the lo<^ing to cocdi; it 
and bring it or to send it by a child.* When all thfe adult$ 
wctfk in a mill, a cold meal hurriedly prepared in the early 
morning is all that can be obtained. The fomi the 
pot or bowl in which the food is carried showing throu|^ 
the c'oth in which it is tied, is a familiar sight, on the 
streets and in the mills. Food that has to be p^- 
pared in the early morning makes a big demand on the 
woman worker, and her anxiety is not at an end when 
the meal has been prepared. It must be kept from 
contamination of every kind till it u actually eaten. 
The fear of having it touched or even shadowed is one 
cause of the difficulties that sometimes prevent mills 
from emplo3dng members of the depressed classes in 
the same room with caste women. Curious bundled, 
wrapped in cloths that have seen much use, are poised 
high on machinery or hung from a nail in the wall, and 
it is strange to think that if a covering of one were but 
touched, the contents would be flung away, no matter 
ht>w hungry the owner might be. The food thus brought 
is usually eaten by a family group, or by a single worker, 
sitting in an odd space between machines, or in a' 
neglected corner of the compound, indifferent to all the 
world and ealmg steadily tlirough the meal. The disad- 
vantages of such haphazard arrangements are very 
evident in dry weather, but during the period of the 
monsoon, rains, that in a few moments convert streets 
into rivers, descend at short intervals and may ceptinue 
for weeks on end. It is not difficult to imagine the misery 
of conditions then. Various efforts are being made to meet 
the need of shelter and of hot food provided on the sp<it. 
In some mills rows of sheds are found, each one set 
for a particular national, caste, or outcaste group. In 
these, workers mgy find shelter from suh and from r^ 

‘ For difficulties aiisiag from the fact that childref at« ^teii*seat into 
mills wi^ food, see pp, 68 , 229. 
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but tbe large enough to give room |or 

all the workers in. a mill;, and in some cases they are only 
sparingly used in dry weather. 

A further step has been taken by some employers, who 
provide tea. Tea>drinldiug is a new custom amongst the 
workers 6i India, but has taken a firm hold, and the 
tea-houses in mills are very popular.* In some cases they 
seem to open all day, and workers find their way to 
them as they will. In others, times are fixed. In one of 
the latter the two tea-rooms, one for Hindus and one for 
Muslims, were built in a quiet, encIo.scd yard. At the 
far end were kitchens, but in this case the two nationaliti^ 
bad chosen to use the same one, and the second wff 
turned into a godown for straw. Though both groups 
used one fireplace, there were two cooks, a Muslim and a 
high-caste Hindu. Tea with sugar, but no milk, was 
poured into the buyers’ tumblers of brass or white, metal, 
and cost a halfpenny. A few employes spent another 
halfpenny on a piece of country bread or a biscuit. The 
tea-drinkers in this were chiefly drawn from the Siltter- 
paid workers amon^ the men. Few women took tea, 
and those who did Imd to diiirk it in the coiitmound, as 
the men would not allow them to enter the shelters. 

Other mills have gqpe still further and have ar;04pged 
for canteens from which vegetables, dishes of rice and 
dhal, and loaves arc sSxwcd. Such an experiment dethands 
a Brahman cook with a kitchen into which no on6 but 
himself. Or another Brahn^, is ajficrwed ip enter, and 
diflereiit serving windows Muslims, caste-Hindus, and 
others. The food is carried to dining-sheds afid eaten there. 
It is probable that the special arrangements for cooking 
and serving make it necessary to charge rather more 
than the price for which the workers could get similar 
food, for in some cases, at any rate, few take advantage 
of the new source of supply. 

Efforts lor effective sanitation have to surmount great 
difficulties in India, not only in mill areas, but throughout 
the country wherever large numbers of people are gathered 
tc^ether. Appliances and arrangements that are counted 

! Sec note p. i6i. 



mdispens|ble in western dtksj czimtlt be 
duced .where it b impossible to have such iDspectum as 
woidd secure thorough flushing and unbroken ^piping. 
The inttoduction of septic ,t&n|cs in J^ger iri& is of great 
advantage when these tanks and the flush system that is 
usually used to wash the cqntents of the latrines * into 
thto are kept in perfect order. It may be posable to 
^d mill compounds in whic^ septic tanks have been 
introduced in worse couditionfe, through negligence, than 
other compounds where the older method of removing 
ni^t,, soU by sweeper and cart or train beyond the 
^y ^dtindaries, is- stiU in operatidn. In the septic tarik 
impurities are dissolved and disinfected. It has been 
found that the microbe’ of hook-worm, ft very prevalent 
disease in Bengal, can withstand the action of thnc^micals 
usually employed iii s<'ptic +anks, and may be oMrried to 
lower reaches of the river into ivhich ffie liquid cantentjS 
of the tanks are discharged, and experiments are being 
carried on in the hope that means may be found to make 
the disinfecting process complete. 

The amount ol latrine accommodation * supplied b 
probably suflicient for health whtm no cholera or enteric 
epidemic is raging, but in a large number of mills both 
the amount and the arrangement aic unsatisfatory when 
standards of self-respect ate considered. There are those 
both amongst Indians and amongst Europeans who resent 
these conditions not only from the health point of view, 
but abo from the moral and social point of view. But 
ao general lasting improvements will be secured till a 
very much singer public opinion is created amongst 
those who control municipal activities, as well as amongst 
those employers who have not yet considered these matters 
>eriom|il^ln many places there is constant friction between . 
niU-owiife and Local Government officiab about water; 
supply and sanitation. 

* la some places there arc septic tanlcs, but no azranffpements lot fluslting 
atiines. £n these cases night soil and refuse are catted to the tanks. 

» Indian Factories Acts* sect. 13, enacts that there must be ** sufficient 
ind suitable latrine accommodation/* Detailed regljtations are left to 
.lOcal Governments. See sect. 37 (A). 



CHAPTER XII 
HOUSING 

There are places where the housing of the mill populaffdxi 
offers no serious difficulties. In a fown like Nagpur, wh^ 
open ground is available, many of the workers own, 
houses and pay, a small sum of two and a half or three 
rupees a year in tax<5s. The houses may be built with 
considerable space between them on the outskirts of 
the towHi or huddled closely together in more congested 
parts, but in either case no new problem is created. 

The land occupied by a large population, including many 
mill workers, was acquired by the university lately, but 
all that was deemed necessary^ for llie accommodation of 
the employes who would be liirned off .was to secure 
an area of ground as near the old site as possible on which 
they would be free to erect ncjw huts. Some of the mill- 
owners make conditions more healthy and less exacting 
by improving water supply and assisting in th^jhitiation 
of schools and dispensaries,* but no burden of housing 
falls on them. 

In other Cfmintry towns, such as Beawar in Rajputana, 
the housing problem begins to be felt in a limited way. 
There, besides the workers from the city, “people come in 
from villages too far away to make it convenient for them 
to go to and fro every day, and for them very poor huts 
are erected in which they may sleep and take shelter 
during the working week. Though these huts may be 
very poor, they are usually built in open ground where 
fresh air is available, and as they are not intended to be 
homes, they may be judged, less severely than similar 
erections within which workers live for months on end, 
though even for such haif-^ime dwellings the practice of 

* la co-opcratioti witl^ WisHare workers belortfiiig to the Y.M.C.A. 



using corrugated iron for iralla^d roofs should he strctogty 

opposed* * ' ' f r 

, Th^ problem begins to become serious in more coti|[eSted 
cities, such as Sholapur, * with its hundred thousand 
inhabitants, and its lack of any sanitary system. Many 
of the labotirers are village folk, and if the mills are near 
their homes they prefer to come and go daily.-*? Others 
come from Sind and from the Carnatic, and these and th% 
workers that gather to the mills in times of scarcity and 
becon»e settled inhabitants can find lodging in the crowded 
streets of the old city, but they can only do so by still 
fuilher congesting areas already over -populated, and 
the realization of this and the increase of disease such 
overcrowding invoIv('s has led certain mill-owners to build 
new houses near theii mills, where the workers will have 
all the advantages of air and space, and to acquire land 
on which employes, who prefer to build their own huts, 
are allowed to settle. 

But it is when the big industrial centres are studied 
that the magnitude of the problem appears. Ahmedabad, 
CawTipore, Calcutta, Bombay have each their special 
conditi<.>ns, and must be considered separately. There are 
general questions with rogard t<* what the responsibility 
of employers in this connection should be and the 
extent to which even in transition periods it is wise to 
have the housing of workers in their hands, which 
will be discussed later. And there is always and every- 
where the practical question of the cost of building relative 
to rents and returns. Besides these, there are many details 
of preferences and requirements peculiar to India which 
affect the main questions, and it may be well to notice 
a few of these before turning to local conditions in the 
four large centres already mentioned. 

When to th<> natural desire to live near friends and rela- 
tions, whether these work in the same mill or at the same 
type of employment or not, there is added all that caste 
distinctions involve, it is clear that a large body of Indian 
labotur will be reluctant to enter houses supplied by 
employers. It is true that much can be;;done to meet 
this reluctance. Buildings may be grouped sd'lhat members 
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one caste or of one race may live togetiyer. tf jlfcro* 
storey buildings are provided, it is of the utmost iiQpor- 
tance that members of lower castes are never placed 
above those belonging to highei castes, lest water dripping 
through the floor or an5^hing falling from the balcony 
should touch cooking utensils or food below. There are 

desire to live in racial and caste 
^^(pftiups amorur^^ the lliings that must be eradicated 
by education,, jmd who have little sympathy with efforts 

meet the wishes of the workers in this respect. But 
there is a danger of prfjssing forward too rapidly. To 
educate men and women to a sense of wide brotherhood 
is an ideal to be’ aimed at, but to succeed in making them 
indifferent to their human surroundings without the 
introduction of wider ideals may only result in lowering 
standards and in delaying the development of the sense 
of citizenship that should rightly supply the place of 
caste loyalties. 

Theie is further a great dislike to the control that 
may be exercised ('ver employes Ih'ing in provided 
dwellings. It is ob\'ious that tJie employer who builds 
sanitary and rain-proof houses for his workers will claim 
the right to supervise these. As condilions arc at presefit 
if this is not done (and in some places it is very inade- 
quately done) the drains and tlie roads soon bi^Ome 
almost as bad as those in the unregulated bazars. This 
fact is often made an excuse for ailowing workers to go 
on ciowding into the insanilaiy alleys of cities. The 
resentment that is loused by sanitary inspections and 
restrictions in some localities may be partly due to the 
rough and ready ways in which these are carried put, 
and to the fact that free use of disinjEectants * may outrage 
oaste frelings, but' there is little qu^tion that very many 
workers arti not only entirely ignorant of the simplest 
elements of hygiene, but dislike and fear the practice 
of them.^* 

Mill dwelling-houses are at The same time tpo isolated 

* The use of disinfectants is local and is, by some authorities, cohsideted 
a confessiem of failure rather than a sanitary iiaptoveQient. 

• See p, 176. 
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iio^ io^e Mto iccat bazars,# into tbe crowded buHi^c^ 
of tbe city, nor into tbe open ground or jnn|d^ that way 
lie on' the outskirts. They are intrusions, both in appear* 
ance land in the ideas undprlyloig them, and as such are 
ai^oached timidly. On the other hand, there is' a 
prevailing sense of lack of privacy about them which 
makef family life difficult. The very narrow verandahs 
that We built in mahy areas push within four walls soma 
of the activities of daily life that would naturally be 
carried on in a broad verandah screened from the public 
gaze by malting or tattered hangings. Where rent is 
charged and an attempt is made to limit the numb^ 
of occupants in one room, tenants, especially those who, 
coming from country homes, have never paid house 
rent Wfore, arc apt to prefer to share a dearer room with 
many others, outside, and so to retain a greater freedom, 
however rmsatisfactory and insanitary the accommoda* 
tion may be. 

The employer who is convinced of the value of suitable 
housing has to face the fact that he will be confronted 
by these difl&cultics, and he has still others to face. In 
many areas it is not possible to acquire land at a moderate 
cost. In others the. land in the neighbourhood is all 
agricultural, and may not legally be used for building 
purpo.'^es. He has in most cases to be content with a very 
small, or even with no, return for outlay, though he may 
eventually be well repaid in the efficiency and health 
of his workers. He has also to make up his mind to the 
fact that his houses will be occupied by many who are 
not in his employment, and that even if no houses are 
let except to those actually working in his mill, relatiopa 
and dependants will crowd in to share the dwelling#. 
In some districts, too, the compact rows of , houses erected 
in or close to the mill compound may be ui|ed as an easy 
labour-poaching groimd by the overseers pi other 
It is little wonder that employers who are ipot convinced 
of tjhe great advantages from an economic jpoint of 
heaHh|^ and vigorous workers are slow tio experinnmt 
with expensive schemes. 
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The city of BoAay is built on an island, the channels 
wiiich f=ieparate it from the northern and much larger 
Island of Salsette, and those that separate the latter 
island from the mainland, have been bridged, and two 
great railway systems, Bombay, Baroda, and Central 
India Railway, and the Great Indian Peninsular Railway, 
have I heir terminal stations in the city* The general lie 
of the mill areas has been suggesied, but it may be well 
to recall it, Ihe northern part ot the island consists of 
m broad, oblong area of ground, but to the soiilh-west 
tw'o narrow proinontorics jun < ut tow\aKis the ocean* 
The more hoitUcily oe.fj, Malabar ilill, to the height 
TO a few' hnndied feel, and hide‘s on its ridge in the midst 
of foliage the Towers of Silence.* Far out towards 
Malabar Point stands Government 11 TIxe more 

southerly peJunsi>G of Colaba is much longer and 
narffow'er, ^ween tlit ^e two lies a gic‘<U and mo^t beauti- 
ful stretch <'f watt-i juo>ud Ba» k 'Ihc long li“te 

th<tt ii: ‘aiore at ni^ht is known as the 

'•'diamond necklace id Vvcmibay, Ihc docks fac(' east- 
ward toward tlie inaiiiUnd, which can be seen dindy in the 
diEtanee* Bclw< »jj l-iack fWy and the docks most of the 
n) 0 (hra \\V so ui btdldi.ags am! nsidc^ruos are situated, 
and ri.ght up tlv^ cf'ntie ol the island funs a network of 
cicc^lv packcai bazars, into which it 

TS aiwaiys possfbl to dive fxoni the Europeanized 
suir(*undings of buildings ami squaitf*. llie area covered 
by llicae closely packed streets increases in breadth in 
tli<‘ di-^tiic^ to the east of Maid>ar iiill and stretches 
tiOiU; through I'uc central part of the island. It is in these 
lanes and bazars ti» the north of the city that, most of 
ill. iurniigMut laboeircis must find room to live, and 
inthcin there ase «.^umUe o buildings, three to five storeys 
Jugii, Ahi'. ]» are known as ' chawls.' 3 Many of these are 
held by pnvatc ownt-rs ; others are the property of the 

* In the 'l^>w<'rs >f Sijt'nrc the Parsec funeral rites take place. 

» A fV' iU- n jK-int in in opcniiioii at pjesent to secure a part of 
thin hay tor buil iin't, p Hic plans have hern ma4e m the hope 

that the -a th* Vmv llwuigh smaller will be^s 

} A tenement hmkUu,; (toauJly conslructed for a2id by tlWJ 

poom* 



BonUnay. ImpErovembit TVust; irtsiillfc' 
em^yera. ' ~ , " , 

Two or tiiree miils aiO'Situated ia Colaba to ^ soNXth 
of the city. Tb4 experiments in hous^ in one of ;£befee 
give insight into> some of the difficulties connected 'tifith 
the problem. Perhaps the great beauty of the sitwtfon 
makes the onlooker more sensitiw to contrasts. Frona 
the ground on which the hotisos are built, and from.the 
windows worksho{>s, the views over the open sea and 
down the dim mainland coast are wondeifully fine. The 
older houses built in chawl formation two or three stones 
high had their windows blocked with boxes, dove-cotes^ 
and matting. The sanitary arrangements, provided and 
in this case managed by the municipality, were not 
good condition. There was underground drainage, 'but 
pools of water lay around, the smell was bad, and. the 
alleyways were full of rubbish. This first experimenf 
had proved so unsatisfactory that the employers'- wei* 
building new one-storey houses of which only a few were 
occupied. As yet these were orderly, but the mant^r 
seemed to have little hope that it would be possible to 
keep them so. He was considering the wisdom of ofEering 
pri^ for clean houses, a plan which he had found to 
work well in the Punjab. The new houses had been let 
at .a rent of five or six rupees a month, on the under- 
sending that only one fire sliould be made in each room, 
but it was fully expected that the hospitable instincts 
of the workers, their dislike of isolation, and their desire 
to secure some annas towards the rent would make tlds 
rule a dead letter. So many of those who migrate intf 
the fitto to work have never had to pay house rent tha^ 
it E often resented, and standards are so low in sdioe 
doections, and in others so imposi^ble to inaintain in tW 
new city surroundings, that it is scarcely be wondered 
at that those who had been allowed to occupy sheds 
covered with matting, without payment, till the new 
ware built, refused to leave the free shelters, 
out any housing difficulties that strike the eye in 
smith (^^he island are as no^hing-to th^ that exist' 
in the nmthem parts of the city. There, many of like 
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iiSiHl-o\)sr«ers have no ground on which to build houses, 
and no chance of buying it except either at such a distance 
from the mills that special transit arrangements would 
reqmre to be made, or at an exorbitant price. The 
result is that the mil! population is housed in chawls 
rented to them by others than employers. The general 
house shortage in Bombay is so great that in some cases 
jderks and business people iiave been grateful to rent 
rooms built for iabourers by the iinpiovement Trust 
of the city, thus thrusting a gn'ater number of workers 
into the* wretched buildings aionc availabie for them. 
It is 'very^' diihcu’t to give nny tlear idea of what a group 
of really bad chawls is like. 1'fjr allryways that run 
between them are narrow There is an open drain in the 
centre over which (llieoretically) clotUc s and dishes must 
be washed. Tiiere U a water pipj^ at one end to supply 
perhaps u iiy reborns, which may mean sixty or more 
fanniies dlie sense (A smell soon tells \vbert‘ the public 
latrines rue In tlie narrow space between the central 
dram and the wcalls thcic are heaps of rubbish, cabbage 
stems, b«iJi*'Uja skins, rice, old rag.s, and amongst them 
aie kids, hens, cliickens, children, dogs,' the eye 

g.hin<^e^'^ ujnvaid,'-, it mav if.‘ a wall vadigated by lags, 
and lUdinne. d indicaii* thr- st uifedmp wdudows 
of chawls dial have «nnci tunud-Like ra— from 
which the' emttr their houses. More often the 

wall is broken by llie outline of narrow, very narrow, 
venandahs. When this is so, it is uftt*n only possible to 
vsee the v^erandali itself at intervals, as, for most of the 
way, U IS compU tely covered b}’ matting, boxes, boards 
and o)d ciolhes. f rom these verandahs, too, there hang 
. and dhotis, but the space between the adjoining 
wails is far lo(r scanty to afford room for drying the 
clothes ot all the families. Iron railings in main roads 
are used as drying groundvS, and it is not unusual to see 
a dhoti or a s.mi spread ilat on the pavement at some 
quicjt street corner. The rooms behind those stuffed**Up 
windows and draped verandahs arc dark. It cannot be 
said that they are uniformly dark, because itfuer ones, 
* pAiiah dogs, haif-starved and vicious. 



especially some ground-floor innfar ones/ar^.ev^n dwther 
than^hie others. A floor space often feet by ten t«SKt may 
^ve the air space 4emaii<ied by the Bombay by-law^, ^and 
is a very common measurement. The rooms in the 
storey may be little more than hollows beneath a sloping 
roof. When chawls like these are built on open roads^ 
the ground floor is frequently occupied by small shops \^"ith 
open frontage, for which a high rent is charged for a n^^ery 
small space. The appearance is of boxes set on one side on 
a fairly high plinth. In full view are the stores, sweetmeatit* ^ 
fruit and vegetables, whatever they may be, and seated 
amongst them, perhaps actually ladling sweetstuflSs 
from the shallow pan in which they are cooking, is the 
salesman. In the recesses behind the shops are dwelling 
rooms, and from somewhere lost in the darkness there 
rises a i||ccp staircase or ladder to the close-packed 
dwellings above. 

The heaviest burden of such conditions falls on the 
woman. A large proportion of the men sleep out of doors, 
many of them on the pavements of the city.'^ At first 
the new-comer is startled by their likeness to corpses, 
but soon the sight becomes familiar. Probably where the 
chawls have any breadth of verandah some women do 
sleep outside, but conditions even out of doors in the 
narrow alleys are much worse than on the open pave- 
ments. In most cases, however, exhausted with her long 
day's work, she huddles down to sleep in the dark, un- 
ventilated rqom along with women lodgers and relations 
and their children and her own. 

In the early morning she must rouse herself and hasten 
to the pipe to take her turn in securing water for the day^ 
Watet for drinking, water for bathing, water for cooking, 
water for scouring dishes must be carried in vessels 
to her room or to the open drain opposite to it. 
certain seasons water is scarce in Bomba> , and is turned 
off from the main during the day.* The wcurkirig woman 
is scarcely likely to have more than two vessels in whidh 

* See |>. 95. 

• There is a^trong feeling that the mnnicipaUtyshould^insist that land- 
lords pzoiHide laotre taps so mat all the women in the chawls may have the 
opportunity ol getting enoii|^ for ^the day before the supply is cut off. 

10 
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t© kr ep a supply, so as iujich as possible must be drawn 
and /used beif^re slie goes to work* in^the stufiy atmo- 
sphere of the room a jire has to be lit, and if a lodger 
happens to be of a different jat, a second fire may ^dd 
its quota of smoke in another corner,* The pungent smoke 
from cow-dnng calics or wood finds its wa.y out as best 
it may* It is after bucli a night and morning, (hat 
wornath-workei find» her way to her day's employment ai| 
the miils* It is not to be wondered at that the 
morlaiity in Bombay is iiigh.^ 

^ Tlic weekly ic-ntal bn these rooms when in private 
ownership in sennit cases is only three to five rupees, but 
in sj>edal!y populous aieas it seems to run rnurh higher. 
Such montlilj^ prices as lw*‘iit3’rin’( rupees for rooms 
iourleen fe*n by ten, and forty r}i[>t.es ior olhots twenty 
by twenty feet, suggest Ihni iav smslIaR;. may run 
u]> to fifteen or twemy rupees. 

There arc, of coaise, Petur ]\ouseSA^&vailable in some 
districts than in A j.'lcasmg' (contrast to those 

already described tan be found in of one-storey 

buildings erected on wdliaistd The genera! 

appeal ance is fresh and cieaa, and tlic homeliness is greatly 
enhanced by a tielUs woil: owr loj^ljlway, from which 
cunvtdvulus creepers send d(iW3> wavering slKidows. These* 
houses were erected by an ini]>lc\e; wlio had been 
fortunate enough to se^re ‘an open hit of land. But such 
open spaces are rare, afli, no luatlei how wdiliiig directors 
may be, the problems ^fered in Bombay cannot be met 
ill any adenuite within the city bounds. 

It hceins to l>e iinpossjbl#: to erect suitable houses at a 
lent that the factory wwJsLer c5an afford to pay. The 
Boinliay Impinvcmcnl Trust has naturally been cautious 
about going forward with schenu^s which would involve 
Joss, not only b<.criusc of the actual expenditure, but 
also because ol ihe fact that its members might be accused 
of subsidizing one group of employers out of public funds. 
Interesting light thiown on the fact that the rents 
are too high Un the workers by the proposal made some 

‘ Some thawJj of newer types may have chimneys. 

* hoe uute on p. 




yeaxs 9go by a. leading mill-own^ to 
of chawls from the Improvement Trust at tiie |uU.«n!ntal 
and, Jet them out to his workers at sa forty pter 'cent, 
reduction. It, is natural 'to ask why the sum spent. th»«[ 
was not paid in direct wages which would enable'"tha 
worjcers to pay an economic rent. At present, hpwevar, 
there is little likelihood that higher w^es would be spent 
on better dwellings. * ' 

The Improvement Trust is now launching out on a large 
scheme of liousing for labourers, but the difficulty of 
obtaining land seems to have prevented any serio^ 
eSott to provide one-storey houses in any numbers, and 
the truth of the matter seems to be that itif the dimate 
of Bombay, with its limited water supply, storied d»awi» 
can never provide suitable homes for families, though 
when they are sanitary they might be considered healthy 
temporary dwellings for men.* , 

The mill industry is increasing rapidly, and the area 
that can eventually be redaimed from the sea is limited. 
ITie housing problem in Bombay forces attention to 
proposals for decentralization,* proposals that are often 
brushed asitlc as foolish by the business man, but which 
may yet hold the secret of the widespread revival of 
Indian commercial and industrial life. 

The city of Ahmedabr.d is situated on the left banh 
of the Sabarmati. Its walls enclose an area of two square 
miles. A considerable amount of this is open space not 
available for .building, especially along the river bank, 
but the remaining portion is covered with streets, alleytf. 
lanes, and courts jso closely packed together and so crowded 
with people that- here, more than in many another perhaps 
equally over-pop(ilated area, the stranger is imprest 
with a sense of innumerable masses of human beings 
moving hither and thither, and disappeaiittg^ apparently 
into nowhere, only to make room for moir* people ftftd 
more. This sense is increased by the fact tlUit at one point 
a main street is carried over another on a bridge so low 

. ' Social Refomtr, Pecember *3, iqsI. htaaeOi. ttad’ 

ApnJ aS^ 192%. ■ ' \ 

• See p. 257. 
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it seems impossible that the carts and garis * caA get 
tmder it — ^yet they do. Part of tlie congestion is dne 
to the fact that in the central part of the city various 
quarters knovm as pols ’’ are entirely separated from 
each other. I'he complexity is increased by* the dense; 
dusty atmosphere that pervades the place. Within this 
crowded area there are no less than ten mosques, some 
of them of great beauty, but only a few cotton mills 
have found loom. The latter arc scattered in groups, 
beyond the wall near the more important geitos through 
which the life of the city Mjiuts and goes, or faither out 
along the main road-; iiUo i\n country districis. They 
draw thfdr worki ns iuun tlu* densely packed courts already 
jnenfioned, froiii vilia n s jost beyon 1 tlie walis, and even 
from ^"dha's on thr' fartlicl bank of the Sal^aT^ma^i. across 
\^hich the \^ork<'jS wade to wt^ik except when the river 
is rushing dv>wn tlood«‘d by the t)?oi)Suon rain^. But these 
SGun es o? s\ipply are nol ujoquab' in the months during 
which vofkns ar * '^nicc, tnd vanons (anployeis have 
provided a certr jo amount of hc>iioiiig accoinmodalion 
from which they draw rents (‘Cjnival'mt io n return of 
from two to U‘n pci cent, (ui the ongiual outlay and cost 
of upkeep 

'i'he (hffcunl lypes of dvvt*]Jifigs creeb'd by '‘hiU'oytu- 
vary extra* jdm.uilyh and >1 is easy to see within quite 
a MUidl drdance ^><^^10 ot tlie vorsl providr-d accommoda- 
tion and soiue of the best. Not long vigo, low huts of 
bii<‘k or nud, hilhug to pu-^cs, (u o( unphistcicd bamboo 
battens wuij interwoven Icavxs and matting, roofed, in 
cither c:ue, with shed? of ^ on ug»i,ted tin over-lapping 
freun lull to hut so that tlie appearance from above w^as of 
an almost flat mass of tin sheets covered willi tubbish, firmg 
wood, p'ots, ami oddments of ail kinds, wTre considered 
suitable houses foi permanent .workers. Such stiucturc'^, 
orom'N iveu more primitive, made of iron sheets, leant up 
against each tdher and covered with matting, are still 
used for t<»mporary^ workers who come to build in the 
compounds. 

Though these rude tin huts are little in evidence now, 

* Victorias. 
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there arc many one-storey, ono-room that 

either have never been sound structures !or dse :Jfcave 
become so dilapidated that they - arm utterly for 

habitation. . Some of the worst conditions occur when 
open drains become blocked and are allowed to remain 
so, with stagnant pools of water spreading over the alley- 
way close to heaps of decaying fruit, rice, and green vege- 
tables which attract endless swarms of flies. Another 
pernicious custom is that of emptying rubbish into open 
tanks, Even if there be a separate supply of water^« 
the conditions when wells or sra^l tanks close to dweflihg 
houses are used as rubbish-shoots are appalling. New 
ideas are afloat, however, and a reference to the undesira- 
bility of such conditions will bring the ready reply that a 
septic tank is to be introduced in tiiree months," or 
" next year." The knowledge that there is much in the 
city that " was " or "is going to be " may prevent undue 
optimism, but the quickness of the suggestion proves 
that the need for higher standards is gradually coming 
into recognition. 

Some of the most entei prising employers have built, 
and are building, remarkably good houses in open spac^^s, 
where the occupants have many of the advantages bf 
country districts. Three methods are in use. In one, the 
houses are of one storey and are built back to back in 
rows. Tlie better types of these are built on raised 
platforms, with mud or brick walls and a tiled roof, in 
which, in some cases, there is a ventilator. Two-storey 
chawls built in blocks are also found. Frequently a wblAe 
block is occupied by workers of one caste. When this' is 
the case, differences in the habits and standards of different 
castes ran be clearly seen, and blocks are pointed outt 
which have? been occupied by one group after anotfamt Irif 
thrifty and industrious workers who have saved money 
and returned to their land, leaving empty rooms for otfa^ 
from the same villages to fill and in turn to vacate with a 
competency. 

An interesting plan of mill suburbs has beeqi suggested 

* Thft general supply for the city is jfltered after beieig drawn* from weUe 
sunk in the bed of the river 
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iot Ahm^abad « by which ax areas of land woidd be 
selected for development. Thb position of each garden 
sdbnrb was chosen, not only because of its heamess to 
isdiflS, bpt also because of its healthy situation and .because 
of possibility of acquiring more land contiguous to it. 
The plan showed small rows of houses -grouped in garden 
spaces mth trees and flower plots. One model village 
Was b<i^ng bilfflt in 1921, and a few of the houses were 
alKWldy in occupation. There were large open spaces on 
W^llh no building was permitted, and a considerable 
amount of liberty was allowed to the tenants to add to 
.pie privacy of their homes by enclosing yards both at the 
fback and at ^he front of their houses. 

It will be interesting if Ahmedabad, famous for its 
overcrowding and for its unhealthy conditions, should 
join Cawnpore in taking a lead in raising the standard 
of indu.strial housing. Its Trade Unions give it special 
advantages. It shares with Cawnpore the possibilities 
that surroundings of open land give, but it has very great 
difficulties to contend with in climate, dust, and disease. 
Those who are eager fur advance are retarded, too, by the 
difficulty of securing the co-opt ration of the municipality 
with regard to water supply and sanitation. The familiar 
contention expressed the local governing body : ” You 
are agitating for the benefit of the mills,” and the reply: 
“ Yes, but it helps the community too,” seems as 
prevalent here as on the banks of the Ubo^ly, and 
constantly prevents tl\e co-operation that is an obvious 
necessity in the present state of things;' 

Iii CawnpCre conditions are very different. The develop- 
ment of mill indu.stry tiierc has been partly to the 
fact .tiiat its position made it so good a centre. Five <Jf 
the great railw'ay lines <if India enter its station, bring 
in raw materials, and carry its manufactured goods far 
and wide, its growth is of comparatively recent date. 
In 1855, before the opening of the Government Harness 
Factory and the founding of the Elgin Spinning and 

» See Memoraudutn of Evidence cin '* Indostrial Employeeii,” trabmitted 
by a. £. Miaranifi, F.S.I., F.S.A., to tbeglndiab Industonal ComttiiWBion, 
19116-* 7 - 




Weaving Mill, wlikh marked Hle iimngm:alion> 
commercial and industrial growth, it was an' unimpc^aiit 
town. It is now one ot the lea^g centres, ot» nmdena 
industry. Large leather factories and wool mills 
many thousan43 of workers. Twelve thousand «^t. 
hundred people are engaged in the manufacture of cotton, 
yarn and cloth. This rapid increase is due partly to the 
fact that there, more than in any other industrial area 
in India, a settled resident mill population haS|([^me 
into existence. Most of the mills are situated between 
the ner^-eity and the River Ganges to t?iC north and nortii- 
west of^the former. The country round the city is fertile, 
and the widest cotton-growing tract of the United 
Provinces approaches its outskijls. 

In the earlier history of its industrial development it 
was found difficult to acepre a sufficient number of workers, 
but latterly there has been a change in this respect. 
Whether, owing to .local conditions or tc' the special 
enterprise of leading employers, more liousing has been 
undertaken in proportion to the number of workers 
employed than in any other city except Calcutta.' The 
latest devclopnsent in this direction, and one startlingly 
new for India, is a request ' for hostel^ for working girls. 

In the course of a, series of articles a on " Welfare 
Work for Indian Employees,” Mr. W'. II. Wiser, of 
the American Mission, Cawnpure, write'.? of the problem 
of liousing for tlie skilled 4 and for the unskilled workman. 
His experience is so valuable, and the emphasis he lays 
on certain aspects of the questions relating to housing 
applies so strongly to cities other than Cawnpore, that it 
seems desiraWe to quote at some length from these articles. 

In the nuiiber of tlie magazine for March, igz2, afto; 
a vivid description of the crowded hovels in which maiiy' 

■io 

» Seo Annuai J^eport on ihe W^hing of the Indian JFactories Act in 
the Untied Provinces for the Yt\tr 1920, by Lewis A. Parket, 

Appendix i. Housing Accommodation, pp. 14, 15. 

* This request was made to a missioiiary society. The workers were 
to be employed in leather factories. 

3 Xn BriHsh Indian Cra/i«s/EditotiaJ and Fublishinjl Offices, i, Crcx>ked 
Lane, Calcutta. Numbers from January to August^. 1922. 

4 Mr. Wisef suggests that the term ” skilled! worlSban " may hsed 
for a labourer who earns thirty rupcNes a month orTjmnre. 



in the city of Cawnpore, aoiae of tbem 
in lanes " so narrow, that a man has to tnrn d4eways 
to pass through them," Mr. Wiser goes on to point 
out that 

" It must be quite evident to the reader that someone - 
has got to befriend the labourer in this most vital problem 
of his home. Engineers must discover cheaper t3^pes of 
practical sanitary houses. Municipalities must place less 
restriooons on buildings erected for tlie housing of labourers. 
Government must furnish cheap land for the erection of 
iljhese non-profit producing houses. 

“ If a- company is prepared to build houses for its 
dependents it, must|j?rovide '^or all, otherwise there will 
be overcrowding in the mill houses, as much as outside. 
If a man is not given a house he will, by paying a small 
lodging fee, inveigle someone into adopting him as a brother. 
The writer personally saw fourteen such ' brothers ' in 
a house of ten feet by twelve. Also, no man should be 
given a house unless he has a family. 

• • * ♦ • 

" Where the companies are willing to house the families 
the labourers will be willing to bring their families.” 

In the following number he draws attention to the 
contrast between the mud hut in the average village 
and the well-built room and verandah in the mill area, 
dwelling syiiipathotically on the ways in which the latter 
is less desirable from the labourer’s point of view. In 
criticism of tlie publicity of the ordinary mill line, he 
writes ; ^ 

" One of the common instincts of humanity is that SI a 
desire for family privacy. The single room with the open 
verimdah in front does not lend itself to privacy. In 
one village out of three hundred and thirteen houses 
occupied by families, two hundred and forty-eight have 
been completely screened with gunny doth, bamboo, 
reed or mud walls, and thirty-five have been partially 
enclosed. In other words, ninety per cent, of the families 
living in these houses have tried to create privacy for 
thmitselves. Efforts have been made from time to timo 
to prevent the erection of these screens, but without 




success. ' Would it not be, wise ^ plaiai^ 

of this type to take this matter Jmto coiwd^licm ? 

" The courtyard does enaUe ptioacy. '. ^ 

door to the front courtyard is opened everything in it is 
open to the gaze of the ‘neighbours. With the cpurtyajid 
in the rear, the man of the house may entertain his friends 
on the front verandah or in the room, while the women* 
folk go about their household duties in ihe rear' 
undisturbed.” 

The city of Calcutta lies on the left bank of the H(x>ghly. 
Its trade is carried on under the difSculties that attend 
a port which has between it and the open se*|.g! hundred 
and twenty of river that can only be navigated 

under the direction of skilled pilots who are kept in 
touch with continuously changing surveys of the river 
channels. Connected with the city by a pontoon bridge 
is Howrah on the right bank, a town of mills, business 
quarters, and squalid dwellings. There are no mills in 
Calcutta city. A few are found on its eastern side near 
Sealdah, the terminus of the Eastern Bengal and the 
Calcutta and South Eastern railways. These and the 
groups in Howrah across the river are the only ones 
whose workers find their dwellings in the two cities. But 
to north and south on both banks of the river, sometimes 
in groups, sometimes singly, jute factories rise, and the 
problem of housing has to be faced in conditions quite 
different from those of the other centre.s. 

City dwellers in Calcutta find rooms in the densely 
crowded Janes and courts that fill spaces behind and 
between main thoroughfares. There is never scarcity 
of water there and even in the city great open tanks 
surrounded sometimes by narrow pleasure gardens break 
up the solid masses of dwellings. The houses that surroudlir 
these tanks may be of considerable size, but in some 
districts it is only necessary to penetrate between and 
behind them to find roughly put together buildings which, 
are little more than a series of boxes opening outwards. 
This is characteristic of ground-floor 0iops and staaH 
factories/ but when on upper storeys, too,, Nothing is found 
but one small r«x)m after .another, fike those of a doD's 
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house, all opemag on to & narrow verandah that runs 
round three sides of the buUdi^. the restricted nator^ 
of 'the accommodation is reaGzM. The piles of waste 
cotton piat > filled a tenantless one seemed far more in 
keeping with their surroundings than the musical instru- 
ments of the players who lived on the other side of the wall. 

Further away from the open frontage a row of shops, 
in whAjph. me« were hammering iron platters while the 
open Jfces over which the metal discs were held glowed 
up into tlieir faces, led on to a cigaret te factory, shops and 
fajC^Ory sdike pccupsnng similar box-like spaces, some of 
w||iih might have exits at the back in the shadows. Only 
ajitone's tb|W^ further on a nariow lane, chiefly gutter, 
with the rdofs of the opposite one-storey houses so near 
and .so low (hat it almost seemed as if their edges might 
be used as hand rails, ISd into a small open space from 
which tluee or four other lanes diverged. It was not 
surprlAig to know that the medical autJ^orities were 
scen-theie day by day removing cases of enteric or of 
cholera. In other districts less dirty and with wider alley- 
ways, even sm.illei rooms inav be found, apparently 
'only about five h et by six, with a tiny recess fer cooking 
behind the door. The early experiments of the; Calcutta 
Improvement Trust convinced the members that they 
coul<i niit build suitable houses at a sufficiently low rent, 
and the fact tliaf comparatively few mill ^wasiters live 
within the cit^f, has made tlii'' aspec^,^ tte housing 
problem less urgent than it is in Bomba3r. 

The workers m the riverside mills have a wider choice. 
Ai the coming of tiie new industry the local village bazars 
are enlarged, and new ones appear. In and around these, 
collections of huts known as bustis spring up on land 
owned by private individuals, who very often are sirdars 
in the niills. The owners may the huts, or they 

may let smzill plots of grounde^which the. workers 
themselves may build. No great sum of money is sunk 
in these erections, either by the landlord or by tlie worker, 
smd it is not so difficult to secure ground as it often is foi 
employers who wish to lay out permanent Buildings. 
In the latter case it is sometimes imposrible for firms 



to dear titles to the land they otmie fjp 

tenas with all the tenaat^s' and part-o^e» i»ho may 
have interests in it. * • • . 

Besides the bazar houses and the groups of hots that 
surround them, there ar^ often scattered bustis in open 
spaces or in jungle ground. These are much m^re' like 
tho'home dwdlings of many of the immigrant workers^ 
In them the huts are sometimes built round courtyards 
or on the edges of deep stagnant tanks which are often 
covered with green weeds and slime. They are placed 
at all possible angles to each other, with great freedom, 
and with entire indifference to outward appearance. Yet, 
on the whole, they are picturesque, and give an impression 
of individuality and of privacy. From a sanitary poini 
of view, both they and the close clusters of houses round 
the bazars are appalling. But it is scarcely to be wondered 
at that workers from country districts do not realize that 
habits that may have no obvious evil results in wide, 
open stretches of land are fatal where thousands crowd 
together. Their ignorance does not prevent the disease 
and debility that follow. 

The realization on the part of employers of the 
unsatisfactory conditions in which their workers lived, 
frequent epidemics amongst the latter, and the difficulties 
that were found in securing and retaining a large eno' 
number of workers, have led »nany firms to erect housing 
accommodation either within the mill compound or dose 
to it. The quality of the materials used in building, the 
sanitary arrangements, and the methods and effectiveness 
of the management differ widely from mill to mill, and 
the resulting conditions are similarly varied. But in a 
study of the general question it should be possible t;{) 
give' a description that suggests both best and wor^, 
and to retain in mind the fact that some mills avoid 
many of the disadvantages, while others fell to seOure 
the more important benefits of the line system of housing. 

A very considerable number of mills. . charge no rent 
for the r^ms that workers occupy ; otfters a^ a smaU 
rent of fight annas, one rupee or two Rupees ^ mon^. 
The whole of this may go in ufi&eep aiiid miahagement. 



or there iS^y be a small margin of profit of a ^tiarter 
per cent., one per cent., or in exceptional cases three or 
four per cent. On the other hand, firms are known to spend 
two, three, and even seven thousand rupees annually on 
upkeep. 

The word line is suggestive of the general characteristics 
of provided housing in the mills that are scattered along 
the banks of the Hooghly. In some instances two-storey 
buildings are found, but the majority are |[round-floor 
single rooms built in long rows. Many of them come up 
to the standard of good clean houses that ai'e ^xy in 
th<S'raina and fairly cool in the hot weather/' A broad 
distinction is between pucca and kutcha built 

houses, and many mills have some of each kind.* The 
rooms in pucca lines may have walls of brick or of coke 
breeze, with an t)pch space between wall and loof for 
ventilation, with floors of patent stone a foot or more 
above the level of the ground. The roof, in which in 
rare instances there is a chimney, may be of double tiles, 
or of concrete, or possibly of asbestos sheeting, and will 
cover a narrow verandah of three to five feet in width. 
Paved roads will run between one row and another, 
and in these roads a carefully constructed open drain, 
with a constant and free supply of running water, will 
carry off debris to main drains. There wiU be' frequent 
water taps giving supplies of filtered water, bathing 
houses or pools, and latrine accommodation connected 
with septic tanks. In some cases there is electric light. 
There may be a school, a mosque^ and a shrine, and there 
will cei tainly be a good bazar with a fairly large variety 
of wares on display. The dispensary, too, may be in the 
lines, though more often it is in the mill compound. On 
a clear, cool day, lines of this description, if they are 

* Pucca baked, kutcha half-baked. The words are in constant use 
to distinguish between reliable work and slip-shod work. Kutcha houses 
are usually built of bamboo and njud. and are not necessarily for that reason 
less suitable, but it is much more difficult to keep them in repair, and they 
do not admit qf the thorough washing-out process that more atrongly 
buUt rooms do. There is no hard and fast rule with regard to what other 
conditions go with the pucca or with the kutcha house, but, except in cases 
where the mud and bamboo structure is definitely chosen by wnli^tened 
employers because of the worjeers’ preference for it, and, i» k^ in good 
repair, it Is apt to become dilapidated. 



well managed, and especially : il .a considerable number 
of them are built a little di^ance back from the . edges of 
th^ large tanks t!iat abound, look at a first glande wonder- 
ft^y bright and cheerful, and no sur|)rise is felt that 
(^cutta is extraordinarily proud of its housing. 

'Ihere are few lines that come up to tlie foregoing 
description in all respects, but even if many did, the root 
objections to them would not be removed. Before dis- 
cussing these it may be worth while to gather some less 
general details from varied areas. When there is no wall 
nor any open space to sepaxate mill lines from privately 
owned ones in bad condition, it is almost im]*ossible to 
keep the former in good order. Ihokeu drains, blocked 
with rubbish, and roads on which heaps of gai'bage tempt 
ptowling pariah dogs, oveiflt>w into the more orderly 
ones of the mill propejty. wlioiv thcio is not such 

close proximity, llie difiicultks of maintaiTiiiig cleanline^b 
are great. 

liubbir-h is gathered into heaps within low enclosures, 
oi ih bins, to keep i( from blowing away. Tiiese arc placed 
at intervals at thu ends of iheJinf’S, and Uiougli on cloudy, 
still days the i iibbish may he damp emiugh t<» he in the bin*^, 
a few ht/Uis of hot sunshine will make it leady to blow 
alxmt again should a iugh wind arise, and cv(m a slight 
wind will carry smells and germs. Much could be done 
by proviiiing bins W'itli lids, and whh moveable bottoms 
to p<;rmit of thuTough i loaning out. But except in mills 
tliat dispose of their own rubbish, little permanent 
iin[>roveiuent can b*' ^xpeeted, nnlil ruumcipahties and 
c HiploycTS C0“0peralo ii^un* fully. Calls tint come round 
to take away debris for tlirec hc'urs in the morning and 
three ii, the afternoon, and that irequently are not numerous 
enough to remove the contents of all the bins, and so 
leave heapsr lying till next time, do not meet the need. 

In one jute mill one rupee a month is charged for a 
room eight feet by twelve feet in lines for men only. 
Such a room is meant to accommodate four. At the 
back of eaqh is a fireplace, and in front of this funs a 
low earthen wall of two feet or so in height, A narrow 
covered path runs in front of these raoiUis, bordered by 
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an o^en, evU-'SinelHngr drain, and just heycaxA 
separate from it by a narrow banjc, is a tank. On the day 
these line# were seen a stoppage in the machinery had 
closed the mill, and the rooms were crowded, some Onth 
a few men and many bo5rs, some with men only. In one 
MX liien were lying flat on the ground. An upper storey, 
fadng in the oi>positc diiection, had smaller rooms which, 
howeviff^ were attractive, as they had a broad roof space 
in front, were much more private, and had an open outlook, 
tlnfortonately there were only a few of these. 

At tbn end of this row of houses, but separate from 
it, was^ijBO® enclosure, perhaps eight feet square, evidently 
a dirine, but op that flay so full of people that no image 
could be seen. A ceremony was going on and music was 
issuing, with the drum dominant. An alleyway turned 
ofl at light angles, and the houses on the left side of tliis 
seemed roomier, perhaps chiefly because they had a broad, 
covered verandah in -front. Tlie houses on the other side 
were smaller. They had been built, as an afterthought, 
^between the others and the tank, llie small ones looked 
quite dark owing to tlie fact that the good-sized windows 
facing on to the water were stuffed up. There might be 
much excuse for this, as the ])lace was probably infested 
with mosquitoes. Further progress was discouraged 
because “ the smell was bad at the end near the latrines,” 
But people lived at that r nd. In this lane there wws a 
raised platform perhaps twelve feet by sixteen feet, With 
a gay doth supported on poles, rather like panchayat * 
njeeting-places in villages, but used here for shows. Other 
lines connected with the same mill were much cro’yvded, 
and the drains had rice and many other kinds of’iftmbish 
lying in them, A salesman, with his goods carefully 
danced in two large scales, threaded his way down the 
alley. Children, women and men moved up apd down 
and squatted on tlie narrow verandahs. 

In another compound, where the compiny was trying 
gradually to displace old lines by new ones as these were 
buiyit, membtars of th^ management were not only keenly 
iafer^ed in the matter, but were also working\}ut plans 

« Coimdl. 
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by which the preferences of the ^rorkers co!ild be met* 
One of the former urged tile desirability of a five-foot 
verandali in place of the only too V.ommou* |Itree-foot 
one, and of trees down the middle of the roadi|4y where 
workers could sit and enioy the shade and feel the south 
wind which blows for niri<' tnuntlis of tlie year. Mention 
was made of the well-known objection on the gtnund 
that it would be difficult to keep the open spaces clean, 
and the further difficulty that the roots of the trees might 
undermine the houses* New blotks of houses built in 
Indian eburtyurd style wort* being put up as an experiment* 
Tiiese were meant for joiiit-faniily groups of Hindus, 
and were comjiletely piivale. as the only opening to the 
inner cv'^urt could 1 h‘ screened. These wic speciaJly meant 
for workers from a coubideja])ie distance, as the Bengalis do 
not bring their waves with them, but go off for three months 
of tlie yeax; and woik much iiardiT d\ h.om- '' than in 
the mills. The Miislinib are .'^aid to like Some of the 

newt r lines in eomj)oimd had verandahs which, though 
only three feet vridc. had *:Kh ii.,, walls of three feet 
or so in height b:dr*\vav uiong tlu iot>in Behind 

thesb the fiiopiacws were bmit, and the ii-ctiKil dwelling 
was thus les;; cri)\vded arid less sinok^ . 411 tire houses 

in fiiat mill were but tiie j<iriiadar, the headman 

of tiie durw^aiis,^ citajge.s j .h'vy of one or two rupees 
for allowing aoyoiu: to taki posb<\-sioii of a house. Tlie 
eniployers find it diilicull i»n‘vent this, and say that 
even if a Europe. »n wei^* empi -yecl to allocate the houses, 
the jiunadais W(;uld still get lotmd the people and claim 
their toil. the t;ame (ime the liopxs was expressed 
that it might be possible { venlually to get nd of this 
dilfieulty by chaiging a small sum uf, say, two annas 
a week and keeping books with numbcre<l houses and 
records of the names of tli'* occupants. Apparently a 
similar plan had proverl successful in some other mills. 

The company that controls another mill owns a large 
# 

* lu many casts lUf^y come to the miUs without tfaair wives, and live 
in groups of^our or six. They do i?v^ryt!ur.g tor thexnaelves, and arrange 
who shall buy in the bazar and who aluih cook, 

» Gate-keepers, 
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stretch of laud close to the river bank. On thevtray to 
the jiu^e houses stands the Zamindari office, where the 
laudlon^%usiness of the firm is carried os. Some of the 
huts in the jungle were wonderfully clean and tidy in 
appearance ; some very dilapidated. Tliey were among 
trees and beside pools of stagnant water the banks of 
whi<^ shelved .abruptly down from the level of the huts. 
A ne\? hewse was being built. The bamboo posts were 
u|» and there was a slight interlacing of dried leaves. 
The at the same stage. It sloped steeply, givii^ 

a very^^t shelter in front of the house. Mud and thatch 
wouid complete walls and roof. Tt was crowded into a 
cortuar behiOid other huts. 

The inhabitants of the busti resented the continual 
additions to the mill lines which pushed them further 
into the jungle. The aim of the firm is to induce them to 
come into the lines, but they are often unwilling. Some 
of tho^. who live in the jungle come down to the. lines for 
watear, but many prefer their own stagnant tanks for 
washing clothes, for bathing, and even for cooking. The 
water is softer and is said to swell the rice better. ■< Tn a 
cleared space under a matting screen there was an orderly 
shrine, but the image had been removed. Fishing nets 
were spread on the ground, and a small canal, the dull 
khaki-cok>ured water of which could be seen far below, 
was filled from bank to bank by boats in single file laden 
with dried grass. 

In the lines there were very good married quarters, 
evidently for skilled workers, each of which had its yard 
entirely shut in and quite private. Over the high wall 
the tops of the plantains could be seen. Even in these 
better houses the windows were boarded up. Some air 
could enter through a ventilating space of about half 
a foot between the top of the wall and the under side 
of the tiled roof and between the tiles. In contrast to 
these, many of the houses in the ordinary lines were built 
back to back, and had no through ventilation. They 
measured ten feet by ten feet, and had a thi»e-foot 
verandah. A rent^of two annas a week is cha)git4 
the door is of mud ; when there is a cement floor, ithe rent 
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is four These Knes are built at brick with mud 

for luortar^ and are spoken of as kutcha-pucca. , 

The bazar* in this* mill was well -Situated and*«^ fairly 
clean. The stands on the raised concrete platform ® we«e 
free, and the sellers weighed out their vegetables, fruits, 
grains, sweetmeats, and pice packets of tea,^ regafdli^s 
as ev^ of the innumerable iiies that lighted evetywhere. 
Heaps of tiny fishes lay exposed to the hot air, and were 
much finger^ in counting out and selling. Besides the 
ordinary bazar there was a low of vShops that, could be 
locked up^ at night, l^or these a rent of from one rupe6 
eight annas to two rupees was charged. In these, brass 
bowls and lotas, saris, tinned fruits, and jewellery were 
for sale. At an open part of the lines there were a country 
spirit shop and a tadi shop. The former was much like 
others to be found in the city. The bar-counter was entirely 
rmled off up to tlie roof by .square wooden posts between 
which the liquor was served. The room was bare; and 
comfortless. The tadi shop, on the other hand, hSsad a 
large open compound, and evidently most Of the drinking 
was done in the open air. Low walls enclosed a space 
at one side, within which the venerable and respected 
men might gather, as the youths would not drink in their 
presence. This, however, was explained in the past tense, 
as if it were no longer neces.sary. 

There was a fine schoolroom, but it was almost empty. 
A mosque had been built for the Muslims, and the Hindus 
had their stones under the sacred trees, peepul and banyan. 
In this mill, and in some others, the distribution of tar^s, 
the touches of green above the walls of the larger houses, 
the patches of jungle, seen over the roofs of the lines 
and at the ends of their roadways, all served to break 
the monotony of the straight rows of rooms, and made 
them seem less barrack-like and depressing. 

* Baxaxs and shops in mill lines arc private enterprises. The manager 
may relNise to allow individuals to occupy stalls, but the firm has no bustnese 
interest in the goods sold. 

* See 1^. ai5; 

1 yice; Of fpirthing, packets of tea are introduced inte industrial areas 
to promote the consumption of Indian tea, by the Tea Cess Cotzunittee^ 
which also encourages arrangements lor the supply of H(|aid tea in towns, 
on saiiwawi.. and at fairs. Set Indian Tea Otm Actlfooa. » 

11 
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'' if lines are retained, there are certain vety^bvious 

cb^mills ^at might be made. The fiction smemnly related 
tiy a manager in another mill that it was best^ have 
S^erandahe only three feet in depth, because, if iailjtkw&re 
wider, men would play cards all night and disturb their 
neighbours, can bear two explanations. Either the manager, 
whose excuse it was, had never considered the subject, 
and so. said the first thing that came into his head, or 
else --he thought well to answer a fool according to his 
folly. For shade, for privacy, for the enjoyment of leisure, 
a wide,, covered space in front of the dwelling is an 
immense boon. It would involve the broadening of the 
roadways between the houses, and the outlay of more 
money. Mr. Wiser, in the passages already quoted, has 
touched on this and on other urgent needs, but the demand 
must be reiterated until the importance of it is realized. 
The lack of observation and of imagination is extraordinary. 
It is difficult to know how to reply to one who " did not 
think the people cared about trees," when up and down 
the land the villages can be picked out from the plains 
by the clumps of trees that surround them ; when every 
well has its tree ; when family groups rest during the 
heat of the day under a tree in their fields, or gather to 
smoke and talk by it at night ; when not only are , the 
tree roots chosen as sacred places, but prayer xagp are 
tied on to their branches, and shrines are built in the 
hollows of their trunks. 

No description can give the recurring sense of utter 
hopeless monotony that seizes the visitor at the sight 
of the bare asphalt roads lined by rooms, with no touch 
of irregularity or of individuality. As temporary lodgings 
for men who come alone to work and who return to the 
coimtry frequently, they may be tolerated, but as suitable 
homes for families for whom a rising standard of life 
and of thought is desired, they are hopdess. 

Many employers realize that even the best lines do 
llpt attract the. men who wish to make their homto ne^ 
the mills. Tlrey know that the Indian labo^^icer infers 
tb live in a house that he himself has built, and it is sorely 
lack of imagination chiefly that prevents from 
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making experipients in ifee way of sfllmg or renting 
small plots of ground on whick huts may be erected. 
If all the sanitary arrangementi?^ already apcnred • ^tsre 
still provided, but open spaces were left whejjr^ lim^ of 
buildings now are, the money saved * might be expenj4ef| 
on the larger area of ground a*piired. An interestil^. 
expeiimeril in this direction is in operation at Jamshedpur^ 
Hexagonal 'town is the name given to the new venture# 
The workers arc (meournged 1o build their own huts, 
ami ejich group of dwellings is arranged in the form of a 
hexagon. » 

It is dihicult to estimate Tic responsibility ot the 
emf)hwcr in the matter of housin^^, arid to iudge how 
far it is well that h^^ should supcr\dse the dwelling-places 
of his workers. ^';ath(*nng logt'ti' i in great ma'-^es of 

cmplu3'‘t'o who Come iioia ooudition - sp» ak languages, 
and follow signal customs different from those of the pe.oples 
into whose* inicl.st they come, and the fact that the localities 
into which they arc drawn an often already over- 
populated, atal are ina<lc(iuat?)y supplied with sanitary 
and hygienic uTraiigrimTits, setm to znake it clear that 
a very real re^poir'^ibility walh regard to hotjsing lies on 
tiic hrnr-. in wh(*sc milk they work. 

If this is ddinittcd, it imeh.t seem natural to ur^c all 
enipk»vsurs tu provide accommodation for their workers, 
or for a large piopojlinn of th<*rii, or at least for those 
who come from a distamw F3nt even if all employers 
did follow v>ne or other uf thcs<i pro]sosals, tlic questions 
involved would not be solvi'd. And while ii as clear that, 
during mkIi a transition period as tiie present, the employer 
who can provide healthy accommodation for his workers 
is hcl] iiig towards social w'cll economic advance, 
it is equally evident that other methods must be intro- 
duced before any permanent solution of the question 
can be found. 

Some of the reasons that are urged in favour of the 

» An average cost ior building .1 single room in a line is five hnndred 
nipecs. Some built on unstable soil 'which will only bear the lighljest 
asbestos rooting cost seven hundufl rufjees each. 

a See ‘ ' Welfare Work in Indian Mills and Fad orie«, '' by G. M. Btoughton, 
M.A., O.B.lif,, Joumai oj Indian Indusines and Lvdmr, vol. if, part iii! 
p* 348- ‘ 
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system of emj^yer-landlord give the due *to the objec- 
tioDS that can be raised against it. Zt is said that emfdoyers 
mnsf build dwellings in older to get permanent hands; 
ia order to secure conlawl *, over the workers, and in 
rndte to supervise the conditions in which the latter 
Kve. The resentment aroused by such supervision has 
already been noted, but now the further point emerges 
that spch control to be in any way effective includes 
the power of expulsion. Even in the case of the individual 
worker this may involve very serious hardship, as 
Mr, Wiser suggests when he writes : “ In his home- village 
he ([the simple-minded workman) was able to work hard 
for certain ptjriods and then slack off and have a lazy 
period. He tries it on with bis industrial employer only 
to find himself without a job, and to add misery to misery, 
a stalwart jamadar comes along and tells him to leave 
his house as soon as possible, and the quicker the better. 
If the man has broken all ties with the home-village, he 
finds life full of difficulties winch he had never before 
faced. Again the employer heii^s the sad wail : * Where 
am I to go ? 1 left the village and brought my family 

here. What are we to do and where are we to go ? ’ ” 
Other examples will occur to those who know what mill 
conditions involve. But when this power of exptilsion 
may be held over the whole body of workers, or over 
a very large number of them, the control of the employer 
becomes a dangerous weapon, one which might larevent 
the development of Trade Unions on healthy lines, and 
might limit the growth of higher standards of living to 
those directions that met with the approval of the 
controlling body. Already, measures such as the stoppage 
of the water supply to mill houses have been taken to 
break strikes. 

Yet the interests of the whole community are involved 
in the healthy and sanitary housing of the industrial 
workers. The advantages of a pure water supply, of 

» See "Memorandum of Evidence on Inductrial Employees,” submitted 
by Mr. A. E. Mirams,' F.S.I., F.S.A., Consulting, Surleyor to the 
Government of Bombay, to the Indian Industrial Commisritm, .1916^17, 
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bathiiig accommodation, Af clean and 
of sanitaty appliances, of the added leisure secured throi:^' 
being dose tp the mills, and theg^^eater comfort in which 
meals can be taken if they have hot to be carried from a 
distance, ail tend to physical strength, and so benefit 
worker and employer alike. The comparative freedom 
from epidemics that attack less regulated districts is a 
benefit in which the general community shares. The 
employer, where really satisfactory housing schemes are 
in operation, secures a laiger proportion of permanent 
workers, greater punctuality, and more regular attendance, 
not only because of the higher standturd of health, but also 
because of the proximity of the houses to the mills. 

But the real need for the future is the wider realization 
of the importance of the housing problem, and of the 
difficulties, both general and local, that attend its solu- 
tion, so that leaders of public opinion, local authorities, 
employers, and, as Trade Unions develop, representatives 
of workers, may co-operate in the making of experiments 
with a view to securing the benefits connected with schemes 
already in operation, and securing also conditions that 
will appeal more to the preference of the workers with 
regard to privacy and horaelikeness, and that will not 
involve power of eviction by the employers. 

Variou.s suggestions have already been made whereby 
emploj'crs might co-operate with local authorities, the 
latter granting sites free or at a nominal cost, and the 
former erecting buildings, while the management and 
letting of the houses is put into the hands of reliable 
agents. The latter would be difficult to secure, but 
all schemes for reform in Indian industrial conditions 
must aim at and take for granted the gradual decay of 
bribery and dasturi. Another suggestion that has been 
considered is that a number of mills should work together, 
with or without municipal aid, to provide housing 
accommodation without ear-marking it for any jndividual 
mill. Strong opposition has been raised to this, on tbe 
ground that' such a centre would proA^e a sphere for 
labour-poafching, on the one hand, |md for stxilce- 
engineeiing on the other. 
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Thexc is much to recommend the acquisition in saiiable 
areas" of land which could be let out in small {dots to 
labourers who would build their own huts and pay ground 
rent and fees for water supply and sanitation. The immense 
difficulty of making effective even the comparatively 
small amount of supervision that would be needed to 
prevent unlimited ovtrerowding, and to secure the 
protection of the water supply and the observance of 
sanitary regulations, stands m the way of large experi- 
ments ih this direction. Ihe advantages of the Criminal 
TribtiS Encampment at .Sholapur, in which houses and 
huts of many tj'pe.s app'. ar side by side, can perhaps be 
secured only .amongst those who aie sog,Tcgated, It is a 
great achievement to have made u camp of that kind 
at the same lime hoinchke ami sanitary, and it is difficult 
to believe that areas holding out similar variety in 
arrangement and construction of houses and huts would 
not prove so uttrai live in industrial centres that a 
considerable amount of supervision would be tolerated. 



CHAPTER XIII 


HEALTH 

In matters of health, as in othej asi^cts of this study, 
it is impossible to ronsidot conditions in modem industry 
without having some slight fiamework in which to place 
them. There are no illnesses that are prevalent only in 
mill areas. The advance of medical s' icnce of late years 
opens up prospects of ..toady and unprecedented progress 
towards a higher standard of general health in the east. 
One type of epidemic after another has been patiently 
traced to its source, and now these sources are being 
attacked with steady persistence. The slackness and 
carelessness of liinnan nature, great as these are, and the 
power of custom and suptustition, must eventually give 
way before hygienic reform when the consequences at 
stake are so great. 

It Is confidently affirmed that the end of bubonic plague ‘ 
is within sight. Its epidemic recurrence might already 
be a thing of the past, wore it not that rats carry infection 
over the gaps that occur ; with a steady rise in average 
cleanliness of dwellings, these pests will gradually be 
shut out from frequent access to human beings. 

Smallpox is being fought by widespread efforts to secure 
the vaccination and re- vaccination of all. In this disease 
special difficulties meet the medical reformer, as the 
goddess of smallpox is held in great reverence. Her image, 
blurred beyond recognition, watches over wells, and bolds 
an honoured place in the thoughts of the vUlagers. The 
coming %f the disease with which she is associated is 
taken as a manifestation of her preserice by rtiany of 
the illiteraitfe, and the proposal to take aSick child to ^ 
isolation hospital may be met not, as ndght exppet. 
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by unwip^tT^edS to part with the boy, btit by fear to 
displease the goddess. Mata * has deigned to visit 
my house, who am I ^to send her away ? Still such 
protests have little power to withstand the vftU 

as it increases in ^^termination tO^ secure imniunflw 

Cholera tracked the steps of pilgrims and clai|wd,its 
victims annually during the festivals that are lield at 
lacrgjj places, at some of which many thousands congregate 
forMyeek or more in an area inhabited, during the rest of 
'the year, by a few hundred simple villagers, some glfoups 

professional beggars, and the priests that wait bn the 
lArines. * Little is knc(|vn of the careful plans » by which 
ipe Government^ arranges for sanitary and hygiedic 
^(bndilions at these gatherings beyond the circle of those 
who are immediately responsible, but the decrease in 
death from cholera within recent years bears witness to 
their success. ^ 

Perhaps the exciting incident A medicine just 

now is the discovery of treatment which it is hoped will 
prove to be a permanent cure for leprosy. If the hopes of 
experimenters are justified, the leper ^asylums of India 
will be changed into hospitals for treatment. 

Malaria, with its clcaily defined cause, will be hard to 
eradicate because of the extreme difficulty there is in 
preventing the occurrence of stagnant water open to the 
approach of the anopheles momuito. But though the 
complete extinction of the latteH^nnot be hoped for in 
the near future, great progress is being made in many 
districts by drainage, and by the introduction of 
cull ivation. 

Consumption is prevalent, and the fact that it is often 
mistaken for malaria adds to the difficulty of dealing 
with it. Hundreds of workers from Bombay return to 
the villages of Ratnagiri to die slowly of fever,'' which 
is only occasicmally identified as tuberculosis. It is certain 
that mill conditions are responsible for some of these 
cases, 3 but no statistics are available from whiclT propor- 

* "The goddess^ of ftmallpox. 

» See Fatrs und Festivals in Bengal, by Charles A, Bentley, M.B., 
and H., Sanitary Commissioner for Bengal. 

I See Tubmnlosts in India, by Arthur Lankester, M.D., pp. iSo, 1S2, 247. 



tionate numbers can be judged. The irritation caiiiseid 
mbalii^ ^ufE-ladm air in 'cotton and jute mills causes 
. various illnesses of throat and chest. » • 

In the Bengal industrial area there is much hookwarm.* 
This illness* can be completely cured by treatment, and 
tlie treatment is provided in some the mills^ but as 
the hook-worm breeds in contaminated gro\md andi 
esters through the skin of the feet of those who come 
in contact it, the illness is apt to be contracted over 
and over again. 

A vigorous educational campaign is carried on by the 
various Health Seratcos In their efforts to raise the 
general standard of vitality. Illustrated sheets are 
scattered broadcast, printed in different vernaculars, 
but all bearing the same gruesome piotures of flies and- 
mosquitoes, of hooxworm and tubercle, magnified and 
dissected, and of the evil results of their activities. 
Be.'ides scientific invc.stigation and much machinery for 
prevention, the cities and larger towns of India are provided 
with hospitals and dispensaries controlled by the munici- 
palities. Many institutions for the cure and alleviation 
of illness owe their origin to private individuals or to 
missionary societies. It is in those country districts in 
which iheie are no missions that the lack of medical 
help is most acutely felt. But the opening of hospitals 
and dispensaries does not adequately meet the need even 
in the cities. Even where there is accommodation in the 
former, many sufferers are entirely shut out from the 
advantages open to them by their own attitude. This is 
specially true with regard to large numbers of women, 
who are reluctant to go even to the maternity hospitals 
of Bombay and Calcutta, or the gosha * hospitals oi 
Madras. - , ' 

When great numbers of immigrants first gathered in 
the crowded mill areas, it was foumi that they became 
specially liable to epidemics. The hospital accommodation 

» ,Sec Annual Report on the Working oj the Tn^an Factories Aei im 
Bengal, Bihm and Oru&a, and Assam, for 1920, by H. P. Adams, 
A-M,X.Mecb.&., p. 6, < 

* The word gosha is used in the south of ludin the sense In which 
puxdah is used in the north. 
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t3ie cities was inadequate. Apart from tMt, the need 
w^ felt for preventive measures. This led not only to the 

S oduction of special water supplies, of better housing, 
iof more careful hygienic arrangements,* but also to the 
oduction of dispensaries within mill compounds, 
aiid to the appointment of doctors or hospital assistant 
Sturgeons by many firms. There are mills where any 
tyj^atment that is done within the works is undertaken 
* tup the manager. Where the relations- are friendly^ the 
workers may prefer to come to the man they know. His 
"Simple medicines and bandages, aided by their faith in 
him, work wonders. In times when fever is raging, he 
may be ,^en dosing a whole roomful of workers from one 
or otliet of two bottles, containing respectively quinine 
and fever mixture. If his patients have heightened tempera- 
tures, they get mixture ; if they have not, they get 
quinine. He has to discriminate, however, and takes the 
precaution where caste people are employed to bend a 
workman from amongst themselves to fetch and to 
distribute the doses. 

Wliile a large proportion of mills have medical 
attendance of one kind or another, great differences in the 
quality of it may be noticed even by the uniiistructed 
^itor. Two tests are specially useful. One is the condition 
of the dispensary. The other is the manner and bearing 
of the doctor. In some places the dispensary is like a 
very untidy scullery, and the attitude of the doctor is 
sla^ck and indifferent. In one temporary dispensaiiry the 
manager drew attention to the general disorder, and pulled 
the doctor up sharply : ** You have two servants and 
a sweeper, and yet you let it be like this ! '' But 
when the imposing building that was almost ready for 
occupation as a permanent dispensary was visited, the 
bright rooms did not dispel the fear that conditions might 
$oon deteriorate tliere too, for the operating table and the 
instrument case, though^ new, had alteady lost their 
freshness by standing in the empty rooms uncovered 
except by dust. The common custom of employing 
as mill doctors men with slight qualifications Veacts on 
* Especially in Calcutta., * 
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their Work/ They are tr^jated With no deference and 
follow the manager at a respectful distance. It almost 
imposssible to draw thenj into conversation. * 

At the other end of the scale there are mills vnwre 
almost all that corresponds to welfare woA'is in the 
hands of an experiencetl doctor. Such a man pr woman < 
makes the care of the employes a life work, aibd may he 
responsible for school and library as well as for gepegml, 
health, maternity work, and education in hygitme. The 
ycuih of India is stiiTed to-day with new hopes and 
aspirations, and, meeting such men and women, the 
westerner gets a glimpse into the life of a nation at a, 
creative period. If us is true of student.^ along many lines, 
and it may be only the close connection of all medical 
eftuil with the progress of the labourers that makes a 
special atmosphere of romance linger round the memory 
of the young Indian wom^m doctors who are throwing 
themselves, at the cost of much that seemed indispensable 
to their mothers, int^ the slieam of modern life in their 
desire to hdp to btiilcl up a vigorous people. The need 
for tbeir work in industrial areas is being realized more 
deeply with each new study of conditions thc^re. 

"J'heie arc still to Ikj found in India women from the 
west with long experience of the east who maintain 
that tlie irftroduction of European ideas with regard to 
the care '%f mothers and infants are unnecessary and 
superfluous ; that the Indian mother gives birth to her 
children easily, and that the little Indian baby, oiled, 
all over and laid out in the sun thrives under such 
treat rSent. And there are many Indian women whose 
answer to the suggestions of the woman doctor, or ol 
the trained midwife, is similar to the remaik made by. 
a grandmother in Madras : “ I bore fifteen children and 
no one troubled about me.’' The replies of those who 
have penetrated beneath the surface, and who know 
something of the real conditions, have weight' neither 
with the first type of woman nor with the second as yet, 
but the circle of those whose minds are open to fresh ^ 

* There is awomant doctor on the staff of at lea»t three cotton milts, 
and there is UMo doubt that othi^rs will be appointed in the near future. 
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knowisdge is enlarging steadily. Put briefly, the answer 
to the .English woman is : “ Yes, probably natural 

cili^birth is easier for the Indian woman than for the* 
W<^temer, but the frequency of abnormal childbirth is 
immensely greater in India ; the diseases that are con- 
tracted at the time of childbirth through the ignorance 
and the carelessness of attendants are responsible for the 
criji^IljPg of thousands of lives ; the death-rate of Indian 
Wflmen during or immediately after the birth of children 
Iv reckoned as from six to eight times as high as that 
in western countries ; and the death-rate of infants in 
their first year is from two to six times as high.”* The 
reply to the protest of the Indian woman is best made 
in the form of the question : ” How many c'f the fifteen 
are still alive ? ” Her reply (and the reply of hundreds 
like her) reveals an unnecessary loss of life that appals 
the hearer, but it fails to convince her that any new 
way can be better than the old. To her the death of 
children has no connection with the conditions of their 
birth or nurture, but belongs to a mysterious world of 
destiny unconnected with physical causes. 

A large number of different traditions and circum- 
stances combine to create unwholesome conations and 
to uphold them. Ignorance alone is responsible for 
much, but the religious sanction that is given to many 
ancient customs is a more serious obstacle in the, way of 
improvement than ignorance is. And the fact that the 
familiar usages, even where there may be no definite 
religious idea symboUzed in them, are linked up with 
all that is sacred to the mother, makes it extremely 
difficult for her to break away from the past or to 
accept any change of method. 

The early age of marriage in India is responsible for 
much debility amongst women, and for much mortality 
at the time of childbirth. This cause, however, does' 
not specially concern the present study, because warkfiif , 

, women, as a rule, are later in marrsdng than fhose 

* Foe aU ImHa tbe average death-rate of childi«a#iider one 
ege ia one in four or one m’five, hot in certain center^ lITtisas to on* in two 
•ad even to three in five. In Britain H u rather nnder oaelia tea. 
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higher castes, and though, even amdngst the mill vorksg^' 
there may be many young ' mothers, the proportion cl 
‘them is not so gneat as it is amon^l* wo^n in *^ordaii. 
Another cause for lack of "stamina in infimts is that ttlflr 
vitality of both parents has been und^mined by fever. 
In some districts new-born infants contract malaria so 
soon after birth that it has been discussed by medical 
authorities whether it is possible to be born with para- 
sites already in the system. But perhaps the chief cause 
of serious illness and of death is the type of midwife 
that is employed throughout India. Special efforts have 
been made to influence and to train hereditary dhais,* 
but the difficulties that have attended these attempts 
have been very great. The hereditary midwife is, in 
many districts, a member of the barber caste,® and is 
closely linked up with the family life of her patients. 
She is necessary not only at the time of birth, but ako 
during the preliminaries to marriage, as it is she who 
negotiates between the families of bride and bridegroom. 

The conditions of women in time of illness, and 
especially the unnecessary suffering and death at the 
time of childbirth, had ^en recognized for sOnie time 
before Lady Dufferin, at the request of Queen Victoria, 
founded 'llie Countess of Dufferin’s Fund to provide 
women doctors and trained midwives for the women of 
India in 1885. A few medical missionaries were already 
practising in the countiy, and their number increased 3 
as new facilities were opened. The experience of the 
pioneer doctors in Mission and in Dufferin hospitals and 
dispensaries added rapidly to the knowledge of the 
tragic sufferings from prevcntible causes endured by 
women and children. It wsis found that many of the 
cases that were brought to hospital after childbirth had 

* Bhais or dais, midwives. 

* la Nagpur a larger proportion of dhais belong to the Mangs than 
^ the barber caste. The Mangs form one of the two chief outcaste classes 
in the Peccaa. The other is that of the Mahars. 

3 la there were one hundred and twenty-di^ hospitals staffed 
by women doctors in India. Of these twenty -two were staffed by members 
of tile Women's Medical Service, seventy-one by m/edical missionaries, 
and thirty-two by women doctors not directly connected either with the 
X>uffei;in Fund or with Missions. 
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‘4>een so mishandled that tha patient, was beyond help 
Attempts were made to train women of higher castes to 
do ^the work of raidwives and nurses, but the number^ 
entirely inadequate for the work, and frequently 
women were unwilling to avail themselves of their help. 
In 1903 the Victoria Memorial Scholarships Fund was 
inaugurated by lady Curzon to encourage the training 
of hereditary dhais in the simplesi necessary knowledge 
for their work, but the effort met with great opposition, 
inade very slow progress. The fact that members 
of other classes of tiie eoinmunily had already been 
trained by I'he Countess of Diifforiji's Fund had made the 
barber dhai:; ffiir oiganmul training. They were inclined 
to think that ath'^ndain'o at classes would put them in 
the pow^r oi those who would eventiijily deprive them 
of their liv<'];hood. 'i’ho j ules, simple as they were, to 
which lliey had to confonn, weic irksome to them, and 
in most centis'*? very few came foiwaul to be taught. 
Among^>l those who dnl come many wrre over nfly years 
of age, some weic seventy. Thi*ie were deaf women 
and blind vsniien. They Mere ail illiiciate, and they 
MTie all con\inced that they stood in ne<‘d of no instruc- 
tion with' regard to iho treatiiKuii of nounal childbirth. 
In some place.-, ho\v(WTr, snc^es^^ul r]asst:s were formed. 

As early as 18^5 cias^cs foi tiauimg of hereditary 
dhais had been mnu/uratod i>y Miss Hewlett/ a 
missionary in Ainrilsar, for in this, as in other lines of 
social reform in Incha, mi^^sionarics wore pioneers. One 
important feat me of Miss Hevdett's method was that 
dhais woie uih only trained for a period of time and 
provided widi simple \)utlils, but were also continuously 
super vis(;d, and a sm<dl reward was gi anted for each 
successful <ase. dliit experiment has been adopted by 
the more sncta\s^dnl branches of dhais' training, and seems 
to be the i.<7dy method that gives a satisfactory result. 

At the coinmenc cment of a similar experiment in 
Nagpur urd^’] Dr. Agnes Henderson,* a special inquiry 
was made. Oac thuusaud cases of childj)irth were 

^ Chuicij of Plngland Zenana Missionary Society, Amritsar. 

• United Chinch of Scotland Mission HospitM# Nagpur. 
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investigated: They were se^^cted from aiiofigst ^licli 
and poor, pro^essive and backw^d/' Only i<grty-two 
of these were attended by t^'ained midwiv^ p or by doctors*. 
A small number were attended by untrained relatives,, 
and more than nine hundred were attended by untrained 
hereditary dhais.* When these investigations had been 
completed, the Mang dhais were asked to attend classes 
and to report the cases that they attended. They^were 
given four annas for each case in which an inspecting 
nurse found both mother and child well, besides receiviil|f 
a sum varying from eight annas to one rupee mofithiy 
for attendance. They were also encouraged to : send 
their children, especially their daughters, to school, attd 
as an inducement to do this they were paid an anna for 
each day’s attendance for a daughter, and half an anna 
for a son ! The following quotation summarizes the 
ideal that is kept in mind in Nagpur : 

** Jhe idea at present is not so much to give a definite 
course of instruction to dhais, examine tliom, give them 
certificates, and let them pass out, but rather to keep in 
touch from year to year with all the dhais who are willing 
to come, inspect their cases, give them simple instruction 
for some weeks annually, have talks with them on current 
topics,. . . or any special difficulty in connection with the 
maternity cases reported by them ; and also to get into 
touch with their children. ' * 

“ They are asked to provide themselves with a very 
simple kit. . . . These articles arc offered for sale on tfit^ 
monthly or quarterly pay-day. About thirty dhais hav^ft 
purchased them, and possibly about one-third of that 
number really use them regularly. Occasionally prizes 
are given to those whose hands and nails are cleanest/' » 
It is not difficult to understand that even such simple 
demands as are suggested in the foregoing summary 
seem drastic to midwives who are entirely ignorant of 
the value of any precautions. Even if no further 

* Mang dhais attended five huadred and fifty-nin© cases; barber 
dim three hundred and twenty-nine; nntrained hereditary dhais ol 
other castes were in attendance in other cases 

^ Improvmfint 0/ the CcmdiHons of Childbirih Ih Indw, Calcutta, 
Supennteadeni ^C^ernment Frinting, Indian p. 157. 
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obstides had had to be overcome, the battle for better 
methoOB would necessarily be long and arduous. But 
ijrhen it is further realized that all new methods, and 
es{>ecially all attempts at cleanliness, are looked at with 
suspicion by the patients and by their friends, are 
assented, and are even made the causes of the dismissal 
of the dhais, the real difiSculties in the way of progress 
became apparent. 

^•'.*4PNtring the time of childbirth and for ten * days after- 
'^‘jiaords a woman is looked on as ceremonially impure. 
’.'Slothing that is touched by her during that period can 
'' be used again. It must be burned or broken. The 
oldest rags, and these generallj' received from neighbours 
(for no one of her own family may supply her with any- 
thing), are all that the raidwives are expected to use, 
and as the fear of contamination is absent, the garments 
are dirty as well as old and torn. 

The ceremonial requirements also involve the shutting 
away of the mother for the period of ten days * from all 
intercourse with others. If there is open ground round 
the home, a small rude hut ma}' be erected for her, but 
in many cases a strip of the living-room is walled off, 
and there, in stifling air without light except fca: faint 
glimmerings that may penetrate at curtain or door, 
with no bed, with no sheets, the midwife has to give 
what assistance she can to the patient. Sometimes a 
recess is built for this purpose. The average size is 
six feet long by four feet wide with a roof that slopes 
from four feet in height to two feet. 

In the houses of hand-loom weavers the long ^oove * 
hollowed in the earthen floor in which the weaver sits 
while at work is sometimes used as the bed of the 


» Among lower caste people and outCRstes, women may be back, at 
work on the second day after the birth Of a cliild. In many castes Ipich 
are represented amongst mill workers the period is forty days. TO<«lwe 
is no idea of 'pollution * amonfst Christians, but they observe 
approximately the same periods of abstention from, work a$ are prevalent 
locally among the corresponding class of Hindus." Extract from a letter 
from the Acting Secretary to the Government of Madras. Revenue Depart- 
ment, in reply to letters from the Secretary. Hoard of JndiirtxieS and 
Munitions, Simla, dated August 5» ^920, See Bulletiiks of Indian indusinaa 
and JLabour, No. lo. p. Sis. ' 

• The frame of the primitive hand loom is placed^ aeross 
is supported by the ground on either side., emd is earily removed. 
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expectant Mother* Odd brokea baskets, matting, and 
rough firewood may be lying in confusion close at hand, 
«tiU further obstructing light and air** 

Conditions are still furUier complicated by the fact 
that in many details the custoinary methods tend to 
produce blood-poisoning in mothers and in infants. In 
the latter case tetanus frequently ensues, and in some 
distiicts the number of deaths due to this one jdfeease is 
very gieat.* In places in whicli it has been found possible 
io introduce Iraiuexl midwivcs working under supervision, 
the d(^ath rate from liiis cause has <liopped suddenly. 

The trainmg cenirts for dhais inaugurated by the 
Victoria Memorial Schvdarships Fund have been opened, 
for th<* most pnii, in cities in Northern India. The 
Presidencies of Pornbny atui Madras are not included in 
ihfi scheme. In P>eTiga1, where no supervision was 
attempted, little bendlt resulted. Thus tiui larger indus- 
trial areas, with the cxct ptioii Nagpui', have scarcely 
been afiected by ils activitivs. llie mateinity hospitals in 
Bombay, Calcnlto, and Madras, are quite iTiadequatefor the 
uiliabitants of thehc cities, and icw women t f the labouring 
classes wiJl take ad\antage of tliem cxcej)t in acute illness. 

Writing of the Facto* y Act of iqti, Mr. Bnrnett-Hurst 3 
expresses legrct that no attempt \v.>s n\ade to introduce 
legislatK>n to im|>roVf iii<‘ coiKlliions of women workers 
at the tune of childbirth. t 

The omission is rasily explained. 

A very gei\ctal feelmg existed that conditions in nulls 
were not in this rtispect lai diiYerent noni those in which 
women worked in other occupations, 'fhe difficulty of 
interfering in the pri^^ale lives of the w^oikers was realized* 

* In tbc hemse vihited, in which the weaver's seat was tised as a b«sdU 
there wa« fmly a slight bairica<ic between it and the rest ot the room, 
and no leal privacy. 

» SeeKopart ni.uie by the Sanitary G mmiasionei of the United Provinces 
for the year rgih, quriled in Improvement «/ the ( onaiitons of Childintth 
in India Calcutia, SJifxTinrcndent Govettiinent Printing, India, p. 8i. 

3 See " SuggcstK.ns iui T-.abour Legislation in India/' by A, R. Bumett- 
I3.Sc., KjS.S., Indtan Journal of Bconomus$, voi. iii, part iv 

P' 497- 

♦ See tn Factory, by Adelaide Mary Anderson, 

M.A., formerly His Majesty's Principal I.ady Insjuector of Factories, 
pp. 149 for m account of iegiskuion on this subjet^ in Great ^taln. 
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%rai&ed XndEkux women ready to take part in weiiare work 
of that kind were difficult to find. In many places there 
was grave uncertainty with regard to the reception thait' 
sudi women would get even if they Were ready and willing 
to undertake the work.* 

Those already interested in social conditions, however, 
cont^ued their efforts on behalf of the women towards 
whgm ' their s5mipathies were enlisted. The Labdur 
Conference- ip Washington in 1919 changed the general 
outlook CTtBely. Articles 3 and 4 of the Draft Convention 
on this subject run as follows : — 

" Article 3.— In any public or private industrial or com- 
mercial * undertaking, or in any branch thereof other 
than an undertaking in w'hicb only members of the same 
family are employed, a woman 

(а) Shall not be permitted to work during the six 

weeks following her confinement. 

(б) Shall have the light to leave her work if pro- 

duces a medical certificate staling that her 
confinement will jirobably take place within six 
weeks. 

(c) Shall, while she is absent from her work in pur- 
suance of paragraphs (a) and (i) be paid jbenefits 
sufficient for the full and healthy maintenance 
of herself and her child, provided either out of 
the public funds or by means of a system of 
insurance, the exact amount of which shall be 
determined by. the competent authority in each 
country, and as an additional benefit shall be 

* These posts are many -of isolate^# and though fairly well paid* 
io nof attract women Sdb- Assistant Surgeons, the majority of whom are 
Tidiau Christians, .and who would be away from their own communil^ 
ind unprotected in these inaccessible places. It is difficult to see how this 
lan be remedied. Medical women often more urgently needed in thes® 
sola ted posts than in towns whdrd other institutions exist; and ycsl^it 
vould not be light to force women to go there, unless adequat^y proteci^ 
md accompanied by some members of their own family, or a trained 
:ompounder ot nurse to act as assistant. Re^rt by Dr. Agnes C. 
icott, W.M.S 1., Assistant to the 1 aspect or^Geneni qi Civil Hospi1|;i^* 
^unjab, m tlic Annual J^eport of the National Association for Sup^y&g 
^^emale Medical Aid to Iho Women of India, p. 30, % 

» 'This is the only Draft Convention adopted by the Washington 
^fcrence that applies to commercial as well as to industrial under* 
akings. 
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■entitled to free attendance by ■ a doctor or 
fsertified midwife. No misj^ke of the .medical 
adviser in estimating ’the date of confinement 
shall preclude a woman from receiving these 
benefits from the date of the medical certificate 
up to the date on which the confinement actually 
takes place. 

{i) Shall in any case, if she is nursing has child, 
be allowed half an hour twice a day for this 
purpose. 

Article 4. — Wliere a woman is absent from her work 
in accordance with par.igiaphs {a) or {h) of Article 3 of 
this Convention, qj|^reinains absent from her work for a 
longer period as a rpsult of illness n edically ceitified to 
arise out of pr<g..ai)cy or ronfincinent and rendering 
her unfit for work, it shall not be lawful, until her 
ab.sence shall have cxceed<'4 a inaxmnini period to be 
fixed by the competent authority in each country, for 
her employei to give her notice 0/ dismissal during such 
absence, noi to give her nolior- of diMriie.sal at such a 
time that tiro notice woirld cx{)ite during such absence.” 

It was not exfitcied, however, that this Convention 
wotild bo applied to Inrlia at once. The resolution was 
passed : ‘‘ That the Indian Government be requested to 
make a study of the question ot the <-mployment of 
women before and after confinomcnf, and of maternity 
benefits., before live next Conference, and to report on 
those ni-itteis to the ne.Nt Conference.” 

The immediate action of the Indian Government was 
to send out a list 0/ inquiries ' to the representatives' of 
Local Governments in various provinceis. and to appoint 
a lady advisor to the Bf)aid of Industrif's. Miss Gladys 
Broughton, whose services were scoured for this post, 
has summarized in various articles* much of the infor- 

» See Bultthm of Indian Industries and Labour, No. 10, pp 3 f 
* See ^ WeUare Work in Indian Mills and Factories," JourmS of Indian 
Industms am Labour, vol. li, part ni. " Short Account of the AH- 
Conference 19*2,'"' Welfare Superintendents and 
their Traimngr’ *' Organization!! for the Promotion ,(pf Industrial Welfare 
Work, etc.,” by G. M. Broughton, M.A., O.B.E. 
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loation that she has accumitlated by personal visits to 
indtHStriid areas, and from reports of others. 

Tht activity inaugurated by the Government in coiv^ 
nection with the Washington Labour Conference was 
only one of many results arising from the findit|gs of 
that Conference. The subjects discussed were brought 
sharply before the thoughts of men and women in India. 

wide; public was reached. Certain leaders of Nationalist 
.thought quickly realized the value to the nation of 
increased health amongst its women and children, andj 
grasping one or two essential points, moved forward to 
demand ‘an extensive programme of change, in order to 
secure in rapid ways higher standards of vitality for the 
nation. 

Here, as in so man}' oilier directions, it is a much 
simpler thing for those vdio have, to some extent, broken 
away from traditional customs, and ways of looking at 
things in their own couniry to demand that others shall 
be forced to do so, than lor a Government composed 
largely of members of another race to break down usages 
by force of law. It may be questioned whether those 
who so eageily write in India ii iiiagazines and pamphlets 
demanding the most drastic reforms,^ have seriously 
thought out the difficulties that must bo overcome. It 
is to be doubted whether their arguments would witf^- 
stand the opposition that would confront sudden efiEorts 
to change lire outlook of the workers, even if the latter 
could be reached by them, but the fact that these 
demaiuis are made and that discussion of the points 
raised by Ihem is now widespread throughout the reading 
public ol India, suggests liow much more, rapidly change 
may conje than would have been thought possible twenty 
years ago. 

Reference lias already been made to some of the reasons 
for the nbsciice of a public opknpn sufficiently strong to 
secure legislation bearing on the conditions of mothers at 

* *'For . . . leg^al ctiactments [should be] made soa^ to 

prohibit all unliainod Dhais from practising their dange^us primitive 
methixls of tnidwifery/ -*~Dr. S. Amritaraj, Health Officer, Civil and 
Military Station, Baugalore ; lu a paper submitted to tiie Welfare 
Conference held in Bombay in April 1922. 
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the time of childbirth, when the Act of 3:91 x, became lartfr. 
In spite of the interest aroused by the Convention's of the 
"Washington Conference, the A<St, as ihodifled^up to 1922, 
contains no reference to the^ubject. As has been noted, 
immediate legislation had not been expected in India. ThOa 
inquiries that have been made have brought to light many 
facts. The consensus of opinion seems to be that notice of 
dismissal ^ because ot absence at the time of childbirth 
is rare, and that in cases in which a mother on her return 
is refused » work in the mill in which she was pre^Hiously 
employed, similar work can be obtained elsewhere. It is 
ptobable, however, that mothers who absent themselves 
fox any longer peiiod than the minimum one customary 
in the district are frequently penalize • I by the forfeiture 
of tlieir held-back wages It woulci be cN'ceedingly diflS- 
cult to introduce any kiiid of supervision which would 
effectively prevent pay clerks from treating the return of 
the mother as a new stait.3 Again, with few exceptions, 
much liberty seems to he granted to mothers to come 
and go fretily while they are nursing tliuir infants. The 
suggested legalized permission to leave work for half an 
hour 4 twice a day would be of little advantage in the 
greater number of mills, and the difficulty of enforcing 
it in those in which the easy-going custom has not been 
accepted would probably be out ot all proportion to the 
benefit that might be gained. Clause (b) of Article 3 
maintains that permission to leave work six weeks before 
childbirth on presentation of a medical certificate should 
be granted to all women workers who claim it. Even 
at the time of childbirth very few Indian women ate 
willing to consult a medical man, and a much smaller 
number would submit to registration and certification 
six weeks before the event. As yet there are few women 
doctors whose services are available in industrial ateas. 

* See Articl® 4, p. 179, 

* Mrs. Donde, in a Paper submitted to tbe Welfare-Conference in Bombay 

in April 1922, draws attention to the fact that in some mills do 

tworize the porkers, and prevent them fiom leaving work before child* 
birth and from staying away for a reasonable length of time after it bV 
the fear that there will be no room lor them wlSm they wish to wmrk 
again. 

s See p. 1 18. 4 Article 3 ( 4 ) p. 179. 
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the social custom of the group to vrhich a vrorker 
belongs encourages a prolonged absence, women, whose 
relations can afford to maintain them, leave work oiref 
month or more before childbirth. In these matters 
pecuniary demands modify hereditary usages, and must 
do so, while standards remain low. 

Clauses (a) and (c) of Article 3 are the on^ round 
whidivmost discussion has centred. The former demands 
that Vfpmen shall not be allowed to return to regular 
employment for six weeks after childbirth, and the latter 
that l^efiit sufficient for full maintenance of the mother 
duriiig absence from work before the birth, and for full 
maintenance >of mother and child during absence' from 
work after the birlh shall be paid. 

The urgency of the need for new standards, if the 
health and vitality of the coming generation is to Ij© 
secured, stands out against the extreme difficulty attend- 
ing any sort of legislation in thi.s matter. Those who 
know the need are apt to grow impatient of continued 
inquiries and efforts to create a new public opinion, 
and some of them would fain secure partial legislation 
immediately. 

It is clear that the prohibition of women’s work in 
factories for six weeks after childbirth would be resented 
as interference by the workers themselves unless benefit 
were , paid. Such prohibition without allowance might 
indeed be not only an imaginary hardship but also a 
real one. The mere fact of depriving the family of the 
mother’s earnings might be worse for her and for the 
child than if .she were allowed to work and so were able 
to afford more nourishing food. In many cases the 
mother would secure work in an unregulated occupation, 
in? which even if the actual work were not heavier, thi^ 
hours would almast certainly be longer. 

The difficulties of administration, whether benefit were 
paid or not, would render regulations ineffective. The 
registration of childbirth is neither inclusive nor accurate. 
The machinery that would be necessary ift order to 
follow up absentees does not exist. If a woman goes 
home to her village her baby will be registered, if it is 
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nugistor^ at aJl, by the viUage accountant in its iiath«^ 
MMWft only. If the mother returns to the ;miU> ivitHw 
•six wedts, there is no one who can be hdid' sesponsible 
for securing the infortnation that would justify ,the over- 
seer in refusing to allow her to return to work. If she 
is refused work at the mill at which she was previously 
employed, she can go to another. If penalties wwe 
inflicted on managers for employing women in .jthese 
circumstances, the natural result would be th^t efforts 
would be made to exclude women of child-bearing age 
from factories. This might be hailed as an advance, 
were it not that in many cases it would involve the 
lowering of standards already far from adequate, or the 
emplo3mient of the women in unregulated trades. 

It is natural to ask whether a benefit scheme tyould 
not obviate many of the difficulties raised above. There 
is little doubt th.at the resentment caused by interfer- 
ence would disappear, but it is doubtful whether the 
receipt of an allowance would prewnt mothers from 
undertaking work other than factory work until educa- 
tion is much more widely diffused. The difficulty of 
securing evidence, especially with rcgaid to those mothers 
who go to the mofussil for the period of childbirth, would 
still remain. T!ie illiteracy of the workers would cause 
further complications about the payment of the allow- 
ance. Unless an accurate address were left bejund, 
remittances might never reach the mother. A lump 
sum awaiting her return would be of no value for the 
provision of nourishment during the most important 
period. The difficulties may seem trivial in themselves, 
but when they are multiplied indefinitely, and ^when tbe 
cost of inspection is taken into consideration, the i^esutt 
is not trivial. ' ; . 

When attention is turned to the study of the resources 
from which a benefit fund could be secured^ new p^l^- 
plexities arise. The poverty of the "Workers mtdres. it 
unreasonable to expect that they shcmld contribute ‘to 
any appreciable .extent. If the entire burden were 
placed on employers, it is almost certah| that they would 
gradually cease to employ women of l^d-bearing age. 



3|te Stale cotdk! scatcdy subsiSize one sheeted indnstry 
by taking on itself responsibility for maternity benefit 
fm* factory workers, unless it were prepared to assume 
a sunilar responsibility for all women who work for 
wages. At a' time when retrenchment is demanded, 
sueb a costly proposal could have little ‘hope of 
support. 

Il|fe55;yiew of the difficulties already outlined, and of 
that would arise, the judgment of many of those 
^6 hays gone most deeply into this matter is that the 
path d£ advance meanwhile is not along the line of 
new legislation. It is ui^ed that employers should be 
encouraged jto make experiments in the direction of 
maternity benefit, and of free medical and maternity 
attendance. Some intere.sting schemes are being worked 
out in different neighbourhoods. Where a mill has the 
kind of atmosphere that makes workers stick to it, it is 
possible for the management to do a great deal more in 
the way of welfare work than in nulls where workers are 
more migratory. In the former case, the mill itself 
will reap the benefit in stronger and more contented 
workers and in a healthier rising generation, and em- 
ployes who are far-sighted realize this and are glad to 
prepare for it. 

Article 3 (c) deals not only with maternity benefiit, 
but also with the need the workers have for free 
attendance from doctors and midwives. Jp India no 
legislation insisting on such provisions could be carried 
into operation at present. But great hope for the future 
of the health of the people rests with those who seek 
to supply these needs in voluntary ways. In the autumn 
of 1921, Dr. Dagmar Florence Curjel,* in Bengal, and 
Dr. F. 1 ). Barnes,* in Bombay, were asked to make 
inquiries and to formulate schemes for the provision of 
medical aid to women in factories. In the United 
Provinces and in the Punjab the Inspector-General of 
Civil Hospitals is assisted by a medical woman, who, in 

» See The Care of Women and Children in Indian and 

** The Heproductive Liie of Indian Women/" by Dagmar F. Cttrjel, 

W.M,S. ; and “ Final Report of the Lady Doctor/* by F. D. 
M.D.» in the Lt^out Gag»tt$, September i9aa* p. 31* 



eai^ Was io give part ai iier' time to 

gywriiar ixupsiiy. The Local Government of , United 

Provinces lias appointed a medical woman as Assists^- 
to the Sanitary Cdmmssioner at Cawnpore, and pro* 
poeals to appoint medical women as factory inspector 
have been widely discussed. 

The All-India Indnstrial Welfare Confenmce . whidh 
met in Bombay in 1922 passed the resolution on 
maten^ty and infant welfare, that 

“ This Conference is of opinion that the foundation of 
all medical welfare work depends upon an efficient midr 
wifery service and the education of the mother, and that 
the best means to secure these objects should be considered 
by local committees consisting of medic il and social worker 
with knowledge < f local conditions, and that the 
recommendations of such committees should be submitted 
to the employers. The question of maternity clinics and 
homes must follow and should be arranged for according 
to the financial support given to the entire scheme by the 
various agencies already at work, and by the employers. 
Crt;ches should be provided m every factory emplo3dng 
women.” 

The progress of education where so many prejudices 
have to be overcome is .slow, but there are many signs 
that the most uphill period is already past. Dr. Kama- 
lakar, in the report of the DufEerin Hospital, Nagpur, 
for 1920, draws attention to the fact that though in 1919 
the custom of giving one rupee to each mother who 
came to the hospital for her confinement was abandoned, 
yet the number who came was one hundred and thirty 
seven in comparison to one hundred and five who had 
come in the previous year. In the following year, thih 
one under report, the number had riseii to one himdred 
and sixty. Similar reports of gradually increasing confi- 
dence come from many other quarters. 

The publicity that has been create by Government 
inquiries with regard to« the conditio® of cWldbirth in 
industrial areas has brought out into greater prominence 
the work of tho.se who during, the last ten or twelve 
years have inaugurated wdfare centres Tor women and 
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li^dren.x In the year 1921, the Lady Chelmsford All- 
India League for Maternity and Child Wdfare was 
founded, not only to establish branches of the Leagite 
itiseif, but in the hope that it would also stimulate, 
assi0t» and co-ordinate earlier local ehterprises with 
similar ends in view. 

It is obvious that work for the betterment of the 
ihditions of childbirth and of childhood in India cannot 
concentrated round mills .only. The history of the 
develbifeients of maternity and child welfare centres has 
until lately shoun little Qonsciousness of the special 
needs of industrial areas. The welfare centres » already 
opened vary greatly in the number of departments they 
; cover, and in the social standing of the mothers who 
attend them. At least one centre in South India is run 
by women of some leisure and means, in order that 
they may get advice and instruction, and is rather an 
educational than a welfare centre. It is interesting to 
notice in the account of this centre 3 that the members 
bring their babies on Saturday, week by week, to be 
examined and weighed, and are willing to submit to 
practical guidance as well as to listen to lectures. Few 
things would help forward educational work more than 
the opening of such centres in many areas. From their 
members, workers ready to take their share in passing 
on the knowledge they have gained to others in poorer 
circumstances might be expected to rise. ThCfse women 
would know from their own experience the inner life of 
the Indian mother, would understand where strange 
though valuable methods jarred most^ painfully on 
customary thought, and they in their turn would come 
to understand something of the pressure of the poverty 
in which so many of their sifters live. 

In Calcutta, though no centre ^ ha§ been opened for 
leisured women, lectures by women doctors have been 

« The Lady WilUngdoo Scheme in Bombay ; the Child Welfare Scheme 
of the Corporation of Madras, and others. 

» A Child Welfare Directoiy is given on pp, 08 f. ^ the journal 
publi^bgl by the Lady Chelmsford AU-ladia League fur Maternity and 
Chil jMj wdlare in India, vol* i, No. June ipsi. 

s BCngditope Mahila Seva Samaja W&are Centre. 

have been optnid for working women in 
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inaugurate. In some cases th<^ are giycn to 'purSall' 
ladies in' jurivate houses ; in othet^ to a more general 
attdience in girls’ schools and coSegeS. 'Th tha^pty, tOOjf 
a Women’s Sod(Sty of sSc’al Workers has been formed. 

Generally speaking, maternity and child welfare centres 
are opened in the poorest and most crowded parts of 
the large cities. They work in co-operation nith the 
hospitals and maternity homes, and with corporation 
dispensaries, and seek to devote themselves as much as 
possible to preventive and educational work. Thdstg^ 
only the very poor come <o the classes and talks that 
are held at these centres, the maternity nurses who gd 
out to ca.ses are often in great demand amongst those 
who are well able to pay private fees. Under' the 
Madras Child Welffire Scheme a rule has been made that 
its midwives may only » visit women in homes where 
the income is less than a himdred rupees a month.* It 
is a difficult rule to carry out. The messenger is so 
willing to change the amount of the income rather than 
miss the service of the free nurse. Dr. Virasinghe 
notes in a report : “ Z, a Hindu, wished to have a nurse 
for his aunt, income Rs. 250 per mensem ; informed 
him of our rules. His reply was, * Oh ! my uncle is a 
small merchant, perhaps his income is much less than 
Rs. 100 per mensem.' He was on the point of scoring 
out the income he had written on the calls’ register, 
and of writing something much lower, when I politely 
informed him that he could easily write an untruth and 
command the services of a free nurse, but as a member 
of the public he was not helping us to restrict our work 
to those for whom only it was intended. After a few*^ 
minutes’ thought he left the centre, agreeing to make 
his own arrangements. ”3 But all are not so easily per- 
suaded, and some stand on their rights as rMepeyers^ 
though they base their demand for fr^ nursing^ on a 
fi^re openly reduced from its original aitQount. 

* Except cases of extreme urgency. 

» Heport of *lhe *' Clxild Welfare Scheme ** of the Corporati^ of Madfaf;®# 
October i9i9-~December 1920, p. 17. 

I Report by L. N. Virasinghe (nmy Mrs. Virasinghe Qnnappa). 
M.B.B.S., I^y Superintendent of the Child Welfare Scheme, Corporation 
of Mhdrae. 
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/ A Aar more serious difficulty obstructs the work of 
the maternity nurse and the woman doctor in the 
that Is found to trust any one adviser. TBe 
. miihe from the centre is called in only to find later that 
a midwife has already been engaged, may indeed be 
Jhkiden away in some comer out of sight rfeady to come 
to the §cant again when the help of the centre-trained 
nurse ha$ been secured. 

■ The centres of the Infant Welfare Society* in Bombay 
increased from two to five in the year 1921, and the 
attmidances at all numbered ninety-three thousand three 
hundred and five. One of the centres added in , that 
year was opened in rooms lent by the Improvement 
Trust in chawls tenanted l>y Mahars ; * while one of 
the earlier established ones s numbered many caste mill 
workers amongst the women who attended its clinics. 
Its nurses visited a limited area, and under the direction 
of Dr. Dadabhoy, kept interesting records of the con- 
ditions they found. 

In these Bombay centres the battle against time- 
honoured traditions has been less strenuous than had 
been expected, and mothers have been .found quick to 
respond. It is possible that the extremely high rate of 
infant mortality 4 there has broken down timidities that 
might otherwise have been more powerful. It is probable, 
too, that the immense immigration s of country folk into 
conditions entirely unlike their accustomed ones, breaks 
down so many customs and taboos that one more or 
less matters little. Here and elsewhere, continued patience, 
tact and sympathy, simplicity of metliods, gentleness, 
and absence of hustle on the part of the workers, tell 
in the long run. 

In the re.solution * already quoted, the final ' clause 
is ; “ Crdches should be provided in every factory employ- 
ing women.” 

« Founded in 191Q. » Untouchables. SSea p. 87. 

5 Sleater Road Weltare CenUe. 

* Six hundred and sucty-six per thousand, in 197*. „ 

S While the actual numbers that enter Calcutta may be as great, they 
axe scattered over a much wider area. 

* Resolntion passed by the AU-India Welfare Conference which met |s 
Bomltay, April 1922, see p. 185. 
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Section 46 of ^dian' Factories Act of liaix; 
remained imaltered in the Act as amended in 1922. It 
ri»s as follows * ' • 

" If a child over 'the ag'e'of six years is found inside any 
room or part of a factory in which room or phtt chUdinn 
are employed^ and in which any manufacturing process 
or work incidental to any manufacturihg process being 
carried on, he shall, until the contrary is proved, te'deemed 
to be employed in the factory.’’ 

A strong effort was made to alter this section to : — 

" If a child over the age of six years is found in any 
factory or within the precincts thereof, he shall, until the 
contrary is proved, be deemed to be employed in the 
factory.” 

The motives that inspired those who demanded the 
change arc discussed in another connertion.* The imme- 
diate point here is that no serious effort was made to 
introduce a clause forbidding the presence of young 
children in mills. 

It was genci'ally felt that however undesirable the 
surroundings might be, any legal interference was 
impossible until a large proportion of mills provide 
creclics for children, or until ii becomes customary for 
mothers with young children to stay away from work. 
As the law stands, mothers may bring their children 
from two or three days old into the working sheds with 
them, or leave tli< m in odd comers of other mill buildings^ 
or in the open compound. In a very large number of 
mills little groups of children are seated on the fio'or, or 
single ones are dotted beside their mother's machine, or 
lie sound asleep in rough canvas hammocks swmig up 
below the machinery or on a cross bar near it. A few 
more energetic little ones play with empty bobbins, but 
far more frequently there is an unnatural stillness. 
Quiet little brown figures sit cross-legged and gaze out 
on a world that rouses no answering vitality. More fre- 
quently still, nothing is seen except a black head veiled 
by fluff and,, the outline of a little body! under rdugh 
doth on the ground or in the depth of a hammock. ^ The 

* See p. 831 f. 
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latter Jb made of any piece of cloth of a leasjpnable ,$ize. 
.The iwo fomers af each end are caught together and 
attached to a bar of hook, and the baby lies deep«in 
the hollow, only to be seen by those who pwer down 
through the narrow space between the edges of the 
doth. 

Even where there are creches* the women are oft^n 
reluctant to leave their babies there. They like to have 
1||.eln under their 'Own eyes, or in a place where they can 
.^o to them without having to* enter the orderly nursery 
and be* under the eye of the matron in charge. In some 
cases, the drastic method is followed of disnussing the 
women if ^ey will not use the ciiiche. In many mills 
great freeidom is granted to mothers to go in and out, 
either to the creche if there is one, or to their homes if 
these are near, to nurse their babiap. Even though a 
neighbour may say; “But, Sahib, slic has no baby,” 
a manager may rei>1y, Never mind, let her go,” rather 
than seem to be hard. On tlie otlier hand, tliis easy good 
nature does not pie vail everywhere. References are made 
by Mrs. Sarswatibai Dondo to the unreasonable demand 
of naikins in this respect. In- many cases the only alters 
native to bringing the cliildren to the mill is to give them 
into the care of a relative too old or too feeble to work, 
to lock them into the ccll-likc room wliich is all there is 
for a home, or to leave them in the lanes and courts in 
,t'h« care of one of the children between six and twelve. 
Tlie care of the younger ones may act as a certain 
safeguard to those sliglitly older, but a question will 
rise sometimes about the conditions and surroundings of 
the children from six to twelve ! Though miich of the 
placidity of the Indian infant persists through childhood, 
there is in the life of many boys and girls a brief period 
during which the energy and mischief so closely asso- 
dated with (he thought of youth in the west appear. But 
these exceptions only' lead the thought back to the 

• The referred to hero are creches within mill compouhds, 

or close to their gates There are other types of or6che,^ many places. 
There are erfeehes supported by municipalities for the children of woriting 
mothers, as in Bangalore, and cliche-orphanages, as in Baroda, Cf. CAM 
Welfare tn India, vol. ii, No. j, p. X44 ; Ibid., vol i. No. 4, p. 161. 



abncH-mai stiUfieeft that ptevi^. . li la oa^j^^secea*' 

sary to think for a moniant of what woiim in 

th« machinery in mills in England, if ntulfbeFfi of 

British' diildren were let fdose in them, ‘to reaUae how 
great the placidity of the 'Indian child is. Berides ^1# 
stillness, there is frequently an extraordinary look of 
debility about very young children. In 1 %b streets of 
a dty like Bombay a stranger to IndK who is' .^cus- 
tomed to take note of social conditions, / 'nds the questicp’ 
continually rising in the mind ; “ What is the matter with 
the babies ? ” Various causes combine to lower physical 
vitality, but one perhaps should be specially noted here. 
The custom of giving opium to children from the age of 
two months to two years Is general throughout a large 
part of India, and in certain areas it prevails to a very 
serious extent. Women who are in constant occupation 
are more tempted than others to use any means to keep 
their babies quiet. If asked, they wiU acknowledge that 
it is given, and say : “ It must be.” In many cases hunger 
is a principal cause for the giving of opium. Mothers 
may have a sufficient supply of milk for two or three, 
months only, but they persist in feeding their children 
for two years or m'oie.* A tiny opium pill is mixed wfth ! 
a little of the mother's milk, or slipped beneath a thumb- 
nail which the baby is then allowed to suck. Under the 
influence of this the child is left to sleep, and wh^ tifcte " 
next feeding time comes it may be too drowsy to suc|j^|j 
Thus a vicious circle is formed under the action of which 
many a little one fades away, or yields to bronchial 
trouble, the evil effects of which are greatly increased 
by the use of the drug. It is difficult to keep such babies 
alive for the first two years. If they survive that period^ 
and are able to get nourishment from a more varied 
they grow stronger for, as the crying ceases, the 
stops giving opium. 

As in efforts for the reform of customs connected with 
childbirth, so in the introduction of erdc^es on^of 

^ custom to continue breast teedinktOl aaoUwr livbkg 

enud is boroilt l^jpome cases ebildren o£ five or sarensre sot comnleteliii 
weaned. 
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most urgent needs is to secure the best hygienic condition 
with the smaJlest departure from simple Indian sur 
roundings and ways of life. In the bare, , well- ventilate* 
shed that is set apart for the crfiche, a mat on the grpun* 
for the older children and hammock beds for the infrint 
will give all the furniture that is n(;edcd. It is intpr 
esting to note, however, that even if the hammock mad( 
of a piece of cloth is still used, it hangs on a stand fron 
four separate hooks, and thus no longer doses in abov< 
tlie child, but leaves the little one Jjdng with open spac< 
pbove it to wliich the. air has full entrance, and from whicl 
dies are excluded by a meshed muslin curtain. Fla 
open baskets aie .strongly recommended feu liome use 
but do hot seem Ui have becji widely adcipted in creche; 
as yet. 

It is in the baihioom accommodation that it is mos 
difficult to relaii> siui] licitv .lud yet secure healthy con 
ditions. Where the bcuimig c»f babies, the w'ashing o 
bottles, and ihc lieatiog of milk have all to be carriec 
on in a snrail imperfectly paved shed attached to th« 
main rooms of the cidihe, and wlien the wate,r is only 
partiail}' carried away by a sluggit h tlow in an open drain 
the surrounding an;a is apt to gel sodden, and a soui 
smell hangs about the })l:ice. 

In manv crt'ches mothers arc allowed to come at any 
hour to nurse, their bubits, or oven just to look in or 
them, but as has been noted, there is still much rductance 
to take advantage of such nurseries. When the great 
diversity of cusLom.H and traditions that are. represented is 
remembered, it seems more wonderful that progress should 
be made as it is, than that many still shrink from trusting 
an unknown muse oi ayah. The di.slike of the Hindu tc 
trust a Muslim nurse, or of ii Muslim to trust a Hindu 
ay«di, and tire dread of unknown customs, yield slowly. 
The daily or iveikly bath that is part of the progratnme 
in many cn^cluvs is sometimes resented, for thotjgh thi 
Hindu caste woman is scrupulous about her daily bath, 
it is not usual to bathe little children, wbp are rubbed 
all over with oil instead. 

Creches in mills arc sometimes inaugurated by th€ 
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managemeoit and controlled py it dfinsc^y or tii»- 

.doctor of th» .mill.- In othw cases., outside ‘agencies stidb 
as; tlie Social Service hoame, in dr the* Ladies' 

Gnnid)^ Ahmedatbad an||nvitlbd% m^e arrangements 
for >th4 '^pervinon of the^crdche, while the firm supplies 
rooms and a larger or smaller share of the expense.' The 
latter method brings in a wider circle of interest, but^ 
the former has elements of stability of its own. A firm 
is not likely to take the trouble to make and carry out 
plans for such a bit of work and then let it lapse, whereto 
when an outside agency enters it is quite possible that, 
if difficulties arise, the workers may have to be withdrawn, 
and the whole enterprise may suffer. The visible pro- 
cess of such experiments is so slow that the enthusiasm 
with which they are. started is apt to cool. 

In one mill, where the nursery room was unsatisfactory, 
a large shed next door bore the word “ Crfeche ” in bold 
fetters. The children had been turned out of this good 
building at a time when trade was dull in order that 
finished goods might be stored in it. Trade had ceased 
to be dull, but bales of cloth still stood where the cradles 
had been 1 The fact that the playground, to which 
access could easily have been arranged from the smaller 
room, was in a state of desolation, with one swing down 
and the ropes of the other frayed and knotted, and wilih 
broken cases and barrels surrounding the slide and 
covering the last vestiges of sand, suggested that' the 
painting of the name and the arranging of the play- 
ground had been undertaken under the influence of a 
passing wave of public opinion. In the city where that 
min stood there was a pretty general consciousness of 
what might be expected in the way of welfare wbirk,K 
perhaps because of continued and successful w&rk by « 
certain number of its firms. 

The most attractive creches were those where th^ 
work was not only for infants, but where older children, 
Mmetimes sharing the daily bath and sometimes retain- 
ixjg only the privilege of pdaying in the Verandahs, were 
encouraged to stay in the building or. in the garden 
attsebed to it and Idok alter J%e little. <i|iie& 

!«’ 
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The e^ahs ia chai^ not only superintmfl ihe orfedie^ 
biHt- areiexpected to encourage the mothers to biUxig their 
baMes. In some places they watch the incoming workers 
at the mill gate and go into ^e working shed^ to ask 
naothers to send their children, or to find out why 
child is missing, and much of the success of the nurst^ 
depends on their tact. Where qualified nurses are in 
the work of the crdche assumes some of the 
chahkctististics of a welfare centre. 

.Iliere was, until 1922, one department in jute mills in 
which it seemed uncertain whether or not the law permitted 
children under nine to work. It w'as the sack-sewing 
department, when it occupied a separate shed divided Off 
frorn. aJl machinery.* The wording of the Act of 191I 
did not expressly cover this, and it is perhaps natural 
when children work in so many trades in India in entirely 
unregulated conditions that some employers should /^see 
no harm in allowing tliose who come with their mothers 
to sew when they wish to. The rough jute bags are 
heavy work to put into little hands '* as soon as they 
can hold a needle,” and the sight of a tiny girl who 
" could do as much as a grow'n woman ” and would earn 
three or four pence for it, does not seem more reasonable 
because rafilions of other boys and girls are working as 
hard elsewhere. The great majority of occupations in 
India are not governed by any kind of legislation, and 
in these children may begin to work at any age. Quit^ 
tiny children manage to make cigarettes as fast as their 
parents,' dnd work for many hours a day. Even i| it, is 
true from the manager’s point of view drat the children 
are allowed to come and go as they like, and that no 
compulsion is put on them to work longer than th<qr 
will, it has always to be remembered thJit the home 
pressure may be very strong. The picturesqueness xd 
the sight of a group of little Rajputana hoys working .at 
ca^t making, does not les^n the -tragic significance. 
The carpet hung from the roof of a bright open shod, 

« Sect. 3 (6) of the ataended Act give* Local Oovenaaente poWW to 
netiff aa a *' factory ''-wiy prenuaes U> which on any one day of the JwSr, 
ten pcaona axe etn^oiyea, Whether gMchiwBofc or eiectidetd power h« luad 
or See.p. note. ■ ' t 



and the boy& sat on a loir bench 'aad^oilcai^fiit! .tSd' 
hang^ edge, pulling coloured threads thsoug^ ihdilloulm* 
tion to form the nap. -Bdund the carpet stood .a man 
who sang out, in a sort ot chamt, the colours of the threads 
that were to come into the next row, as the children 
Wicked. Each, time as he chanted out his song of the 
of the colours, the leading boy repeated it from 
the ^hcr side, and the tiny hands went ou pulling 
thread through. This is a blind-alley occupation. 
Children are enghged for it because their fingers ase 
much more adaptable than those of older people, so 
that unless a boy is quick enough to become a foreman 
and guide the work «f others, he must drop out when Ilf, 
develops into a man. These boys were working at the 
carpet for about eleven hours a. day. 

Iui,the south again,, numbers of what might almost be 
called babies work at the picking of coffee-beans. The 
beans are dried and prepared for sale in every way except 
that the sizes are mixed together and some beans are 
less fully developed than others. It is oit separating out 
the and the slightly mal-formed beans from the 

bett^HRes that the groups of women and children are 
The "work, light as it is, seems rather skilled 
for 8HPiiny children. Th(^ picture of such a shed ,vdth 
similar groups of children in the west suggests beans 
scattered in every direction and scooped up again indis- 
crinfnatdy by the grass tray-shovels into which they 
are^ separated out. But there, quiet and order reigned. 

fbA question rises : “ What is India going to do about 
her children ? ” Her reformers have grasped much of 
the latest* thought on child Welfare, on the relation of 
the diild to the State, on the need for education of ja 
rti&re vital Mild than any country in the world has yet 
bestowed on its future citizens. They have grasped, too, 
something of the waste of life and eneigy that at present 
goes on almost unchecked. They know that this is 
pwtly due to prejudice and to ignorance. They are 
vinced that it is greatly diie to mistaken «lnphi^s'dl& 
narrow educational ideas, and they arer'apt to forg^ that 
in this westerner has offared that svh;^h he thought 
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best, and he is only now beginning to question. 

The viston of ideals and the dissatisfaction with things 
as they are, exist. The immediate task is to find out 
in each direction the next step, and the next, and to be 
content to take these and to go on taking them when 
progress seems slow. Not the most ardent idealism, nor 
the jpaost radiant enthusiasm can wave a wand over any 
land^ and create a new world within it. The clearer 
realization of this would prevent many a reaction that 
by Its depresssing influence retards progress. 



CHAPTER XIV' 

LIVINO 

Whek an attemj t is made to consider present standards, 
of life and to obt iin a view of the matters in which change 
^.is imperativdfy needf J, various pcrjileadties arise, and 
.„a clamour of voices, seemingly contradictory, breaks on 
• the ear. To many who seek for more reasonable, social 
relations and conditions, the immediate demand is for 
the creation of new needs which by their urgency shall 
rouse men to secure their fulfilment. To- other||y^ge 
ideal of a simpler life is the guide to follow. 
possible at one and the same time to create. a demand' 
and to believe in the value of learning to 6o without ? 
Paradoxical as it seems, it may turn out to be trae ttiat 
no one will ever learn voluntarily to do wi%out until 
he has become conscious of a demand, the pursuit of 
which makes such abstinence more than worth wh^Ot 
The cult of .simplicity has had votaries who have roused 
the criticism that it is less worth while to’ put simple 
food into the mouth of a sophisticated old man than to 
put any 4dnd of food into the mouth of -a simple jOld rktsm. 
Thfe criticism is a jest.- But it is not an empty jest. It 
calls attention to the,, fact that it is the life's resist ih 
manhood that matters. . 

A boy on holiday is more than satisfied with a l^Sycle 
and a ^apsack, but holiday is only a small part of life. 
Any permanent work will at, once and inevitably enlqjrge 
the circle of his requirements. Therq niust be , a prixyppl^ 
applicable to increasing demands by which they can hie 
judged.' ^uch a principle will probably find many 
expressbns. For the immediate iM^ject it may be 



valuable demai&ds are tfao% which have 
Uirig^,& the essential life bf an individual Kff of 'a C091' 
Aui^ty -and which open opportunity for the gfbwtb at 
t'W life, ■ Spurious demancls are those by which au 
i^nhrt is niacjie to supply a substitute for vitalityj or- to 
coyer the lack of it. It will at t-iioo be evident that many 
demands that an- in the ih^'usiMi and on the lips of 
thinkers and reformers lo-3ay might in thcrasei'. cs belong 
to either of the two categories. Thew quality w-ill depend 
on the programme into which they enter, and on the 
wa^ -in which their satisfaction is appropriated. ■ Such 
cpmadttations lead to iho conclusion that neither in 
Indil no! ekewhere is it sufTicicnt to supply good tilings, 
whether they be dispensaries, iihraiies, or schools, crecht«, 
welfare centres, or trade unions, llicre must be behind 
and througii all effort a reahzalioii of its relation to the 
^Voloping life of peoples and of individuals. 

Tiie rofvyrncr will wtd.-.onie the increase of needs because 
(hio'igh them he mws men feeling out towards higher 
levels of human life. -Tfe will give lii.s labour towards 
the attainment oi tlio.se purticuiai advances which Socm 
to hold most for the hiture, a futttre that, slialjyinot lack 
simphcily. He will seek to create a demand for tire 
highest tilings so strong that he himself and otiieis whom 
he inspit e.s will fcain to do wiihout an Increasing number 
of thing!, that at one time seemed necessary, in order to 
secure the best. 

Gandhi, the gie.f .Indian prophet of simplicity, in a 
skit on British chnract eristics, writes " They have 
a habit of wiituig history. Tlit' 5 ’ pretend to study the 
manners anr! customs of all peoples. God has given us 
' a limited mental capacity, but they usurp this and indulge 
in. novel c.\i»eriincnts. They write about their olvst 
resean bt’s in mo.sf laudatory terms, and h^notize us 
into believing them. We in our ignorance then fall at 
their feet." His words recall the familiar tendency 
think that social and political conditions in the wotra 
tb-day arc too complicated for the brain of 'tnan. But 
there is no excuse for yielding to such a temptation tHl 
a very much larger proportion of the world’s brain powei 



has f(«ed itsdif from thl|pii9|^|g||R^bs(mal^ 
and professional hi1berdCT||i9|BI|^HPt' itsdf hi wmld> 
problems, and has a^cnonvHqpl . The " liabit.of 

writing Mstery *’ of ’wh'ch^k^d|||||H|lplains may tnzs 
out a not unimportant facto? many dtaSn 

working towards, the consciousness of'^raii^nnity an^d the 
pursuit of human progress. ^ ' . 

The *'.ladc of needs” amongst the less ^le, dej^ored 
in eVjery of the world, is accompaait^ m India by 
a peculiar difficulty in making articulate 
needs that' we felt.* It may be suspected toyin' ■wllwy 
circumstances the individual has only a vague 
dissatisfaction, which rsaches no definite eTipressioto'hvea 
in his own mind. This can be seen in the common ts&n- 
teUtment with inadequate wages, and also in the fact 
that when a sense of unrest becomes insistent, it is aplf< 
to express itself in the stereotyped demand for higher 
Wages, without apparent knowledge of directions of 
expenditure. It is seen in the extent to which wages 
are spent on drink and gambling, and in the fact that 
moral standards maintained by caste regulations so 
readily break down in strange environment.* 

In order to secure that ,the endeavour to create highet 
standards of living willi^|||oceed in wise ways, three lines 
of inquiry are necessary, sful each of these involves the 
expenditure of time and^ehergy. • - Yet unless they are 
pursued faithfully befo!^' nevi* priBffcal effijrts are in- 
augurated and during the devtaopraeht|ii6%those efforts 
progress will be, retarded. The object first inquiry 

IS to find out what constitutes the chief that are 
consciously felt by the workers in industsfm’latreas. When 

> •' Now what has been the causie of the strike ? There is no dOttbt 
Gandhusin was the match that lit the fire, but iibe fuel was already bare 
in the shape of a long-standing, almost Inartietilate sense of iajustiee 
among, the workmen. Wost of the things they .now ask for they have 
been told by others to ask fot. It has been on« of the difficultieB which 
the authorities have had that they have been unable to find out what 
the men really want. . . . But it iS' the uniktrlying cause Of all this 
t^t khottld be discovered. That, I believe, is rehUy a srant of considera- 
tion, for the trorkmen which has for long been the order of the daw 
•■ Indust^ Unrest in Bongal." by Rev. E, Sharpe, Clumk'mf 
sienary Remiw, September igai, p. gjo. 

» See p. ao6. note. , ' 
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have been dUeoveze^ add exmnined, it ;«iQ 
loimd dmt they do ao^aoe^^t lor all the dissati^Eactibn 
that Is expemnced, and a/, second inquiry will he called 
fori This lalter will seek to understand conditions and 
pei^e with suchi sympathy that those who take part in 
it win be able to make vbcal many of the felt but unddSned 
Aenres of the workers. It may be surihised that however 
w^'and sympathetically this is done, there will still 
remain regions of need with regard to - which there is 
neitider congous nor unconscious sense of lack, but i|pSB. 
supply Which is necessary to progress and humaii - 
deveiopmeiit. In certain directions it will inevitably be 
fotbid that the satisfaction of the known wants ceuuiot 
come without the discovery of, and the developing satiW' 
faction of, needs of which the workers are entirely un 
conscious. At the same time it seems obviotis that the 
response to conscious needs is the natural preparation 
for the realization of deeper ones. The relief of the 
simplest pressure of circumstances on an individual may 
reveal the necessity for change in the attitude or in thfi 
policy of a whole community. 

Though any adequate residts of such inquiries as have ' 
been outlined must await x^tJ^ansive study, it will be 
helpfttl to suggest some of thWmore obvious points imde^ 
each. Practical effort cannot wait for a full survey of 
the field. It is now in operJnon in many directions, 
and ijt must be judged guided by the knowledge 
that is already tt is itself a most valuable 

source of new knwi^dge. Ajinqngst the needs of the 
workers, of w^^4Ehey seem to be most clearly conscious, 
perhaps the.xt^t outstanding one is for a regular supply 
of food, and for greater comfort in which to eat it, in 
the mill, in the lodging, or in the boarding*house. The 
fact that so large a part of usages is ear-marked before 
it falls due, frequently results in great Portage before 
the next pay day. Reference has already been made to 
the sofroundings in which meals are eaten. Qosely 
linked up with this is the desire for housi^coi^tloits 
which w^ secure freedom from observaiianlmd contodi, 
and which will make it possible to h^ve mim» of the 



ItiipftelMs of idatple {Knilytlifftaft itis iNed ia 
the village llut. The l(:^giii| for 0oi« leisure ^4 foe. 
xotac pliant ways of spendiog it, itor ^ows, tot laasic. 
anti {Qt fails is probably less clearly*' dfafiabd, but tiui 
imibediate response to ail opportunities that oocor makes 
it dear that the liinita|^BS that crowded city life 
creates must . be repressive. Still more vague probabiy 
is the longisig for freedom from the oppressiou caused 
by debt and niortgr^e, and by the exactions of 
OiSWseers. 

Education is already at work, bringing wilh it the 
consciousness^, of new needs and the hope of fresh 
bilities, so< no hard and fast lines can be drawn, 
ym there are many localities in which the inadequacy 
of conditions in rc'^pects other than those just noted has 
not been consciously experienced. On examination it is 
found that supplementary needs arise at each point of 
felt need, and that there are yet other urgent requirements 
beyond. A sufficient and an evenly distributed supply 
of food is not all that is required. There is urgent need 
that the food should be suitable, and that it should be 
protected frqm adulteration and from disease germs. 
In many areas lentils and millet, and in others rice,* or 
lentils and rice, form the staple diet. The reason for 
this is not only poverty, though that has much to answer 
for in this direction. ITie value of ghi, of milk, and of 
green vegetables and fruit, is not so thoroughly realized 
that a varied diet smaller in quantity would be welcomed 
instead of the more immediately satisfying one of grain 
in bulk. Wherever there is open ground there is thfe 
opportunity of gathering wild herbs for curries that supply 
an element in diet that cannot be obtained without 
expenditure in the dty. Flies are probably no ' more 
numerous in proportion to the size (4 the Imrar in the 
city than in the village, for the reasojia that they could 
not be! But the conditions in the ^ty tend to make 
the effects of the disease germs they ^arry mow widdy 
disajsttojis. ‘^e insufficiency- of food ii one of the causes 
that strengthens the temptation that awaits the worW 

■ la auuty cwatiy cUstriiite xlce is too espeagve t6r Uw viOegtas. 
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in thfe tadi shop,* the copntry spirit shop, and tlffi shop 
iot the sale of Etnopean spirits. The caste-Hitintt and 
the Muslim alike are forbidden by religion to takifr intoxi- 
cants, and those of them who do drink lower themselves in 
social standife. Thus, in addition to the disastipus results 
of the liquofliitself on poorly developed physiques there 
is the evil eSect of such social degradation on character. 
The'' interims of these shops’ with the rarest exceptions, 
'are bare and uninviting, and some are revolting. There is 
little to attract except the hope of torpor. 'I'he accounts 
that are heard in mining and factory areas of the extent 
,lo which wages are spent in drink strengthen the demand 
lor the development of new recreational facilities. 

^ It has already been emphasized that one of the great 
causes that rctajds the ptovision of housing accommo- 
dation that secures privacy, is the lack of sanitary 
knowledge and ideals amongst the dwellers. For the 
safety of the community supervision is necessary, and 
every effort to provide greater privacy must be accom- 
panied by education in the simplest conditions of health. 
These things appear rm the surface, but ideal homes are 
not to be secured by improvements in housing alone. 
The extent to which family life has broken down in 
industrial areas is not due only to external causes. If 
in the new communities stable social relations are to be 
built up, changes in the relationships between the indi- 
viduals will be necessary, as well as changes in conditions. 
An increasing sense of the value of personality will bring 
with it into family life new possibilities for the develop- 
ment of initiative in the rising generations. Such a 
sense will also tend to break up the apathy that now 
exists with regard to illness, general debility, and 
premature death. 

Although there is evidence that wages, whether they 
have risen in proportion to the cost of living or not, do 
not provide for the maintenance even of a full -subsistence 

4 

‘ « Tadi is an indigetious Ikinoi (see p. 96. note a) -which is seSd to do 
as pinch hann as impoTted spirits. It is maintained that a much larger 
qnahtiiy ot this has oeen consumed of late years because tj|i« peojde are 
less "observant of relijtioii." jThis statement was made in tqao. The 
sul^wequent boycott of liquor-wops reduced consumption in certain areas. 



lev^ there is no 'question 'that, industxi^ life rais^ .ihei 
' possible economic' stafus'Of hrorkers in India' Thoee-Vh^i 
• go* to the mines, to the railway , vvdji'kshops, +o thS pulls/ 
have a grea.t deal morenftoney than the rural wcarhers' 
have, even .when full alld'.iiance is.. made for payment in 
kind in the case the latter. . ffafe caii be of little 
use to the futile of India 'hnte M, » accompanied by '<• 
a steady rise' in ^standards of living, not only iD*hou3ing> 
food, and sanitalljjlw but. in those moric subtle matters 
fhat relate t(^'feh»..^urdationl of character/ and .to ths- 
Union of a high degree of individual independence viStht- 
a welhdeveloped jsense of corporate lespomihility. 

It is necessary, theii fore, to try to disco\'or the^effect 
on the character of the workers, oi industrial df^vclop- 
ments at the present rime, and especially orf that side 
of chanK':te!r which is* influenced' by family relationships, 
and by which in turn 'these icJaLionslup.. iiare, influenced. 
It is extraordimirily ,dithcuit tp Bpeak of tawarcondilions 
in mills. It is obviously tintair. to judge the.in by wogteni 
standards, and it is iinpOfisible to find Indian standards 
that will apply equally to any largt! rumbers ol those 
who woik in modern kidustry.* Two preliminary facts 
must bo taken into consideration. Tho firid is that even 
within I ho same tribe oi" . taste standards differ * widely 
from village to village. This is not only true of the people 
of lower castes, but applies even to Brahman comimjnities 
where tho high standard maintained by one. group may 
be in strong contrast to the lower one amongst 

fellow ^l^rahmans, in villages only a few raifes away. 
Amongst the jats from which workers in mil! areas are" 
drawn this is very specially true. The rules that unite 
a caste may be few. Additions are made to them t© a 
greater or Jess' extent by each village community. These 
additions may tal^ the form of dclinite reguLtions or may 
be maintained as group usages, 'rjicy are more or less 
bindhig in proportion'to the united strength of the village 
eld«S*8, Whether the standard that gradually grows up 

« “LaptJy, ttare i* the call constituted by this itmltiittde of nten . . . 
hvitig often In the worst possible surroundings efbn from the point of 
of their pTe-fsotory ]todustrial ‘UlirBSt in Bengal/" by 

KeVi E* B. Sbaipe, Church Mimi&ncay 1921* p. 258. 
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be. a specially ohe'or not, .its demands an enforced 
jpitilessiy. He who goes against the public- opinion of 
his fellow viUageis is powerless. He nmy npt draw water 
]hom the village we|l. No one will einploy his labour. 
If he have' land hiSrh^ pn it will be in virtue of hirfamilyi 
telation&hip. As an cetracized jpan he is shut out from 
w.cark even on his own haU-acre.'^ From morning to night 
hpik .made conscioTO- that 'all intercourse between him 
and, the surroundiii^ community, once his circle of friends, 
hiUi''ce^d. In many places animistic fears of the powers 
K^evji abroad in forest, ant-hill, or st tinted tree, powers 
that may be called into operation by his offended neigh- 
bours, add subtle terror to his lu:;t Imess. If he thinks 
of going to another village, he knows he will have to 
explain himself, ajj(||^!even if he^is tolojated at first and, 
allowed to do cctofie labour, news tiuvels an.d he 
must live in constant fear of detection. In these circum- 
stances the sturihest rebel soon gives in, pays the finy ot 
O ther penalty demanded for his offence, and ‘is grateful 
ttr feel.hims^ once more within the bonds of the village 
life. The varying- standards, to which', refefenfte has 
already befen .made, differing greatly one .from another 
as they -do, are alike in this that each (ik^&nds definite 
conditions in which a given mode of soci^ life is preserved. 

Before going on to consider the contrast that exists 
beti^een such life and that lived in industrial areas, it 
is tmpertant to remember also that the workers in indus- 
trial areaa are dra-wn, not only from- different castes, blit 
also ft-om outcasjes. Tp members of such outcaste 
groujUL migp^tion to:the mills may be the opening of life 
wi aw^^lfi^er levels, but at the present st4ge of develop- 
ment t^lr presence adds to the extraordinary medley of 
standards ' apd customs that surrounds the immigrant. 
The questiph, rises with insistence : What is the actual 
teanlt when ^ these meet and to aojoie: extent -mingle ? 
TMiS’ of medium standard jirW^ •:to which the" 

i^ast semre^cting of the .depress^" ck^sqs may' be 
espcc^d and to which it is f^e^ tjhat those. 

Whose-: hig^w, ideals were only strong wblth backed by 
commtimty* tlpkiion, tnust inevitably' faiH ? Or jis there 



a fear that the main tendency will be for 'a ^eneinl gravi* 
tation to the lowest levels and th?.t outstanding indi- 
. vidualities alone will find opportunity for 'advahce? If 
a determination is felt to submit to neither of these, what 
steps most be taken to open the way for rising nooral 
standards as well as for rising economic and physical 
ones? In some quarters the general impression that- 
moral conditions in mill areas are wonderfully 'gopd> esa 
the whoteiiprevails ; an opinion, more frequently expre;^;^, 
is that attempts to judge by any standards are tiitile, 
owing to the impossibility of understanding the mentality 
of the workers, and that if the way of living seems low, 
*it is just what it was in the country. The affirmation 
and question; “No respectable* women work in the 
mills. I do not suppose any respectable women work in 
milLs in England, do they ? “ are startling to a European, 
but probablT|. express the point of view of many besides 
the speaker. 

So much has already been said about the surroundings 
of labourers in cities that it sliould be possible to sum- 
marize the contrasts that arise between the inoial con- 
ditions the villager leaves behind and those into which 
he enters. In the mill area be finds no unified standard 
of behaviour prevailing throughout tlw community into 
which he enters, and ho discovers further that even where 
there are groups whu inherit the some standards there 
is no power to enforce those standards. 

In the village the offender could be ostracized. Here 
he is independent of his neighbours. His work is needed 
in the null ; his wages are paid to himself. The pipe 
from which he draws his water is under the control of 
the municipality or of the firm. No falling away from 
customaryv, ccffiduct can give Ms fellow-labourers pow^ 
to prevent Ms use of it. In the bazar the salesmen hre 
of many different jats, and no private fault will moye 
them to refuse to deal with him. Even if he so deeply 
offends the members of his special group that they hold 
aloof from Mm, the gambling saloon, the tadi shop, and 

^ * There ^ of tourse the po»sibility of Unguiattc confuaioa hew, M 

wspectaMs " may have Implied high caate ia the naiad of the stAMinr.: 



Sow recreation haSLof^ him society, Jt 1$ tnre that 
is not free from cppi^ion. The ovi^rseer and the 
bahu may tyraniailK, bat they interfere with him only 
in his working hours and throu^ his wages. Out ot 
the miU he is independent. 

The fact tha|: in many cases it is the stronger and 
more reckless that leave the country adds to the pro- 
|j(ortionate number in whom the spirit of impatiemce 
of all control breaks out. Whether the immediate 
pression is of a clash of standards or of an kbsajCi^^ 
standards, the result is apt to be similar, and to 
itself in disregard for everything except the will of tl|§ 
individual! For such the breaking down of customiary 
Ullages may come all at once as part of the changed condi- 
tions. For others who do not so easily escape fronji Icmg 
habit, or on whom family and religious obsecvanees have 
taken a deeper hold, the process is more gradual. It begins 
with the realization that the ritual oFhoi^ and shrine 
cannot be carried out in such alien and cramped con- 
ditions. ■ With the cessation of the outwar4^erformances, 
the life as it was lived falls to pieces, "nic fatigue of 
tb/e daily routine deadens the susceptibilities ; arid in 
mnay cases the standards of thos» with little initiative, 
low^, less rapidly it may be, but as surely as do j^ose 
of TOC bolder spirit.s.* ' • j'f 

When an effort is made to. discover What really happens 
with regard to family loyalties ip mill areas, it is found 
that much more is said of the moral degradation attendant 
on mill conditions in some places than in otliers, and it 
is difficult to know whether this is acdaen£|d and depends 
on the individuals who speak, on their 'knowledge d! 
conditions, and on their personal way of looking, at 
standards, or whether local causes are respdnsil^e foi 
wide differences. Much more reference whs to 

' * Industrial couditioas arc bringing into clearer light Ihe characteristics 
to which Max Mtiller referred when he wrote : the natiS^ virtnjes 
the Hmdtis are intimately connected wdth their village life* * . Take 
4; man out of his village-community and you remove him from all the 
restraints of society. He is out of bis element, and^jmddt temptation^ is 
more likely to go wTong than to remain true to the traditions of his home 
.* mat Can it J$ach Ub? hy F. Max 
- 0 - 9 - " 



degraclation in Cs^utta ht' Bombay^'* I^balily tbi^' 
was not purely acdderital. There is a reason jwhy tha 
conditions in Calcntte ^ould tefid to create - a- lower 
standard |han th 9 se in ^mhay. In Bojqpibay a great 
proportion of the’*wodsers'Qome from the same district, 
or from adjoudng,.districts wrherc the standards arfe com- 
paratively siirillar, and they have more frequent opfpor> 
tunities of returning to their villages, and- of keeping 'im 
touch with family^ life there. |n Calcutta, on the other 
hand, mar^ of the workers are separated by much greater 
distances from their homes, and groups of people so 
different as* Punjabis and Madrasis work side by side in 
the mills. In the eastern city there is the further fact 
that a larger number of men come without their wives. 
But though the moral dangers connected with the crowd- 
ing together of workers may be more' generally knouhl * 
in Bengal, those who have knowledge of conditions in 
Bombay are deeply imj)resst*d by the seriousness of the 
problems raised there. Emphasis is laid on the fate of 
the women workers, to whom the close, overcrowded 
tenements prove a gateway to a life of open prostitution. 
In Calcutta, on the other hand, reference is more fre- 
quently made to the degradation of the general life in 
the lines. 

Tliough it is impossible to discover how far mill con- 
ditions have exaggerated tendencies that Were there 
before, an^ 4iow far they have created new evils, it is 
evident that there is an urgent need for the consideration 
of t^ic moral dangers of these congested regions, and fof 
the discovery of ways in which standards may be raised 
axKl by which it may be made less difficult to maintain 
those tl^t already exist. 

It”is generally taken for granted that the wojnen wbb 
are'wovEking in the mills do not enter them either ^ngly 
or in groups of women only. “ They come with their 
husbande or uncles or fathers.”* In these little family 

> Ibis may auebt part to the fact that a pxoportioQ 

the 'workers U've ia Uaes and are therefore segregated. 

* As alnate mantioaed on p, there seems to be an ea^^tatbnl 
that bodies n;^l wutom ym come to settle at Cawnpote. 
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bands odd women are* found. Ther^^may be a widow 
tar an unmarried sister of husband or wife, or there xmy 
be a young neighbour who had been married as a child 
but whose husband, before she joined him, had taken 
a fancy to another woman. In such a case the child-wife 
is left in her own home. If she belongs to a caste whose 
rules forbid her .to remarry, her presence in the home 
may be unwelcome, and she may well tire of being the 
unlucky member of the family circle. If just then she 
hears that neighbours think of migrating to a city, she 
may join them. Besides these women there are the 
large number of girls who begin work in the mills* as 
half-timers. For all of these city conditions are full ,<01 
d^ger. With regard to those who*^re the iona fide 
wires of men working in the same mill, the da^er is 
not so urgent except in so far as changed conditions tend 
to lower steindards. 

But a large number of the women attached to men 
working in the mills have no legal bond of union with 
them. Man and woman working in tlie mill occupy ope 
house, with their children, so long as they agree to remain 
.together. The man may tire of the wudkn, or the won^ 
of the man, and they separate. It is difficult to fipd ont 
what becomes of the children. If the man returril per- 
manently to his country home, the women and the 
children may b<' left with no knowledge of ips where- 
abouts. Even if his address is known, few Wottieh venttire 
to follow into strange territory and amongst unkaojRrh 
people to demand through the local panchayat * support 
for themselves and their families. The road of leipti 
resistance for such a woman is to accept the prot^titli 
of another of the unattached men working aFopaid. 4 hcA:. 
It seems difficult to see any way in which the resuil c^ 
be other than the creation of a pbpt^httion with a steadi^ 
lowering tone. 

Theim are those who urge that .'every pan who goes 
to work in a miU shbuld bring his wife ti^th I^. Two 
obst&cles std|Mi ill the way of this in many c^es. lire 
Standards of certain communities are such, that the men 

Village cooacil. 



do Act feel (fisgratbed'by workt^ln the niiDs themselves^ 
’ but ^would yet never dream of taking th^r *wive^ into 
* such' { a^d ttie housing kccoi^odafidtet, even 

,, when deanjppi sanitary^ is not suited fd^roimily life. 

some 3reas it is found that there is a higher standard 
of mutual loyalty amongst jihose who, having been fa|^ 
in the lines, settle down there without pefiodfc visitaNto 
the country. The solution that this suggests would be 
very acceptable from the point of view of the €mployer% 
as a settled industrial populaticm woul*1lssen ininy of 
their dSfficulties, but efforts in that direction would haVe 
to overcome the strong instinctive desires of the majority 
of the workers and to disarm the gi^ve suspicion 1;hait 
in many cases it is only the periodic the^fttofussil 

that keeps the workers from steady deteiiorallon in 
physique. Thus here again the intricacy wMh which 
conditions act and react on each other s^tij|||ts ba^ng. 

Many -of those most keenly aliljjj^^he need&Hf women, 
workers wish for speedy devel^MHy: *^ong unes that 
will supply immediate help and will at 

the same time educate further advance 

and collect material for system;it|Jc iwcarch into con* 
ditions. The demand for women inspectors is e^ressed 
in many quarters. That for women doctors in mill areas 
is even more frequently voiced. And there are few who 
speak on the subject at all who are not convinced of the 
need for trained nurses and trained midwives.* The 
collation and examination of the records of pioneers in 
theae directions will be one of the channels through which 
accurate knowledge of the real state of moral conditions 
in mill areas will come, and with that knowledge it may 
be hoped that growing insight into the way in which 
efforts to improve these conditions may best be made wifi 
also come. 

One very great difficulty lies in the fact that only in 
a few exceptional cases is it possible for Indian 
to live ^ne or in small groups and yet maintain 
respectability. Deep in «ie thought # and 

Hindu communities alike is the tendeii|^ to’ tc^e for 

' » See pp. tf$t 
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granted that no v^omaiK^an withstand teinptati<;Nn^ a|>art' 
^ from the care of her natural protector. It is interesting 

^te how much hangs on this supposition in the story 
of the Ramayaama. There Rama> the ideal|||||k|^ though 
he knows that Sita, the perfect wife, had nflipaned her 
even in the fortress of Ravan, though he had seen 
hdr pass through the ordeal of file, yet, because his sub- 
jects, whb did not witness that ordeal, murmur against 
her, banishes her to thf' forests. In that action is seen 
an at'tilude which is at the root of much that retards 
India's progress to day. It is suggestive that in the final 
scene in which Sita appears, she voices an appeal for the 
right tv h^v soul When Rama in remorse sends for her 
from bani liment, he desires tha,t she shall pass through 
the ordeal once mort m ordt>r that the people may be 
convinced of her innocence. T>ut Sita appeals to Mother 
Earth for vindication.' Her appeol is granted and she 
is receiViid back into the lurrow from which she came. 
The evidence ol corn nlj^th origin does not detract from 
the interest of tiiis a||pintlSKpression of the need felt by 

< “ ' qnecn Ja^ak's daut‘htf'r, -will ‘'she st'aop her cause to 

plead, 

WitUf^js id her truth and vntue can a 1i>v)ng woman need? 

* ♦ * * ♦ 

• If un«i. Lined ii> thoufpd aiul aU»'.n T have lived from day of birth. 
Spare a daughtci'.s f>U«unc and .A-ugiuab and lecejve her, Mother 
I 

'*If in <Uity anti 'J;‘'voln>n I have labutire<3 uodefiled, 

Mother Karth I wn<» bote tins woroau, t>nco again receive thy 
child ! 

Tt in trulu uuio luy Iinsband I have proved a faithful wife, 
Mothcj Kartli • relu-vt* Uiy Sita the burden of this life I * 

“Then the earth was lenl and parted, an 1 a gf»\dcn throne arose, 
Held aioft by )<iweUcd nagas ♦ the loaves enlold the rose ; 

** \nd the Mother in embraces held her spotless sinless child. 
Saintly ,p.nak ^ baintly daughter, pure anil tiue and undefded, 

** Goda and mm prootd?r> her virtue ! But fair Sita is no more, 
,X-o*5e is Rama's loveless bosom, and hib days of bliss are o'er I 

Uamayana and ike Mahahharata, condensed into English verse 
by Ronjii^ C. Dutt, bk. \ii, canto v.) 


• Serpents. 



the -fadividual «sqii 1 freedooi'* from ’unzfghteous OCfttHf- 
mtuial dmands. '' . 

.The attitude of iRama and of hlS ' subjects is still the 
prevailing one in In^at but there ‘are echoes of Sita's 
claim, sounding throaigh the continent. The desire they 
voice is not for liberty through death, but for freed^ 
tjj^live. It is true ^that these echoes are heard chi^y 
among those who claim educational and political ottizesi'* 
ship of the world, but their demands cannot be won loV 
themselves adequately unless they pause to co4sid^ 
what these may mean for their burdened sisters, add 
seek to secure for them, not less than for themselves, 
the right to independent character and development, ' 

It has been suggested that the desire for freedom from 
the burden of debt and from the exactions of overseers 
has still an element of vagueness in it. This is sp, not 
because custom has taken away the bitterness of thesft 
things, but liecause they are accepted as inevitable. NW” 
drastic outward changes ^^can bring permanent emand# 
pation unlesi^these ch, angles are accompanied by a near 
spirit of self-re.spect and independence. As long as indi* 
viduals are swayed by the belief that it is praiseworthy 
to spend on the special occasions of marriages and 
festivals not oply all savings, but all credit, any mere 
temporary liberation from debt will bring little advantage. 
And the same st^t of dependence which makes custo^ 
so dominating ,M t^e matter of expendifljp’e stands in the 
way of escape frdfh the thraldom of the overseer. 

On all rides( with differing degrees of optimism, tj|ie 
demand arises for education. India is recognizing “ 
it is impossible to make rapid progress so long as half 
of the population remains illiterate and inefficient.” It 
is bei^ wdely recognized also that the education that 
must increasingly be given through schools and ^colleges 
is only one department of national education, afad diat 
one of the most uigent demands is for the education — 
self-education it must often be — of educators. This 
cannot be done by system, but only hy life and dxperi- 
ende. ^The^e|brts for social betterment that have sdready 
been i^taangu^^e^ constitute one braiu^ of education foi 
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e4wAtors, and are gateways by \Adch many appro^ 
for the first time the serious study of social relationships. 
It is well to remember this; otherwise the disappoint- 
ments that attend such ejSdrts, the leakage of energies 
in seemingly unproductive directions," and the obstacles 
that have to be overcome, might prove too discouraging. 

In a country where there are millions of children to 
whom no education is as yet open, it is natural that the 
leaders of one particular branch of industry shofild resent 
any suggestion from outside which tends to saddle them 
with responsibility for the education of the children of 
their- workpeople, or of those, still children, who work 
for half-time in their employment. Further, in a country 
in Which msmy thinking people interested in public afiairs 
are urgently demanding free and compulsory elementary 
education for all, and which has already passed legislation 
to promote such education in Bengal,* in the Presidency 
of Bombay,* and in the Indian State of Baroda, k is 
natural that employers of labour should be unwilling to 
go forward rapidly with elaborate private schemes until 
they know more clearly how such experimental beginnings 
will stand in relation to national undertakings.3 

It is no wonder, therefore, that there are many mills 
that make no attempt to supply education of any kind, 
or that in other cases w’here there are small schools within 
the mill compounds the results are almost nU. 

There are outstanding exceptions, both under Indian 
and under European management, some of which will be 
referred to in greater detail. Meanwhile it is inter- 
esting to glance at some of the less notable" attempts. 
These can be grouped in four classes. There are many 
small schools conducted with more or less energy that 
teach the first elements of reading, writing, and arithmetic 

* The Act allows so many exemptions permitting children to be absent 
if they live a mile from a school, it they are needed for held work, and so 
on, that it is quite inefiective, 

» The Act has been passed with a proviso that it will only be carried 
out as funds are forthcoming, so that at the present time it can only be 
cOnstidesred as a permissive Act giving the power to municipalities to put 
its sections xnt6 operation as soon as circumstances permit. 

s See ** Factory Children and Education/' by A. O. Clour, JomwU 
of Indian Industries and Labour, vol, i, part ii, p. 



to the children. esj^aBy to the sotuK^of lundi hathueii 

In some of these schools a certain amcont of technical ■ 
trainii^ is introdnced, and , even wh»;re this is not toe 
case as yet, the need ioi practical education' in the working 
and processes of the trade is frequently expressed. When 
housed by the en^ployers, small schools are found dose 
only a small number of the workpeople of a mill are 
to the dwelling-rooms for the children of the occupants. 
In each of these types of school the standartfe of work. ' 
vary greatly, but both are on such a small scale that ; 
even where they exist they touch the lives of a fragment 
merely of the community. Of a third type is the school 
which is frankly a place ip to keep children till 

they are old (mough, and health* enough, to be allowed 
to work in the ir/IIl In a school of this type, where only 
reading, writing, and arithmietic were taught, and where 
there was no great effort to reach even so low a standaM 
as 'ability to read and write a letter, it was clear that 
the schoolmaster, though receiving the fairly high ‘ salary 
of fifty rupees a month, had ^ chance to give any real 
education to his pupils, as the whole object of the school 
was to mark time till the children would be passed for 
work by tlie certifying surgeon. The manager entirely 
disagreed with the decisions of the latter, and maintained 
that as the children were belonging to families working 
in the mill, the certif3dng surgeon should treat him 
’* so.” The exact significance of ” so ” w» left to the 
understanding of the hearer, to whom he appealed for 
sympathy J’ "Now, what’s the matter with this boy? 
And with this? I’ve sent him up four times.” This 
type of school bears a very dose resemblance to' toe/: 
fourth, which is empty most of the time and is used prin* 
cipally as a place to which to send tmcertificated children: 
when an inspector visits the mill.* ^ 

On the other hand, notable experiments in elementary 
education have been made in mills in India which may 
well take their share in influencing public opinion with 
regard to tfie best lines to follow in suiting the curzHsuluai 

« Ttiat i», high in compa^son vritin other salariail^ ghren in ssaall achobls* 

« See paragraph oa precincts ” on p* 232. ; 
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of education throughout the country ip the actual 
of the ohildren of village and* city labourers. Perhaps 
the greatest necessity of the present moment is that 
education should cease to be conslBered as a meansj[f^ 
any end less than the development of personality. Tlie 
exttjnt to whicii' it is considered to be only a thing to 
'^^e gor^through in order to get a post may be judged 
J)y ^he constant eftort to lower standards. A pictiiresque 
•le^jcampU' of this was seen when a whole school went on 
strike. The demand of .the strikers was that each boy 
who entered the schools, sl^iild’ be allowed to pass his 
leaving cxaiuinaiico’ — j^Hjj^lures tolerated 1 

A quoiatifm * from ^^Rfifeecli of a Hindu li^gad master 
in a high school in titf United Protincei^jj^hows 

anotlffer way in w^na fletS. “ In this place ''l^ere 

have sprjing up> jMlumb^^^iof schools from which the 
sanctity that sho^m b(^ attdcbed'to an educational insti- 
tution is entirt^ abrei/!, and of -which money making 
seems to be tl^pnmary -aim. lire gullible parents are 
ready to p ay^j^ rbitant ,■ fees, and those also in advance 
■for manj' Inffiths, whe^i tltey are pi^^sed that their 
boys wouldidre* put,* up ihifee of four^wasses above the 
one for w|^cji'.thty wcic really fit.” ' '** 

In face of this tendency it is interesting to see how 
far certain naills have 'grtne in working out educational 
prograi||Bips^ '' ’hich lead to no immediate advance in 
position, thPugj/ an idea of the indifference against which 
sudt'work ha&4;o he carried on may he gathered by the 
fact that scholars are paid in some cases eight annas 
and4n others one rupee a month for, regular attendance 
i^JB^p»bay^ and that two n7pees a month are given in 
bire ^choolniin Ahmodabad. Another mill, in the latter 
place, asloptcicLtiie drastic method of irusisting on " no 
schor^^ no ” for its half-timers, without giving any 
mo^my inducement. It manages to secure all it needs 
paVtiy perhaps because <jf its situation, but doubtless also 
Ifecaase of the specially good general conditions that 
pre'vail. 

litsiufv uj the Indian Nalionalut Movement, by S/ Veraey Lovett, 
K.C.S.I., p. 16. 



|r!he difficiiity of securu\fe 8t^^yitta|tooe 
prized or money {i^ym^ts tile .ddi^ 

njination will* which mill ^dfetoo.^^i||[jWn‘ied On sljows 
that many employers axe difference in 

efficiency that comes with even e very smaljidi^ee of 
education.* Some amongst them l^ve developj|i practical 
training on its technical side. fJifad-loom weaving,, iron- 
smithing and carpentry classes are held, while others 
have introduced the teaching of Indian instnfb^tal 
music, Indian singing and dancing, model bidldi||g%tlfks 
and wrestling, and in one the boys have* regular we^ly 
lessons from a dhohi * • . , , 

One of the best known n^l schools is chosen for descrip- 
tion by Dr. Fleming, in Schools with a Message in 
India .3 If is tor the children of workers in the Bucking^ 
ham and Cariiatic mills in Madras, and for half-timer 
boys. One noticeable feature in it is tha-very marked 
change in the bearing of the older boys as compared to 
the younger ones. It seemed almost possible to see the 
visible effects of education in the outer garments. In 
the junior classes, to which the cliildren of the workers 
come, there are both boys and girls, but in the older 
classes there are boys only. No women work in these 
mills except as coolies, and there are no half-time girls. 

Certain mills carry their educational work on after 
.school age. Many have libraries, and .some have insti- 
tutes or reading-rooms for their Indian officials, but no 
women fre<luent these, though in at least one case the 
clerks sometimes take books out for their wives to read. 

Educative entertainments for women workers and fox 
the wives of employes are held •with growing freqtteiii(8^ 
The bazar in the lines or a large shed in a mill is clewed 
out and the whole floor space is available on certaii|, 
nights for the women who squat on the ground and watch 
the changing pictures o'f the cinema/ ^ sheet may be 

« See Report of the Working of the Indian Factories Ad iu Centred 
Provinces und Ber^ar for 1920, by E. R PowoU, |», 6, 

» WashjeniMua. Women wash their own saris, hot 
is done by men in many districts. 

, s See also The EduceMon ofFaOory CMidren in India, PmnphhKf^Ko^ 2, 
Bureau ol Education, pp. t f. ^ - 
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fMDviiied. but it is not necessary if there is a blank wall 
nesSb at hand 1 And if the wall can be seen from neigh- 
bouring buildings, so much the better, as every roof and 
balcony will have itis decoration of figures all centred on 
the gleaming opefi screen. To know how charming 
moving pictures may be, it is worth while to watch them 

the open air on a cool Indian night when the surroimd- 
ing roofs become galleries of the picture-house and the 
ifefjt, rich scent of jasmine floats on the air.* A consider- 
ablor^jamount of teaching is done through night schools, 
an^^lliere again efforts are being made to provide special 
tra^aing for women, who, however, are slow to take 
advantage even of classes for sewing and knitting. A 
successful 'class is held in the midday recess in one of 
•the "Sholapur mills. About fifty attend it and learn 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, sewing and tailoring. 

Two large groups of mills in Bombay that are prominent 
in their educational work, the Currimbhoy Ebrahim mills 
and the Tata mills, entrust their welfare wqrk to the 
Social Service League, organized by members of the 
Servants of India Society. In these' mills ruKgious and 
moral education, by means of lectures, literature, and 
addresses is emphasized. 

Social education includes not only mill scl^ools, night 
schools, librarie.s, and similar activities, but also the 
inquiries into conditions of life throughout India, and 
more especially those made in industrial areas, that are 
being carried on under the direction of the Central 
Government through the Department of Industries, and 
by various Local Governments,* and the many private 
investigations that are undertaken by Indians and by 
Europeans. 

Besides direct educational work, the chief activities 
operative towards the raising of standards in industrial 
areas are legislation, by which those who see injustice 
and conditions that make for deterioration seek to bring 
the power of the whole community into play through 

> linfortunatety many of the films shown in the cineiqa'boases of the 
cities depict vulgar and rough parodies of western Hfe. , 

* In i£e Presidency of Bombay several investigators, hfitt of Whom is 
a lady, have been appointed by the Labour Office. 
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the State ; Welfare Work * of many kinds, under' 
may be included all vdiuntary effort, either tm the fmit 
^of employers or of members of the public, to secure better 
conditions for the labourers ; Trade' Unions, by, which 
the workers themselves seek to defend their rights and 
to secure privileges ; and Co-op^ative Societies, in which 
members of the labouring community seek to secure 'their* 
social independeuce through joint responsibility and 
mutual trust. 

In actual fact the lines are not quite so clearly drawn. 
Co-operative Societies, for the most part, are inaugurated 
by the voluntary effort of non-industrials, and are part^'. 
dependent for financial support in their earlier stages on 
Government or on employers. Peinianent Trade Unions 
amongst industrial labourers are tuganized by outsiders, 
and are probably in some case.s financed fiom sources 
other than the wages of the workers. But these headings 
give a general view of the various lines along which efforts 
are being made. 

i See Welfare Work in Bombay Colton Mills/* by N. M. Joshi, 0.A., 
Journal of Indian Indmiries and Labour, vol. i, part i, p. ly. 



CHAPTER XV 

legislation/ 

''Pb|!Iiaps no histoiical question is fraught with more 
l^plexity than the question of the" relation between 
tile intellectual advance of the race and its soci^ con- 
science. Reference » has alieady been made to th0" 
perplexing fact that conquests by the human mind, so 
great as tho^e involved in the discovery and adaptation 
of machinery, have been allowed to work much direct 
and indirect suffering for large numbers of the race. The 
result of these steps in the progress of man*s victory over 
nature should have been the lightening of labour and the 
enriching of the world's storehouses at a smaller cost 
to the workers. Instead, these great achievements, 
which must yet be made to vserve all groups of the human 
race, have been made the opportunity for exploitation. 
The gradual and partial awakening of public opinion 
to tlfts is only beginning to effect an improveriptent. One 
of the. rfMsons why civilization has missed its way, not 
alone in this case, but at other points of advance also, is 
thAt life tends to become departmental. As the sense 
of corporate responsibility quickens, its results are seen 
in persistent efforts to introduce standards of conduct 
that are already acknowledged in certain relationships 
of life, into regions as yet unaffectexi by them, 

$ocial legislation is one of the lines along which such 
efforts find expression. Its inception can pftefi be traced 

> Relerences to regulations apt mentionod in this chapter will be found 
under the subjects with which they deal. The influence India of the 
Draft Convention arrived at by Washington Conference with regard 
to, the conditions of women before and after childbirffi is treated in 
chap. xiiL 

•Seep, 58. , 
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back to ther impression n^adfe on one p^|pn« ta on*A S!iStal} 
group of people, by glaring local ev^^^it a|' its histrafy 
develops in any countiy, it gains its; strong^ and stability 
from the individual efforts of employers whb'jro far 
the limited demands of t^e legislation of the land in their 
effo^ to secure good conditions for their '■Workpeoide, 
Thelktempt to make the results of individual initiative 
available over a wider area gradufUly arouses public 
opinion and bands together, in steady co-operation, those 
who are determined to secure, ni)t only elinlination of the 
worst injustices, but also continued advance toward^ 
reasonable conditions. 

Wlien a proposed reform comes into the region of 
legislation, certain things are joined and certain things 
are lost. Power "o influence a large area is gained, and 
unity of effort. On the other hand, the particular spon- 
taneity and adaptability of private cthjirts are lost. 
Legislation must of necessity generalize, and because it 
does so, and,tlms gains power to affect larg<'! atid varied 
coraim^ities, it will almost iii'-vitably t<;)] unfairly in 
individual cases.^ There i.s usually a certain amount of 
power left in tfee hands of Local (ioverninents, and of 
inspectors', tett^viate, as far as possible, any injustices 
that may An- r making all allow'auces for the 

disadvantage^ that aliend its operation, it seems cledr 
that well-coniidered legislation on social matters tends 
to secure for an' entire industry the conditions woj 
out hy tlie best employers in it, and that it also enables 
einploysrs to improve'conditions without thereby suficriill^ 
from unfair competition in particular details on-thtf'^rt 
of the less scnipulous. And it shouldaieirer be foi^tten 
that legislation, dull as the subject seCifcftefore Cnc enfiers 
on its study, is a real method of educatmn to the worker, 
to the employer, and to the general public. It is with 
these considerations in mind ttat the attempt must be 
made to grasp the significance of factory legislation in 
India. 

The firsj^*time that public attention was drawn,, to 
the subjwt'*ia India seems to hate been in 1873, 
when, in a r^ort'lfc the administrate^ ^ the ]||enbay 
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Cotton' Department for 1872-3, the writer. Major* Hoore, 
dedlt with factory conditions in Bombay, and touched 
,, especially on the length of the working hours, the condi- 
tions of labour of women ai^d children, and the age at 
which children were employed. Another who co-operated 
with Major Moore in bringing this subject under discussion 
was Mr. J. A. Ballard, the Mint Master of Bombay, who, 
inNspehlong of. the hardships suffered by women and by 
children under twelve employed in factories, wrote : 
" They have to work from daylight to dark, and the 
niachinery is kept running the whole seven days for two 
weeks in the month. The temperature of the rooms is 
always high, and the long confinement, even with light 
work, must be very irksome and injurious to young 
children. The number of spinning mills in Bombay is 
yearly increasing, and the sooner the question of adoring 
protection to operatives is considered, the more easy will 
be legislation.’' * It appears that at that time the children 
began work at six years of age, and worked from sunrise 
to sunset, with a brief interval of half an hour, and fre- 
quently were allowed only two holidays in the month. 

The Secretary of State, whose attention had been called 
to the conditions of labour in India, and who had seen 
Major Moore’s report, wrote on the subjec%to the Bombay 
Government, and in 1875 that Govemnlent appointed 
a Commission to determine whether legislation was 
necessary. On this Commission there Were five En^ish- 
men and four Indians ; two of the former, however, were 
unable to act. The decision arrived at by the majprity 
of the remaining seven was against legislation. All 
the Indian members and one Englishman (the Director of 
a Spinning and Weaving Company) objected to any kind 
of interference with industry. The two remaining 
members, the Collector of Bombay and an English Doctor, 
bdd that a simple legislative enactment would be bene- 
ficial, both to the factory owners and' to the operatives, 
but strongly urged that such an Act oxight to be passed 

« " Indian Factory'l.aw Administration," by A. G. Qow, I.C.S., Con- 
tK>U«r, Labour Bureau. Government of 'IndU, StUMttts QjJndian tuiMStries 
0nd Ltibwr, Ko. 8, p. s. 
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by th» Government of tndia and not for the BcSml^y 
Presidency alone.* * , 

Ihiring this period the mind of Britsdn UfaA Sr«|tly 
exercised about reforms in legidatioh. ' It was natur^ 
that those interested ih British conditions should make 
inquiries about Indian ones, and that a strong de^e 
should be expressed that mills in India should not be 
allowed to go on an watched,* and repeat the disasters 
that had taken place in Britain. Miss Carpenter, of 
Bristol, founder of the National Indian Association, had, 
during a visit to India, made inquiries into conditions 
in the factories there. In the circumstances it was 
probably inevitable that a powerful portion of the British 
mill-owning community should seize the opportunity 
tl\us given to theih of diverting criticism from .conditions 
at horne by drawing attention to those in India, and 
should urge that no further burdens be laid upon them 
t«j make it still more difiicuK to compete with cheap labour 
abroad. Tlie Secretary of State had written of pressure 
brought to bear on him, but had not mentioned from 
what quarter or quarters it had come, lliere was a 
very general feeling that “ the voice was the voice of 
Exeter Hall, but the hand was the hand of Manchester.” 
Whatever the preponderating influence in Britain might 
have been, it was resented and criticized as being wielded 
by " ignorant English philanthropists and grasping English 
mtmufacturers.” The result was that special irritation 
was roused in India, and suspicion was directed towards 
every suggestion that might imply interference. This 
suspicion is still strong. 

But attention had been drawn to facts which could not 
be ignored much longer. In 1877 there was framed the first 
draft of a Bill which, after much discussion and alteration, 
was passed for all India in 1881. Owing to the wearing 

' la the same year the Government of India oommnaicated with th» 
Government of Bengal, enclosing a copy of the Secretary of State's letter. 
The i^y to this commnnication suggested " that Whatever ahases might 
exist in Bombay, they were quite sure that the conditions of factories 
in Bengal were that could be desired ." — BuUeiims of litdtan fndUffHts 
aitd Labour, No, 8, p. 2. ,,t, 

r. Jtistwy ofj^actory LtgidaUon, in India, by'l^feesor J. C, Kirdd, 
belly Oak Colleges, pp. 68, iii, 226. 
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criticism to witich it had been subjected, it finally saw 
the light in what was, from the point of view of its sup- 
porters, a very inadequate form. By it children wer^ 
Sllowed to work for nine hours a d^y from the age’ of 
eight tipwards ; clausest that related to the work of women 
and to holidays were cut out ; and the District Officers 
in the various. Provinces Were expected to enforce the 
regulations of the Act without addition to (heir staffs. 

^-,Jpetween i88i, when the first Factory Act was passed, 
.'tlnd x^x, when the Act that has been in|’ operation until 
X 9 a 2 was passed, there were continuous dispussions roused 
by 'Reports,* by Commissions and by an amending 
Enactment in iSqi.® This Act secured one wfliikly holiday ; • 
for aU workers in factories, a maximuni;(nf eleven hours* 
work a day for women, with one and a. half hours’ rest 
during that time. It ;ilso prohibited ih&work of women 
and children at night, 4 raised the age of dS^ildren pernii;ttcd 
to woxk in mills from eight to nine ycMS of age,, and 
allowed them to work for seven hours 

Pressure from Lancashire, wfiich ill many 'cases did 
harm to reform, continued, and was easily made an excuse 
for opposing^ legislation. An interest!^, ^^otation from 
Dr. T. M. ISteiir sums up the situation, pfe jiraws attention 
to the ” attempts to draw the Lanc|6^i^ red herring 
across the track of the Factory Comiiilssii9h,". and adds : 
" "The many abuses which . . . exist in connection Dwith 
factory labour in India are certainly not of Lancasbite.’k 
creation. I am not prepared to maintain that because 
certain representatives of the cotton industry in Lancashire 
have prominently drawn the attention df the authorities 
to the existence of grave abuses in the w'orking of the 
textile factories, thc>se abuses ought to be condoned. 
Abuses are abuses, whether they are pointed by 
friends or foes.” 5 

» liulktin No. 8, pp 8 f, 

' ^ A separate aaikendraent had been made, for Bombay only, in i888, 

» Efiom made to evade the corresponding Section in the Act of i9it 
4 re noted in the li^pori of ike Working of th& Indian Factorm Act 
ike Central Provinces and Berar for the Year 1920, by E. R. BoweU, 
4. * See pp* 68, m, 226. 

I Factory I^bonT Commissioai Minute of Dissent, *1968, quoted in 
No, 8, p, 231 
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Meanwhile other iHiiuenqrs Were reaching India, Tliere 
had been an international conference at BcSrHn:in 1890,* 
©ailed by the Emperor, of Germany tjTough the Swis$ 
Government. In 1900 . an ** Association for Labour 
Legislation was formed and met for the first time irt* Paris* 
The members of this Association continiied to agitale till> 
at an official International Conference, called by the Swiss 
Tfovernment in Berne in 1905, the first Inteniation^ 
Conventions were formulated. These were ^signed at the 
same place a year later. They dealt with two^^pedal 
questions, the use of white phosphorus in the making of. 
matches,- and the employment of women at night. 

In the year be for.* ihc Act iA 1911 became law a memprtal 
was sent to the Secretary State from the Scottish Trades 
Unions Congniss Parliamentary Committee, suggesting 
various amendments to the Bil). How far this was 
suspect, along the same lines as the pre^surt* from Lanca- 
sliire had be< n, it is impossible to state, but it marked 
a new era in die rohition of the labour of one country to 
that of anolbcr, as tiio Conference at Berlin in 1890 and 
the otficial International Conference at Berne in 1905 
had indicated the rise of a new jiiternational spiiit amongst 
those whose interest in the conditions of labour was 
non-personal. 

rt is not necessary to enter in detail into the various 
s<rtious of the Act of 1911,^ When experience of its 
working, the development of factory employment, the 
changes consequent on war conditions 3 and, more 
especially, the Conventions arrived at by the Labour 
Conference in Washington in 1919, united to make furthe:i: 
legislation necessary, this Act was retained as a basis, 
and the Indian Factories Act at present in operation is 
that of 1911 as amended up to 1922.4 

% ' • 

* BulhHn No. 4, International T.ah<mr Organization, p. 3. 

» Indian Factories Act (XII of tgii), quoted in full in A 
of factory Legislation in India, by Professor J. d Kydd, apftendix JiL 

» An important deveJopment in tbe attitude of o^anmed labour to tbf 
snbj^t |of international legislation, was shown ter tho jSndinga of tbe 
(^inference at Berne in October 1917 (Bulletin Nnj. 4, p. 4). 

« Legation sipiilar to the Indian Factories Act 1911 is in operatidv 
S Baroda and in that of HoUcar, Indore. In tJio 

state of Ujjaan a certain amount of legal control over industry |» 
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By the Act of Z9ZZ it was penaisdble for mea 
• to work twelve <hoxirs and for women eleven hours a 
day. The Act as amended in 1922 in reducing d»e 
working week to one of sixty * hours, lessens the 
possible worki^ wreek of a man by twelve, and that of 
a woman by six* h^urs, and .has, the further advantage 
of not differentiating between men and women, as far 
us ordhrary working time is concerned. The overtime 
allow^is twelve hours for a man and six hours for a 
womi^' 

T|he. working hours in cotton mills in Bombay and in 
'Ahmc'dabad had already been reduced for men and women 
to about » ten hours, except in the case of six mills 3 in 
the former city, in which there was a double shift of 
eight hours. In these the time worked by men and women 
alike will not be altered, nor is it likely that there will 
be much change in mills where the hours during which 
women, worked were shorter than those of , men. Fre- 
quently this difference in the length of the Working day 
was not clearly defined. Six and a half hours was the 
time mentioned in one, in another five or six, and in 
another eight. The most frequent reason given for the 
shorter day during which women were employed was that 
they have more work to do at home, both in the morning 
and in the evening. It wa? also urged that it is better 
for groups of women to come and go by themselves^ mid 
that it accords more with their ideas of propriety. In 
one 5ute mill it was said that the women got rather Waller 
wages because the men had less freedom to go out, and 
were expected to attend to the machines left by the 
women while the latter were away, it is' noticeable 
that the mills in whlbh there was a considerable diffqr^ce 

exercised sud further regulatioiit a;g% under consideration. ' In the State 
of Gwalior an employer mi^t obtala,^>ennission from Goremmeat before 
he op^ a factory, and iiT order to oecure t^s mu^t tO abide 

by tbe tertns of a^eement on wbicb the jpermiesion Se granted, 

« Ar^le 10 of the Draft Cott|ention, limiting boors of t^ork* adopted by 
the International Labour Cdwlpeiice at Wa^xngton, begins as tohows : 

In British India the principiejM/^ nxty>hour week s]^ be adopted/* 

* See Wuges mtd Hours of the Cotton Mill TMHwsSi#, Labour 

'Qovefnmexit of Bombay, On^. z8 of which ^ 4 wyK which 
fhoen the ho^ wtirked in mills in Ute Presidency of Bombay in zoar. 

9 These mil^ were outside the Bewsbay MiU^ywaars* Jlisaaation. 



betweaii l^e worj^ng day,. .of toen and of women seemed^ 
generally to be those in which wpjnen are empinyed only 
ilj^the reeling, winding, jand waste^clcng departments. | 

in jute mills each woman worked for two periods, and 
these when added together did not, as a rule, atpount to 
eleven hours. ' But there are serious difficulties connectt^ . 
with the shift system, as it is carried out in Bengal. 
coming from a distance must either Knger in the mill 
compound or else walk to their homes in the heat of the 
day and rethrn again for their second period of work.^ 
In some mills an attempt is made to arrange the penods 
so that those coming from a long distance have both 
shifts near each other in the middle of the day, while 
those that live in the immediate vicinity of tlxe mili 
work in the early poming and^late afternoon, securing a 
restful time in the interval. In highly oiganized mills 
elaborate systems of shifts arc arranged and tabulated. 
Some managers expect visitors to be specially interested 
in these. They show the shift scheme cards with great 
pride, and are eager -to call up women and children in 
order to show the tokens which are slung round the neck 
on a loose cord or tied in the corner of a sari. These tokens 
are no guarantee whatever that the workers are only 
employed during the shift periods, as they may be quite 
easily transferred from the neck of one woman to another. 
Inspectors find it impossible to ascertain how long women 
are working,* H sirdar and women co-operate to evade 
» the law, there is nothing simpler than to exchange tokens. 
In one mill where there was a desire to show tlie working 
of the system, the name of the first womain who was 
called up could not be found in the roll book. No clear 
explanation was given, and it would have been awkward 
to insist on infoimation. She was sent back to work, 
and a second woman was called forward. When her 
name was looked up it was found that the shift letter on 

» The new Act has done nothing to increase tI]M» power of inspectoiiis 
to check the number of hours during which wotne^ are employed. tHi 
jute mills work isom 5.30 a.m, to 7 p.m., giving a maflidmmn day of thirtemi 
and a half hours, and there seems to be no doubt that many women, 

^ especially those who have no hu$bande to protect are at work for 

mdre than elevecr hours a day. 


U 



H^Sietal token was the same as &at stoii^opiwfiiie 
her name in the’tmok, but the name was a very simple 
Indian nne which might have belonged to half a dozen 
different women. When inquiries were made there was 
great scurrying to get information. One called to another, 
and that one shouted to a third, a fourth fled for a book, 
and a fifth opened it, and three or four gathered round 
to see what was going on, while unc worker after another 
yfas abruptly summoned to come forward. This is typical 
of hustling, in &e east. It is of a different kind from 
hustling in the west, and much more spasmodic, but the 
fostling;^ the shouts, and the general commotion are 
very obvious. 

,$t is in the less well-organized factories, and in those 
scattered in outlying districts, that men and women will 
be most greatly benefited by the limitation of working 
hours ; » and nowhere has there been more need for such 
d iftnitation than in the ginning factories in which, under 
the Act of .X911, overtime work was permitted to women. 
The prohibition of night work for women in industry was 
demanded by the official International Conference held in 
£dme in 1905. The Indian Act of 1881 made no reference 
to the conditions of women’s work. The Act of 1891 
restricted the work of women at night to factories itt which 
a shift system was in operation. ByS^tion 24* of the 
Act of 19x2 the employment of women betwoen . seven 
oVclock in the evening and fivt o'clock in the morning, 
or for more than eleven hours in any one day was definitely 
prohibited. But Section 27 ran as follows ; " Nothing 
in Section 24 . .. . shall apply to any woman in any 
factory for ginning or pressing cotton, in which, such 
mimber of women are employed as ard, in the opinion of 
the inspector, sufficient to ni^e the hours not more than 
eleven in any one day.” 

As already noted«3 this concession was granted because 

> See refeij^iioe to eomplaints j«c^ved by dbe Inspector of Bragnl 
regnrding iUem bows of work, in the Annual Rtfort of tH/e Working of 
the Indtan^Ridoriet Act in JBetu^i Bihar, and OrUsa, omI A$tam for the 
year 1930. H. P. Adams, OM.'Si., AJM.I.Mech.£.. n, la. 

• Sect, ay {b) of fUm Act froblbltM the work of cmidna aO nii^t. 

* See p. iti. " 
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of the sexual nature tiie employ men t.-and because of 
the risk of deterioration* of cotton .through exp<^uro owing 
to delay in ginning. The concession has been seriously 
abused.* The prohibBition of the employtftent of Won^ 
at night is the subject of another of the Draft Conversions 
adopted at Washin^on, and the section perimtting ni|ght 
work to women ip ginning factories has been deleted 
the Act as amended j.n 1922. No loophole is_ left for 
the legal employmeat of women or childrw at nigh^t in 
any factory. . IBut there is little likelMsod that Ithe 
practice will i*bc 'abandoned immediatelir. In oull3?ing 
places that cannot be reached except by long railway 
or cross-country ioumeys employers will count themselves 
safe in the knowledge that the news of Hie coming of an 
inspector will reach them long before he does. With 
the present staff it has not been found possible to visit 
all sea.sonal factories even once a year.* 

Improvement will be gradual, but the results of the 
recommendations of the Cotl on Committce ,3 of the new 
Act and of (he increiiscd sensitiveness of public opinion 
may be counted (ui to make .such improvement continuous. 
The very meagre demands with regard to the 
employment of children in factories, made by the Act 
of 1881 and embodied in the prohibition of employment 
under seven ytxu's of age or foi mote than nine hourg.* were 
increased in 1911.4 . By fhat Act children Svere required 
not only to be nine years of age, but to hold a medical , 

•t 

> Cases have been iecordod where gintiing iiti.ioTy managers have i>eeil 
convicted for working then women labourers for tw'euty-jour, JiauJCSs/*-** 
Suggestions for Labour Legislation in India/* by A. K. 

Muir Central College, Allahabad. Indian Journal oj Economics , vfd. iij,' 
part iv, p 490. See alsp the Annual Factory Reports for 19310, for the 
ppniab, the Central Provinces and Berjir, and the United ^rovinC 9 S» 

» “ Nm*>teen prosecutions followed surprise Tusits erf inspet^On. In 
sseventeen of these cases convictioue were obtained, with finet HWtitfloig 
from Ks. 25 to Rs. 150. All these ca.*?!?® had to ia with the illegal emiSoy* 
meat of women and children I desire to record that unless heavlir 
penalties arc inflicted, the provisions of th<> Act and rules, e^pedally 
m the direction of protecting female and child labour, are Hkely 
ineffective/*--jRejbor^ on Workmg oJ the Indian Asiin 'the cinirai 

Provinces and Ber<k^ Jot 1920* by R» Poweft pp. 3, i ^ 

3 Ueport of the Indian CoUon CommiUee, pp. 18&-7. ^ ' 

4 See Womemtn the Factory, by A. M. Anderson, D;B.E„ M A j 6 «.. 
77, for British legislation with regard 16 half-timera. Also A 

UgislaiSon, by B. L. Hutchins and A.^axriioa, P.ISe,, ^ 



•iSfcdlMiscate ^bat’they were fit for work, tfidir ibie^Jiloymeiit 
syiiuil^t was prohibited, and their hours of .work in any 
one day were not tb exceed seven. When the re^ukemenljg 
ol- the Washington Conference becanas known in India, 
iltce discussion raged round the question of taising the 
lower limit at which children might be employed to tw^ve. 
In agreement with Article 6 * of the Draft Convention on 
tjie subject. In order to understand the question, it 
may be worth while to gather a few impressions with 
regard to the conditions under which these children 
work. While they are actually employed, the pressure 
is ‘Very great. Every unnecessary minute spent in 
chinging the bobbins on the spinning machines is so much 
lost time. When the bell rings or the whistle goes, slight, 
wiry, dark-limbed boys and girls suddenly appear, charge 
towards the machines, and clear off full bobbins, replacing 
them with empty ones with amazing dexterity. Generally 
speaking, when the children are young, the tension seems 
tp be greater, but the spirit in which the work is attacked 
is Jbright and keen. In one mill, where a specially large 
number of small children were at work, there were signs 
of exhilaration which might easily have suggested that 
it was only a pleasant game, had it not been realized 
how often the game recurred, and how domineering the 
overseers were.® There is little doubt that part of this 
spontaneous energy was due to the fact that there were un- 
accustomed visitors, and overseer and children co-operated 
in showing off how speedily the thing could be done. The 
occupation during the intervals of work varies greatly in 
different Imiils. In some the half-timers are found asleep 
in corners, in others they are but playing in the compounds, 
while in a few mills they are seen doing odd jobs. 
Sometimes two or throe may be found seated in a great 
box amongst bobbins, pufiinf off waste threads and 
leaving tke spools ready for Use. 

t ** The provisii^s of Article 2 shall not apply to Indian but in India 
cliildren under twelve years of age shaU not be employed,** etc. 

• This was Ihe only mill in which the author saw overseers canying 
eticlcs. She was assured that thf^y were on^ for ptegtig^,** and that 
tlw workers would rebel at onca if they were used to d^ipHne the half* 
tiaere. The sticke (to which a cord was attached) were Vle^usly tapped 
against cans to^ susunon the children. 



when the lowet hge liiMt wne oik^ chltSrc^ 
nino might be found in consid^-tl^'xftU^z^'irorkhlip on 
the machines. Two, occasions <m Jivfaich attention 
called to very sidall children 'working in mils roaV.^M ^ 
cited. In the first case it was .interesting to qotice^h^ 
long it was before the, little girl, once caught sigl^^^ , 
could again be identified. The moment that the sirdSflrs 
attention was drawn to the long line of half^’^mers on the 
machine, an almost spontaneous movement, by whklik 
the little worker was hidden behind nearer workers, tobk 
place. The overseer motioned out one after another 
with a questioning look, as much as to say, “ i)o you 
consider this one too small ? ” and it was dnly after very 
considerable persistence that the littld figure was tracked 
down among the older ones behind whom she had Iddden. 
When at last she was identified the sirdar was, or pretended 
to be, exceedingly angry, and seized a huge bobbin? which 
he brandished, while she vanished like a dark flash of 
lightning round the corner of the machines and away out 
of sight. Probably she had come from some group cd 
children who were playing in another part of the mill near 
their parents; In the other case, in which a cliild was 
pointed out, the manager questioned the woman at the 
machine next to her, and then said with indifference.: 
“ Oh, yes, she has come with her mother’s dinner ; if an , 
inspector saw her he would fine her,” but he passed, on, 
leaving her at work. 

The law was broken to a far greater extent by tile 
employment of half-timers in two mills or even in three 
on the same d^y. In places where the engines work for 
sixteen hours or more in twenty -four* such children might 
be employed for fourteen or fifteen hours da 3 h % 
much larger number of cases they wiere employed for 
twelve hours. 

In Calcutta, the shift system add^ to ti^e diiBIcuIty <4 
inspector in checking the hours during which a child' had 
worked in one mill. Neither there npr .'elsewhere was it 
po^ble for'them to prevent the emj^oymet^ of duklven 
in d^fiwent mills on the same day. Eeeh child was required, 
to secure a certificate of age and me#ieal fitpess to woibc 
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mills, but, the Aumber of certifying dDlct^ provided 
in large c^^es was entirely inadeqmte. cil||f, 
cq.u]^.«poa»bly r^membcivthe faces and general appearan^^, 
o^rthe thousands of children that came for certifics^ofi, • 
was possible for the same surgeon to give 
milpht certificates to tho same boy or girl under differem 
within a couple of months. In Bengal, the propor- 
tioh of children working in, at least, two mills was said 
to. be sixty-five per cent, of the total number of half- 
tim^, There seemed to be little attempt to conceal 
thij|,.: A mother would quite casually excuse herself to a 
VittHor by sa3nng that she had to get her little girl, just 
tfinne from one mill, off to another for the afternoon. 
Though the shift S5rstem of Calcutta made it more difficult 
to cheek this practice, it was not responsible for it. In 
Ahmedabad, where no shift s3'stem existed, an even 
larger proportion of children worked in two mills in 'one 
day. . One reason given for this w'as that the arrangements 
for the certification of childr(‘ja for work in the mills was 
not on a satisfactory footing, but probably a stiH more 
vital cause of it was that public opinion is absolutely callous 
ah the point. 

It was interesting to find the differences of opinion 
within the same town with regard to the work of half- 
timers in two mills. In Ahmedabad, generally speaking 
it was quite frankly admitted that the thing was common, 
but even there it was possible to find those who maintained 
that boys were far too fond of play to do any work they 
:ould avoid. Others iu the same city admitted that 
some managers not only winked at the practice, but even 
allowed the same half-timers to work in different mills 
run by the same company and within the same compound, 
and the efforts made by more progressive employers to 
prevent this, and acknowledged by them to be only par- 
tially successful, would have afforded further proof of 
thf . fact had suck additional proof been needed. 

There seems little doubt that the double employment 
of children is continued under the amended Act.* It 

* Later informatioa confirms this sormise. hope & held out U»t 
the practice wiU be stopped without mote etringeat leglislatiojB. 




may be fear^' that >ill be carried to 
extent under the new Ihise^^'the loiner 

limit of a^e to twelve because pyblie opinion Will be stfll 
more ready to i^ore flagrant breaches of the law 'wh<^ 
the children are older. It is probable that in oerUm 
cases this may involve children in longer hoitrs of work 
than adults, as they may manage, by going to two ahiils> 
to work for twelve hours in one day. 

Under the Act as amended in 1922 the position of the 
certifying surgeon is stiengthened. He now has power 
to cancel any certificate granted if he considers the chSd 
no longer fit for employment in a factory. The qualifica- 
tions of those who may act for him are more precisely 
stated. In 1911 the wording was " Any person practising 
medicine or surgery ” ; now the certifying surgeon, if be 
wishes to delegate his authority, may only do so if he 
secures a registered practitioner to act for him. And 
the larger limit of the fine, to which the occupier and 
manager of a mill, in which any woman or child who 
has already, on the same day, worked in another mill, has 
been knowing^ employed are jointly liable, is raised 
from two hundred to five hundred rupees. But until 
the certifying and inspecting staffs have been greatly 
enlarged, and general opinion has l)fecn more deeply stirred, 
it will remain difficult to prove charges under this section 
of the Act, and unpopular to exact heavy fines. 

It has been so much the custom in India to allow 
mothers to bring their young children to the mills, that it 
■svas considered unwise to attempt to pass legislafioA* 
forbidding *the presence of all under half-time age itt 
mills. It is noticeable, in this connection, that althotigb 
there is no legal enactment on this matter, certain 
number of employers provide creches, and da not afiow 
women to bring children with them, unless they ’j^we 
them in the crfeche, while some, other fira>S|j probably nsoiw 
independent with reg^d to labour, forbid ^11 workexsbo 
bring their children into the mills with(d^ providing any 

* Wl^ect *' Sng&tioBs for I^abouTt agyb - ' 

tion, by A. Bamett-Huiirt, Iitdiait Jornnat ofeconomics, voL iiir 
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tsthef accommodation for them, ^^ile this is so in a 
certain proportion of mills, in a large number little children 
are fotind pla3dng about, or sleeping on the ground. In 
the Act of 19IX, in order to minimize the danger of children 
under age being employed. Section 46 ran as follows : 

If a child over the of six years is found inside any 
rooin^ or part of a factory in which room or part children 
are employed and in which any manufacturing process 
of work incidental to any manufacturing process is carried 
oil, /he shall, until the contrary is proved, be deemed to 
employed in the factory,** 

iThe onus of proof that a child between the ages of six 
tod nine, found in an v i ooni in which children are employed, 
was not actuallv woj king, lay on the employers and tended 
to exclude children of these ages from the mills, as the 
managers did not want the trouble of keeping them out of 
special depart meuts. Wliere the law was systematically 
broken, however, the wording of the clause made it 
possible to send off all children under nine who were 
working in the mill into the compound or into the school, 
if there was one, w henever there was a likelihood that an 
inspector w^ould appear, and in view of this it w^as strongly 
urged that, undei tlie amended Act, the onus of proof that 
a child under twelve was not working in the mill should 
lie on the management if the child wore found anywhere 
within the mill precincts. With the added temptation 
that would come to t luplcy under legal age. owing to 
the raising of that age to twelve years, it was felt by 
many of those who w^ero interested in the Rill that, at all 
costs, children should be kept out of all mill buildings or 
compounds. On iIkj other hand, l(»gislators who had 
little experience of mill conditions were entirely unaware 
of, or blind to this dangex, and were swayed by the obvious 
arguments that were brought tip in favour of the restricted 
wording of the section it stood in loii and still stands. 
They maintained that it would be an intolerable burden 
for each management to have to prove that every child 
who came with food for its parents or to Iqpk after its 
younger brothers and sisters was not employed in the 
factory. A further complication was brought in by the 



fact that a cansidentble Bumber of . forms that proirtde - 
education for the chfldren of their workpeople and for 
their half-time worker? had already built 'school bujJdings 
within their mill compounds. It is' probable that an un- 
reasonable weight was pul on this argument. 'It would 
seem a comj)aratively simple thing, in many cases at any 
rate, to enclose the school buildings and grounds and to 
make a separate entrance to these. But there was little 
realization of the need to protect (he age liihit, and the 
clause which would have excluded children from the ■ 
precincts was lost.. ^ 

II is interesting to notice that the arguments put forward 
against industrial legislation in India are curiously similar 
to those put forward against it at earlier dates in Britain ; 
and even more intcreding to trace in the development 
of social legislation in both countries how often the 
arguments used to oppose its beginnings (and each new 
forward step) are eventually used to extend its scope. 
" AtTiy single out mills, when unorganized work and work 
in mines is done under much worse conditions ? *' is a 
typical question of the opposition. It can easily be modi- 
fied. “ If large mills, why not small ones ? ” * " If mills, 
why not mines ? ” » " If mills and mines, why not other 
Industrie-- ? ’’ Again it is asked : “ Wliy should women 
and children be treated on a different footing from 
men ? ” “ Why inteifere with the liberty of the workers- 
to make the best use of their time ? ” But the study of 

' For legislative pu: poses the size a mill im estimated by the number 
ot woikcrs tjtnpJoyf't) in any one day. The Act of 1911 applied to factor^ 
in wuji'h fifty woikt‘!,s were so employed, and permitted local authority 
to extend its action Uj those m which twenty were so employed. Under 
the ametidetl Act the numbers aie twenty and Urn, respectively. The Act 
as modified in removes tlio distinction betxveen textile factories for 
winch the regulations had been more stringent than for others/ oniltS 
all excf’ptioiis to the- earliei Act, olhet than mines, and gives laxsi&l 
ments power to notify as a factory any premises m which not le$8 than 
ten persons are bimiiltaucously employed, whether mechanical of electrical 
power be used or not. 

^ A Bill to amend the Mines Act of 1901 is at present under discussiDi|» 
(see p. 271). This Act oi i<)oi was almost totirely permissive, and cm 
the paints whicn relate to women and childriilri, it has remained a dead 
runs': If for reasptM|cto be rec<jrded in jbbe order 
the Chief Invipuci ,->v, oar the Inspector of MiaeSji' is of opinion 
urgent and immediate danger to the life or ii|ety of wompn or childteii 
employed in of at any mine, he may. by in writinir. prohibit tiiC 
employment of such women and clmdien/' ; 
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Vie conditions of women and'children tmnigliijfc InMwkdge 
of the workers as a whole, and those who drafted the 
^^nendments of 1922 asked on one point aft^ another ; 
“ If women and children, why not men ? " *• f 

The poverty of the workers and their need to earn 
every pittance they could was made a plea for non-inter- 
ference. TO:;day all India is asking why there is such 
poVWty, and what can be done to liberate the land from 
the burden of it. “ The fear of checking a new industry ” 
looss^M^i'gc in the minds of those who, in earlier dajre, 
opposed factory legislation, and though that fear still 
acts as a barrier against over-rapid legislation, the Tact 
that the inefficiency of much of the labour power of India 
is the greatest check on its industry is widely realized. 

In Spite of the admission that certain details of present 
legislation in India are still allowed to be a dead letter, 
there are urgent demands on the part of xtiorm&s for 
further enactments.* The strongest feeling circles round 
one or two subjects, but many other less important or 
less inittiediate ones are brought forward from time to 
time. A Workmen’s Compensation Bills was presented 
to the Legislative Assembly in September 1922, and was 
referred to a Joint Select Committee then. It is hoped 
that it will be ready to come into operation in July 1924. 
The difficulties that attend the drafting of the Bill are 
very great, but there seems to be a general agreement, 
both amongst employers of laboiur and others mterested 
in labour questions, that such a Bill is necessary, and 
should be framed without delay. 

There is also a very strong demand for the registration 
and protection of Trade Unions. The causes that lead to 
delay in the presentation of a Bill, on this subject, which 
has been discussed for some time now, will be more fully 
touched on in the chapter on Trade Unions. 


■ In the amended Act of tgxs, in sect. 35, prohibU^ anployment 

in two mills on the same day, after ’* any woman or child,” the danse is 
added, ” or save in such circumstances as may be prescribed, any other 
^person " ; in sect. 3b, which enacts the fixing of specifie4 hours of work 
each worker in eacb-uatUl,'*' person ” has been inserted in the place of 
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The vide disciission ^of'labous conditions has led .to 
demands for welfare legislation. .The de*''ire is expressed 
far»,.parHairientaty mfta sores to secure *tha* mills vdiere 
wom&n are employed be Compelled to pionde accom- 
modation for chUdren, that women inspectors’ «ehall be 
appointed, that wome:i^ doctors shall be attached to mills, 
and that the opening drmkingf«bops -in labour centfeS 
shall be prohibited. Though it is not pTobalS^^ that many* 
of these latter demands will become subjects of legislation, 
ill the immediate futiure, their discussion helps in the 
education of public opinion on such matters. 



CHAPTER XVI 


TRADE UNIONS 

• TRk growth of Trade Unions in India is of recent date, 
and anytliing in the nature of a fully formulated Association 
has only been known for a few years. The name is stjll 
given to organizations that are merely temporary strike 
committees which arise in connection with isolated 
grievances and dwindle away when the workers meet with 
defeat or when the grievance is remedied.* Strikes,* 
however, occur naturally amongst Indian workers who 
readily combine together and cease work, or absent them- 
selves from the mills on any occasion of strife. The 
causes that lead to strikes are very varied. The commonest 
demand^ are for a rise in wages, or for an increase of bonus. 
Very often, however, subsidiary demands^ are linked vrith 
the primary one, and may refer to supplies of clean water, 
dining-sheds and holidays. In other cases the grievance 
that caused or embittered the dispute has been the amount 
of size used, or iu the case of women, the absence of coolies 
to carry, bobbins from the roving to the spinning rooms. 
Sometimes a claim is made for an allowance when the 
piachinery is in bad condition, or when the quality of 
the jute or cotton is so poor as to damage the output. 
Difficulties' arise, and will probably arise to an increasing 
extent, in connection with overseers. These may take 

Ir 

^ » See reference to a visit to India by Mr. Keir Hardly in *<507,. and to 

conclu^on that his purpose to attempt to start ll^niona there 

was premature, in an article on Industrial Conditions and Tirade Unions 
in India,*' by Mi<jb|te]l,Firothero, Edinburgh Bfivi$w for October 192a, p. 364. 

* A strike is & waa^em Countries the while in India it is the firsl 
weapon of redres^i/*—''*^ Labour Unrest in India/' by Guljjpi Lai Nanda, 
M.A., LL.B., Journal of lnd%an Eoonomtes, voL lii* part iv, p. 464. 
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the fam litahaiids te ift rid of as ^ti4air.. 

or to We; me who leen diBjniss^ ref^l^iced, tx ei 
an effort to^secere som^e who A dfsturbascse 

of' fWff may be complicated by the fact that some 
sirdars, «fe apt, when there is trouble in the departments, 
to send in the names of men whom Ihcy dislike for dismissal, 
and to get non&iees of their own put jnto such mdfs 
places. It is interesting to notice in this connection that 
the wfvtam terms used are often misleading. Warn 
rcfer^ce is made to the demand for " the management 
of '^sdplina by the workers” it may be scorned as 
an altogether absurd proposal, in view of the general 
illiteracy.- It appears, however, in a somdwhat diffdrent 
light when the request spoken of as a “ demand for the 
management of discipline by ’the workers” turns out to 
be little more {han a protest against the appointment of 
a new sirdar who happens to be one of an oppressive 
clique already too powerful in the mill ! 

When such strikes, entirely independent of any Trade 
Union, happen, various methods are taken by the manage- 
iaent to bring them to an end. A small deputation of 
workmen may be met in the manager’s office. When the 
difficulty is connected with a sirdar, inquiry ^^to the 
conditions, and dismissal or reinstatement, if such seems 
wise, may bring the embryo strike to an end. If these 
methods fail, thp manager may arrange (or happen),' 
to meet the striWs or their leaders in the bazar. Very 
probably an influential moneylender, or gambleri, or 
wrestler, or all three combined in one person is put forwaird 
as their representative. In other cases the priest of the 
timple or the moulvi * of the mosque may be^' tOidr 
spokesman. Discussion is carried on in the open il., an 
mformal way. If this is not successful, there a« Wes 
in which a bribe from the manager, sometimes paid out 
of his own pocket, will be given to ant overseer df to any 
other who wifl settle a strike. 

Attempts to organize permanent Tirade Ihuons, on the 
other hand, still meet with very spWaldifficulties. 
consideratir^ that have already b|en mentioned fend 

i Muslim priest. 
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to increase t|iese- The iBiuctuatloti of labottr makes it 
extremely difficult to keep r^[ular records of members. 
As the latter moye from one district to another, from 
one mill to another, or from town io country anciKl^ck 
aj^ain, they lose touch with any union that they may 
luive joined. For this reason it is difficult to recover 
payments. The i^osition of the overseers in the mill 
fuii^er complicates the situation, as it would not suit 
tliefil^ preserft outlook to be members of a, Trade' Union 
cm an equal footing with the other workers, and they hold 
ilA their hands so much power that it is almost impossible 
)6[#r the workers to combine against them permanently. 
The j)r^valencc of debt and the need to find the monthly 
intetcrd for tlK* moneylender, obviously makes it difficult 
for people to p<iy other weekly or monthly dues, and even 
in those cases vvlure tlieic is a surplus, the tendency to 
convert money into jewellery and to consider a wife's 
ornaments a safe bank, further operates against the 
itabilityof 1'rade Unions. Probably the greatest difficulty 
:n the way of regular oiganization and progress is illiteracy, 
ft was a womari who said, when she uas asked why she 
not working, that the Raj ^ had forbidden people 
:o WT>rk, but iuaiiy of the men who are working in mills 
lave little njorc grasp of Ui»- situation than she had^ and 
\rc sM'^ayed one wray or another by the advice of the last 
xrson to whoTii iluy have spoken. 

One result of this is that in almost (fvery case the 
beginnings of IVadc Union organization have taken place 
lutside of the mills and workshops. A further com plica- 
ion enters here, ow ing to the f«act that so much of the work 
)f these Unions has been purely political. Outsiders who 
lave been the organizers of the present Trade Unions tnay 
)e clividtHl into four groups : real sympathizers ; political 
Lgitators ; unscrupulous individuals ; and those who are 
.0 a certain extent real sympatidzers with Labour, ‘but 
vhose primary interest is political. The unscrupulous 
ndiyiduals who have often engineered strikes, and tem- 
)orary Trade Unions, may be dismissal in a few words. 
?hey frequently belong to the lawyer class* and may 

» Government. Sims p. Hi. 
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in mills, or majr dkisihtly^^.up imvances hii^UijO hope ^ 
ma^g money 'OUt ctf;|tie disturoanoe. Th^ who eio 
mo>^ by the de^ fot; sociad justice and by’ sympathy 
with the workers alone, and those who are political agitators 
pure and sin^de, ar<t ffifficult to distinguish indis^dually 
from the larger bt^ of those who, to a greater or less 
extent, combine the two characteristic. i 
Mr. Hurst » in writing of the earlier Trade Unions, 
deplores that “ social wprk^ did not take the initiative,” 
but ” allowed the lawyer-politician class to capture 
, control these bodies.” He goes on to note the absence of 
printed and published rules, and the fact that the organiza- 
tion and control ' of many Unions relating to different, 
trades is in the hands of the same group of persons, who 
desire to control Labour for political ends. The question 
of motive on the part of -the organizers will come up again 
in coimection with the more prominent Trade Unions which 
are now in operation. Meanwhile, it is interesting to note 
an extreme instance of the way in which purely political, 
propaganda may be carried out. The casedn question is 
one in which it would be impossible to feel that the general 
interests of the poorer workers of the industry were the 
speml motive. It occurred in a mill in South India. The 
instigators persuaded a small, essential group of workers 
(roller-coverts) to strike. In this particular miB 
were four men only in the group. No other workers 
understood how to cover rollers. The absence of the four 
m^ threatened the paralysis of the work of the entire 
mill. A stoppage was prevented because there happepe4 
to be in the mill a skilful workmen who quiciQy leiinrt 
from the manager how to cover the rollers. For 4ear 
lest he might be molested he was not allowed to work 'on 
the mill premises. The rollers were carried to a shed 
to the manager’s house, and through the emergen<^ thw 
one man was able to keep the miir Supplied. Further 
efforts by the .propag^dists iware mile to get hdkl ^ 
the engineem df wiBl. but to thi| they failed, -to 


^ Ubcmr LegUsttsa.** 
B.Sc.. F.S5.. Indian Jonmid t/^ondmmt 
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^limimstuces where metliods such as these are used to 

S t^urate strikes it is natural that many enqiloyers would 
!boxne the organisation of Trade Unions, and would 
grateful to have^a united body of workers with.tt^ich 
to bargain. While this is true of some, there is no doubt 
that employers would resent further devdopments. 

^pne reison for this is the prevalent belief that willingness 
to meet organized Labour would be mistaken for weakness 
Igr the workers, and would embolden the leaders to 
encourage strikes, and thus keep workers restless. 
The attitude of a ccffifeidcrabU* number of employers is 
exen^fied by a manager who said that the Unions in 
Ahmldabad had caused him to lose all centred over the 
men, and added that if he told a man to go back to his 
work, when many were loitering about in the open smoking 
at 9.45 a.m., there would be a strike. 

Trade Unions amongst ckHcs. railway workers, and 
seamen have been in operation for some considerable 
time. The Employees’ Assoaation in Calcutta has a 
membership of accountants, stenographers, and insuranc.e 
canvassers, but in 1921 it included no manual workers 
amongst its members. Bt-ginnings of interest were shown 
by the fact that many labourers and ovwseers came to 
ask adtrice from the office, and the fact that dock labourers 
and iron workers were represented at a I'rade UkUon 
Congress held in Calcutta, in April 1922, suggests that 
the movement must be gaining ground. There is aRo 
a Bengal Labotu: Federation, which takes p^rt in efforts 
to bring about better understanding between Employers 
and Labour, but there seem to be no organize^d Trade 
Unions amongst mill- workers on the Hooghly. One of 
the first Trade Unions amongst the actual workers in 
mills was formed in Madras,* in 1918, but after a stormy 
career, had oot, in 1922, achieved stability. 

Within the last "two or three years there have been 
developments which differ from any of those already 

* It waB organised by Hr, B. P. Wadia, axithor of Labour in Madras, 
See Industrial Conditions and Trade Unions in Indian'' by Michael 
‘Plrothero, Edinburgh JReviewt October 1922, p. 375 ; InMgn journal of 
yol. iii, part iv, p. 513, and the Hound ToW, March 1921, 
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laentioned. The headquarters of these ajc6 in Ahmedabad 
and in Bombay. In, iheXlatter case the nibyemeat is 
suspected of political motives, Ihd is obviously 

coloured by political ideals. These add to tlie enthusiasm 
with which the work of oi^ganization is carried on, but 
detract from its sfability from the social point o#^%iew^ 
As has been suggested, it is extremely diflOicult to 
entangle politics fiom social conscience aU through the 
work of Trade Union organization and strike propaganda 
in India, It perhaps, w'cll to suggest here that an 
attitude is imagiinable in which the two might be identified ; 
and tiiat political ideals might be growingJy based on the 
desire to secure just and :IMr conditions for all w’orkers. 
There is a considerable body of opinion which is fully 
convinced that this is, to a very great extent^ the case 
in India, and there , are lines of national thought that 
give strength, to this opinion. At the same time Indian 
reformers, as well as outsiders who are interested in 
social questions, realize that there is a great danger of 
using Labour as a tool with wliich to secure political pO'wer 
for small comyianics of leaders who will not necessarily be 
permanently sympathetic witli the woikers. The attitude 
of many educated Indians towards the jJlittiate is not of 
a kind hispire c,orup]ute confidence. 

'Bcfar:e going on to consider the two mam lines along 
wlticli the development Trade Unions is at present 
pioceeding, it is worth while to notice that there is already 
a development of Tenants' Unions in s(‘veral parts of India. 
In these the nuimbers combine to bargain with the legal 
land-owners, and so to secure better conditions of land^ 
tenure and more reasonable conditions with regard to 
labour. Their influence has created a spirit of inde* 
pendence amongst workers which has resulted, in 
certain localities, in the modification or sweeping away 
of serfdom.* 

Reference has been made to the work of Trade Unions 
in the town of Ahmedabad. The organising headquarters 
there occupy jt large office in a house in the centre of tfie 

» India in' A Report ptep%re(} for to Paxikment. 

-by Profesaoi Rufcbrook WiJbams, p, ro A'amamcat, 
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dXyt, A%ov« tkli offifie lives Aiisuyabai SaraUiai, an 
lad}', who has devoted her life to the oi^^aidiation 
of Trade Unionisxn. She is a convinced noa>co-operator. 
and an intiinate friend of Gandhi. At his trial he 
xjimed any who wished guidance with regard to inaustrial 
matters in Ahmedabad during his imprisonm^t to her. 
SEie is chairman of not less than eight Trade Unions, 
works in co-operation with ^ group o|S^ . voluntary 
CHganizers who have endeavoured, with ,|j#rseverance, 
to train the members whom they 'dnrol in methods of 
self-government and independence. Ansu3ntbai Sarabhai 
hersfclf')is in close touch with the conditions in which 
labourers live and work, and has great influence, not 
only amongst the members of the Trade Unions, but also 
with employers. In these Unions the workers are organized 
according to the particular' branch of work in whiph they 
are employed. In the autumn of 1921 there were from 
fifteen to twenty thousand members, of whom about two 
thousand were women. All the preliminary organization 
there had been done for the workers, but in 1931 it was 
already possible to say that the committees that had been 
established were able to run their business with little help 
from outside. The contribution is one rupee a moiii|i for 
each man or W'oman, and two annas for each, half-t^er. 
The organizers, and the committees thajt they have 
find great difficulty in persuading the workers of the n^|i^ * 
of ventilation, hmnidity, and sanitation, but they 
working steadily in the hope of educating large numbers 
to appreciate a higher standard d life in these and in other 
directions. 

At the end of 1921 a demand had been made for the 
equivalent of two months’ payment, as annual bonus, 
and after a general strike, a compromise had been ejmhged 
but various small strikes <c<smtinued to break out on minor 
points. During this p^od there sepraed to be little bitter 
feeling, even in the mills in which workers Were still on strike; 
It is interesting to note that trade was so pro^paous at the 
time that in the opinion of at least One manager it would 
have been quite easy for the employers to agree to two 
months’ pay andlil^ payment of full wages for Sie days the 
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men on «ttike. He considered 'Hat it 
well worth' while to do this and so to keep 
happy and t« work in the mills, and' added 'Hiil 

stiggestio|i that the workers like to come to a 
that is iHcceedini', ' 

Iii the course, of an^er conversation in which eiap|hyt|RS 
were taking part, the enormous sum spent on grating 
this further bonus to the workers of Ahniedabadi was 
mentioned ; but a question was asked with regard! 
to the amount of^nofit made by the cotton mills in 
Ahmedabad and a very high figure was suggested, a laugh 
broke out in the room, and the remark was made : “ That 
figure has got about,’ No more v/as said about the cost 
of increasing the bonus of the worjkers in Ahmedabad^ 
An interesting instfince of the wav in which these Trade 
Uni^ committi|« -are endeavouring to foster the sense of 
obligation to^^|^d,!by the decision of the Union occurred 
at the time of visit^^m Shankat Ali and from Mahommed 
AH. The brothers weiie expected to arrive in Ahmedabad 
within a few da3?s of each other, and there was a strong 
feeUng amongst ihe miil workers that- holidaj's should be 
demanded. The Trade Union committees tunied tlus 
suggestion down finnly. In spite of this, the workers 
left the mills and joined the demonstration in welcome of 
the political leaders. The organizers of the Ttade Unions 
were Successful in persuading those who hijd struck to 
work overtime till they had made up the loss, in output to 
the mills in which th€y werc employed, and were also able 
to secure the employea^* co-operation so that the over- 
time was accepted by l^em. * 

is. The Ail-kuHa Union Association was founded 

at A Congress held^^a' Ofctober 31, 1920, ITjere Lad 
previously been mucli^||^st in Bombay, and many serious 
strikes, and no douSt fte minds of those who were in 
touch with Labour questions were open to the idea, of 
initiating a permanent national bodk:< 9 l Trade Unions. 
But it is interesting to note that the ttmon for the calling 
of this Congress on which s^ss was laid waS the faOt 
jbat the 'Gqyenunent of India had ajfHoinied Mr, N. M, 
joshi as the representative of Labour^ the Washington 
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Conference in without consulting Labc^^x Though 
Government officials were strongly Censured for having 
done this, it was difficult to maintain a case for criticism 
when there was no representative body of Labour iq India. 
Eight hundred delegates from different parts of India 
were pt^ent^at the Congress that met in 1920. Sixty 
Onions were affiliated,, and forty-two others expressed 
^dnsympathy with the Conference and gave their support 
it. It is noticeable that the Unions of Ahmedabad 
entirely absent from the list. The leading names at 
this Congress are those of Lala Lajput Rai, Joseph Baptista 
and Chaman Lai. To those who have followed recent 
events' in India the conjunction of these three names at 
once suggests fhe thought that an organization so led could 
not fail to have a strong political bias. It suggests also 
that, except for sympathy and keen interest, there could 
be no real first-hand knowledge of labour conditions on the/ 
part ot any of the leaders. In official report of th\i 
Congress only one working man is represented as taking 
part. 

The Congress appointed itself a permanent ^body to 
meet once a year^ It drew up a Constitution, elected an 
executive to carry on the work, and arrajige^ for Provincial 
Councils which, under the Executive, ffiould be responsible 
for co-ordinating the work in the respective provinces. 
These Provincial Councils were to be composed of 
representatives from bona-fide unions in each Province. 
The last phrase opens up the quest^n of what the Indian 
National Trade Unions Cong®j)^® implies by the words 
bona-fide Trade Union/' aim of the Association 

is to gather into one great cenfjTO "fewie Union Movement 
all grades of workers. In its to be inclusive, it 

invites labourers from poorly M^jiepartments to join 
the local Unions and share in therBRefits before they pay 
any subscription, and takes for granted that they will 
so appreciate the advantages that they receive that they 
will soon voluntarily subscribe. The secretary who spoke 
of this seemed ti> think that it would be posi«iible to expel 

k See Imdustrial Cxiditions and Trade Unions In India/' by Michael 
BUnimgh JUv%m, Octob|» 19*21 p. 369. ’ 



sttcb utemlxm 4t 4| laW 4ate if 
sitbscribe wh&tt' they were asked to do so. Interesmi 
questions arise in thb connection. How is it posstt4e.|i| 
a Union to offer such terms ? Are there sums momyat 
its disposal from propa^fandists vdio wish to seCdre a seiid 
body of labour, united in one gi'cat associition throhg^ 
out India, as a political weapon ? * The graat emphs^ 
laid on the fai!!t that Indian labomers need disdpUitiS an4 
must learn to obey, when these points were insisted on by 
an extreme Nationalist, made it seem that, to him at least, 
the Trade Union^ Movement was the preparation rf a 
possible army of revolutionaries. The stress laid upotf 
the need to train workers to manage Tinde Union affairs 
themselves, which was evident hi Ahmedabad, was not 
noticeable in discussing the central organization. RetoenoS 
was made to Ahmedabad, but there seemed to be litf& 
appreciation of its qualities, and an apparent desire to 
draw its Unions into line with the National Association 
when an opportunity to do so should arrive. The AB- 
India labour association at its later <;ongresses has drawn 
out a list of subjects on which it desires legislation. In 
the forefront is the demand for an Act safeguarding 
Unions. In connection with this it is interesting to ndtj.ee 
that while the differences between the history of Labour in 
India and in Britain are emphasized in order to demand 
for Trade Unions in India less supervision and freedom from 
the nOed to register, the differences in the comiiiions.'ol 
Labour with regard to standards of living and of literacy; 
which would obviously call for some kind of safegtiard 
for the workers, are entirely ignored. Xh® AlHndiO 
Trade Union organization separated women’s Trade 
Unions from men’s, and apparently retained in the hands 
of its leaders, the control of the women’s association that 
was in operation in the early months of iqzz. “ No men 
are members of the Union — ^we only organize it for tjiem 
and rent the room.” * As yet, eicept in Ahmedabad, 

X The Trade tJnion Coofress, a««^bled on Mamih 24, 

at Lahore* pas$^ a resolntscm on the oi raisin^^ fund for tlir 

support of Ixidiail JLabour. ' 7 ^' 

« Thlft; worn? mdxm has aot^ifpt il'is] entered on ^ active 
caieer, ’ ' ' ^ 
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women are sSBS^ted by Trade Unions. It&ey Imve^ 
l^wever, great power of co-operative action along fines 
tiiat already appeal to them, and can combine effectively. 
This can be gathered from the frequency with which it 
is said that the women must be humoured if their husbands 
are to be retained as workers in the mills. An interesting 
example of their capacity for joint action is seen in a mill 
^,J 3 ombay where there is, oji the wall of one of the 
.ipims in which they work, a clock that was bought 
ifor forty rupees by the women in the room and was 
brought by them to tlie mill. When it arrived they asked 
if ‘they might have it put up on the wall ; the manage- 
ment agreed, said that they would be most happy to give 
the clock to the workers, and ofleredto pay the forty rupees 
that had been collected for it. The workers refused the 
Ojf^ They wished the clock to be their oWn, and no 
doiiot they also wished to keep the management of it. 
Whether they feared that the time would be tampered 
with if they accepted it as a gift, it is impossible to 
but the incident shows the capacity for united ac^n 
amongst them, . : 

In the early summer of 1922, a large nnmbpr of women, ^ 
v.'orkers in a jute mill in Bengal, having heard that higher 
wages were paid in a neighbouring mill* work for 

an increase of two annas in the rupee. Their absence 
brought the work of the mill to a standstill. At the end 
qf a fortnight the employers agreed to the demand of the 
strikers. This is probably the first strike in Bengal 
whteh has been conducted and carried through to success 
by Women. 
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CO-OPERATION 

The place that may b© filled by the development of 
co-ojkjratiofi in India is so great th^ the subject, thou^ 
alluded to in other connections, must be t reatii by itsell 
' Much of the debt that btikdenr tlie popul^^ons of the 
Provinces has bf en incurred ^<ir unprodticuve purposes. 
The marriage festivities to which reference has been 
are often the principal occasions of a family's debt f out 
there are many other causes. If a hut is b^ur*^ down, 
there may be no surplus from the income to rebufld 
and a loan is soitglit for that. Other unproductive loans 
are obtained for food in times of scarcity, for litigation, 
or as advances of wages in time of illness. But often the 
cultivator mtist borrow for productive purposes, for the 
purchase of bullocks to replace old or sick ones, for 
for tools. Ha\’ing secured his loan in either case, he goes 
off with little thought of the burden that he has brought 
upon himself. The interest charge* J is very heavy, an 
ordinary rate being an anna in the rupee per month, 
that is a vshilling in the year for a loan of one shilling at^uj 
foiirpence. Of course, it is obvious that a man who 
borrows a rupee at this rate of interest, and has no |^rospec|;, 
of improving his condition, will often be unable to pay the 
monthly anna, with the result that the unpaid inter€i$t^ 
accumulates. For larger sums the interest is seldoflU^ 
less than thirty-six per cent. ; is <^ten torty-i^ht 
per cent., and quite often seventh-five per cent. ; it is 
said that It sdnuWimes rises to hundred p«f. cent. 
Once or twice a year the unpaid honest ijs added to the 
original anaounlj. and a new bond |i draira out. As tiie 
moneylender generally has a smatt^og of education, and 
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his^borrower in many cases is entirely iDiter;i^ tbe Utter 
is frequently defrauded. He has neither knowledge of 
the real meaning of the bond, nor has he power to ^eck 
the illegitimate additions to his debt. The secmjity 
which money is lent may be the family jewels, or the land 
of the cultivator if he owns land, or the actual cro^ in 
the field. "Many cultivators deal with two or three 
^j peyleaders at a time. A holding under one landlord 
njk be mortgaged to one moneylender, and another 
hraoing to another, while a third creditor has his wife’s 
jewellery as security, and a fourth is counting on his 
tirops. Where a cultivator has to apply to the money- 
lender for seed or for money to keep him in food during 
the last weeks before harvest, repayment and interest 
are taken in produce at the time of harvest. The money- 
lender is seedlender and grain dealer, and in some areas 
he is also landlord. The amount of grain recovered varies 
from one and a half times to five times the original loan, 
'and in order that nothing may escape him, the money- 
lender sends a man to secure his share when the crop is 
cut, ' - 

When it is remembered that the cultivating teteant 
often pays his rent and his other local debts, not in money 
which he has received for the produce of his fields, but in 
the actual produce itself, it is easily understood that this 
system of moneylending and seedjending brings him into 
such a position that he is virtually a serf who receives only 
enough to keep himself and his family in life and* to sow 
his fields, and has still, while only receiving that, a hopeless 
burden of debt weighing upon him. It is little wonder 
that at one stage or another of this process workers migrate 
to the centres of industry. 

The moneylender is a great oppressor, but it must 
be remembered that he is a necessity in the village districts 
‘mongst the cultivators until some bef:ter system takes 
Ms place. Wh^her as landlord he is looking for future 
rents, or as seed merchant he is looking for the payment 
of the debt already due to him, he will see to it that on 
some terms or other the cultivator is provide^ with seed 
for sowing in Ms ficlih It is to his inters^t to k^ep the 





workers arid this fact puts a Hixdt to the pveM^e^v 

that he may Bdug to bear upon them. He ynll get'^^ 
return unless he provides them wkh grain to eat liiftU 
harvest time. In times of saarcity he may be be!pfld^« 
**tiding a community through difficulties, if the sums needi^ 
do -not exhaust his reserves. Government famine rdlef 
schemes are sometimes arranged so that if the moxu^- 
lenders are wilKng to agree to the prescribed .prices, the 
grain supplied by relief grants is dbtributed to the people 
through them. 

As early as 1882 it was clearly seen that in order to 
improve the lot of the agriculturalist, opportunities of 
securing credit at a reasonable rate must he 

provided, and that sucli opportunities must be introduceST 
by methods through which indi\adual borrowers liibuld 
growingly realize their responsibility, not only for tho 
interest, but also for the repayment of the capital as they 
were able to refund it, if the communities served by them 
were to thrive. Sir William Wedderburn, then District 
Judge of Poona, drew the attention of Government to 
the .magnitude of the problem raised by agricultural 
indebtedness. The scheme then proposed was abandoned^ 
but efforts to find practical methods of meeting the need 
continued.* Study of Mutual Loan Funds initiated in 
the Presidency of Madras strengthened the belief that 
there was a natural aptitude for co-eperation in thi 
Indian peoples. In 1901 two hundred Co-operative 
Credit Societies" were established by Sir Anthony 
Macdonnell in the United Provinces. A Co-operUtive 
Credit Societies Act was passed in 1904. The rapid 
development of rural and urban Credit Societies led 
the demand for legislation that would provide for tibte 
registration of Co-operative Societies for distribution* 
and production. The Co-operative Societies Act of xgxz 
supplied this need. 


* See M 0 pofi 0n and Agricutinrai Banks, by IPrederkle 

Nicholsoii; Banks for North India^ by DuperBex»; Juad T%a 

C€h-otar,atipe ChdU Mommni in India, by Pan c ite n a a daiS liCuldiottftdhy»yjB» 

M.A, FjLG.S.(Load.b 't 

Oiitcibiition in Nortfaem India/* Iff A. C. Cbat- 
I.C.S., Indian Journal of Sconotmes* vcd. i part it p* 
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V Tlie accumulated debts that exist botii m.^|[||ticuUuial 
ami in industrial areas : the continued and dei^rooted 
desire to borrow for unproductive purposes ; t^e mfficdty 
of securing the r^pular payment of interest and the i^ompt 
tepayment of loans that fall due, by milder mefliods^an ' 
those of the moneylender, and the tendency of t}ie enff^o 
co-operator to attempt to borrow bgth from his society 
ju)d from moneylenders, are some of^&e 'most obvious 
difficulties that stUl ^meet those wh<^ s^k to found 
CtMJperative Credit Societies. In gpite„ ofr 'nll, great 
pnogress has been made in country areas. ^ 

The rural Credit Societies' lend money for the 
porcliase of seed and. manure, for the sinking of wells, 
for the buying;^Of cattle and of food for cattle. Und^r, 
Certaih con(|i<3ons Government may help with initial 
expenses, but no permanent financial responability is 
borne,* . , ’ 

The aim oftfit^^e Credit Societies is to take thdir members 
out of the hteds of moneylenders, and to lead them on to 
entire ind^jHgyibce. The rate of interest asked vjtfies 
from nine to eighteen per cent ; for productive 

purposes it i? dften twelve per cent, or less. In maiky cases 
profits thaijjjf'emain after working expenses, ha’^e be«i 
deducted, an(^ lawful charges‘ on ^e sodoty have been 
met, are credtfted to a reserve fund whicht^^gs to the 
society as a whole, and m% not be dividSd amongst the 
members. The liability is mutual andJU^ted, and this, 
with the fact that all the iil^mbers of ealH^iety'live in the 
same district, bdps to secure the pressm^||l||ublic opinion 
on anyone who tries to delay payment of or repay- 

ment of the original loan. It also ten^ffij^ards pareful 
discrimination in the admission, pf numbers. It 
is usual not to consider the character of the candfidate 
for meml^rsimp, but to exanune his sta||||.of indebtedness. 
In certain cases cempositions are arranged tb which the 
moneylender is glad to agree in order to receive immediate 
cash pf^ment. 

* " Except in the first stage, when the naeanlM of db-of>erati<m^ is 
mknovm to the public, Goverhment money should bffi 
Co‘Op^ation and the State/* C. F. Sthcklaad, IsCSm 
of Economics, ifoh iii, part 57* ^ ^ 



In smnjr^iisea village 

be village occoi^ant. is appointed il^-liog|i| 

Credit Society. ^But sdlDoetimes therja^^is no sdboohnAsicT 
and n9 group at inhaoitants able to undertake the inUial 
'orgamaation. '^ere'' communities are. within readi ol 
reform sodeties such as the Servants of India Society, 
work of inauguration may be done by them. In. soAta 
dis^cts missionary work^s, and in some, members of the 
Y.M.C.A., have ' 'stepped '^t&*^jU»e . breach. When ho 
voluntary 'brganizer is aval^dile,'-^ch of the wcuk is iM 
the hands of junior clerks ol District Central Bgaks. 

With few exceptions those who look for development 
through co-operatioh urge the replacement j' of outside 
control,* except for the specialized work which would be 
done by experts in any codrftry, by autonomy as 
possible and as quickly as possible. The hope of this 
adds b^erness to the regret that is frequently expressed 
that members are slow to understand the implications of 
co-operation, and that they tend to think of the societies 
as convenient and cheap substitutes for moneylenders. 
The power of sustained effort that is needed tp repay 
loan% to avoid fresh debts, to borrow only for productive 
use and not for consumption, and to reconstruct homesteads 
and village property when these have fallen into di#* 
repair,, or to improve them, can only be learned graduaS^* 
For this reason it is sometimes urged that education 
in co>npetative ideals should precede the initiation cMt 
societies.* Mr. Manalal C. Mehta, I.C.S.3 urges the 
importance of including the study of the elements lund 
general methods of co-operation in the curriculum of'aU 
colleges for the training of primary school teachers, anj^n 
of iotroducio* classes 0°. the same sabject m hWtaohooIa 

> Prolessor J. C* Coyaj«i» ol iPteddeacy Collage^ Caleiilta, iitii aii.aillbta 
entitled ** Some Lines di Ct>operative Progress/* pnblitlijSd in ^ Ipditm 
/oumai 0/ Edowmics^ vol. ii, part iv, advocates tke orgiiouatioa ot a Idghly 
paid, permanent, graded ** Indian Co-operativa Service." See also, oa 
this subject, but In contrast to the views of Profeasor Coyake, the article 
in vol. iii, part L of the same joumal, by Bftr, C. F. StHcSSand, l.C.S. 

» See r^erence to this sabject in a Paper submitted to the Opnleireac^ 
ol Welfare Workers held in Bombay in April 1932, tw Mr. S Ganesh 
Pevrukhkat, Auditor, Co-operative Societies* Welfare work, fiombay. 

$ See ** Soxee Notes on the Practice of Co-opeiktto/' Jmtnm of 
Eo&nomk*^ vol. ii, part iii, p. 361* * 



ind coBeges. Tlie Servants of India SodNi^' lias been 
‘In the vim in educative iiork in ^s direofikni. A training 
dass in co-operative ‘methods has been opened m Bombay 
"uhder its auspices. It has also inaugurated an Institute 
for the study of co-operation and of problenB connected' 
wiihiits development. ' 

The pillagers of Hadapsar, five miles from Poona, 
,]k)|^d a specially successful Co-operative Society under 
me leadership of members of the Servants of India Society. 
In <1921 it had already been in operation for ^sxore than 
ten years, and yras still setting itself new tasks and imder- 
tdking new responsibilities. At a little'^tance from the 
village,' the road by which it was approached from the 
Poona side became firm and smooth, a fact that was speedily 
necalied to mind when the secretary of the society men- 
tioned that the latter had xmdertaken the improvement 
of the roads in the immediate vicinity. A Sanitary 
Committee had already improved conditions within the 
village^'. In the siirrounding district 'at least ten new 
wells had been sunk. It is obvious that co-operation here 
hasi^ confined itself to the securing of credit at a moderate 
rate cf interest. It has extended widely into other fields. 
Members have formed a cane-crushing society, have 
opened a co-operative grocer's shop, anA have taken a 
vital interest in the progress of education amongst the 
villagers.* The secretary, who owns land in the neigh* 
bonrhood, gave up a more lucrative post 'to come back 
t9 his own ‘village and join in the new spirit of enterprise 
that wts apparent there, at a salary of fifty rupees a 
month.* Keenness of interest and vitality were not 
confined, to the committee of the society. During a 
pause when nothing special was going on in the quiet street 
there was an eager, whispered conversation amon^ a 
group of children, followed by tlie brief disappearance 
of one of‘the bigger boys. After a rapid dive into a court- 

r di he ^appeafed with a small, new, child’s tricycle 
to whi^ the tiniest of the group, a three-year-old os 

< 1q oc^Upemtioa with a MIs^oO Schoot * 

rupees a moath is the oaifaeia salary pensltted to oemb^ 
of the Servants ot India Socfoty. Obviously waders who travel lahat 
have their expenses paid. ' ‘ 



thereabouts, cHinbered. He pedaBed ftway. . m. 
road, exiffcssing hi poise of head and shcraldlerf’, Jn 
and in the quick motion of the sturdy Wbwn Tinibs, the 
joy of self-expression before an impressed audience ! 

'f A'f&ir notes gleaned from a reviehr of the first seven 
years of thupsociety will serve to suggest the lines on which 
such groups may develop. The membership in- ' 
included one hundred and foity-two men and xdneteen 
women. It is interesting to notice that the latter were* 
not merely nominal members.* In the previous ‘year 
they had deposited three thousand four hundred and ten 
rupees, while the other members had deposited thirtlifen 
thousand two hundred and three rupees, A s^ill more 
striking point appears when the deposits from ttohf 
members for the- same year are examined. Of these latt^ 
deposits men paid in over seventeen thousand rupees, 
and women almost five thousand five hundred.* About 
four thousand rupees of buried money had been unearthed 
and entrusted to the care of the new society. 

Another specially interesting point noted in this review 
is the representative nature of the membership, which 
included at that date five Brahmans, five Muslims, one 
Indian Christian, thirteen of those belonging to jthe' Un- 
touchable classes, and a large numlisr of Maratbas ol 
different castes. 

Such a centre encourages imitation. The interest it 
arouses beyond the circle of those already connected 
with Co-operative Movements can be judged by the fadt 
that it has been visited by Chiefs of Indian StateSf ow 
whom, after he had seen the developments at Hadapsar, 
invited six members of the society to visit lu8 State, 

* The socie^ was formed in 1910. 

» It is found important to secure not only the eligibility pt women 
members of societies, but a£so their actual presence at meetings in order 
to prevent dtfi&culties in organization. If the wives are not ptesmt their 
husbands tend to slip away to consult them and to come baok wm ti h tHi r 
minds made up. In such cases the decisions that thg meeting had'>^jbee(£| 
moving towards and may have concluded when some we re absent are 
apt to be upset, ^ 

3 It is important to remember that Hadapaar is in a distuklt in whi^ 
sugar-cane is grown and is within five miles oiVoona^ and that ma market 
Of the latter greatly increases the opportunities of eaming money- ttmt 
are open to^the cultivators around« both meh women. 4t iIm 

poorest people in the village— widows and laborers— had madedepoeite* 
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in ord^ to lectwe on the ideals <si co-operation £rom villa^'e 
to vii^e. 

Whin attention is withdrawn from uistantaw of the work 
0^ the general movement in its strongest department, 
and turned towards the achievements of co-operation in- 
indwtiaal areas, it is found that but little advance has been 
made. The difficulties in the way are great. In contrast 
' to the settled groups of people in country areas the 
co-operative pioneer in the city mayfhave the greatest 
difficulty in finding even ten men on whom he can epunt 
as parmanent residents in the fluctuating population. 
When the society is at last formed -it is found that 
members vanish into the mofussil, leaving debts behind 
them.’ There are also' many complications that arise 
through the want of intimacy amongst the members, 
and the consequent lack of grounds on which to judge of 
the eligibility of candidates. Much of the success that 
has been won by epuntry societies, and much of their 
value educationally has been dug to the systerp of mutual 
and unlimited liability in operation. In a community 
whose members are continually changing, and, even while 
in the locality, have litt^|mowledge of each others habits 
and characters, it impossible to enforce any 

*kind of joint respon^pj^. Even if it were possible to 
enforce it; what secemy hag the indusffiial labourer to 
offer ? The fact that it would be tp his idvllktegc to join 
a Credit Society sogji^ts that hdi^ot a skillld workman 
with a permanent sala^ . his co-mlmbers can 

count. Even if he has gtlS.jai^ned joint rights in land, 
his home may be hundredsvi|f‘niiles uway„jand any property 
possessed by him there lii of no practical value to his 
society. He is scarcely likely to have need for credit 
for any productive purpose, so that there is nothing to 
depend oa except hi^ future thrift, bis honesty, and bis 
power to go on working. It is bijous that such societies 
must be, largely financed by employers,* ^d that they 
can neither .have the economic value nor |he educational 

» An ititeresting survey of the possible relationships between employefs 
find Credit Societies is ^ven by Mr. W. H. Wiser, in an article entitled 
The Co-operative Cremt Method of Promoting Thrift/* BriHsh Indian 
grafts, vol. i, No. 8, Aufust . 



value of viHafe societies tudess soiw ' vtfy. strong 
invigorating influent is broi^ht to ZQeiidb(^ 

by leaders and organ’zers. •* ' * u 

In the city the movf^ment yoffeis perhaps more severeljr 
from the illiteracy of its members than in the country. 
The absence of education is much more haole tcitbe the** 
cause of itiiSunderstandings where the associations of the 
members are difierent. Near neighbours often come from 
widely separated homes. The jealousy shown tow^S 
such societies by overseers and darks in factories is anothtf 
cause of difficulty. These men sometimes act as mone;^- 
lenders themselves, or work into the hands of individual 


banias outside of the factory. Through’ these tranr 
sactions their power over the workers is strengthened, 
and they naturally dislike any iiiBovation which will 
threaten it. 

The suggestion made by 1 ^. N. K Roy,* that headmen 
and foremen should be enrolled as membeia and super- 
visors of societies, because through their position they 
would have knowledge of the character of the workers and 
so be able to assess, credit, would be difficult to carry out 
until education has modified the relationship between 
overseer and worker. Its adoption would in any case 
involve certain limitations with regard to grouping and 
size, unless the sirdars entered as ordinary members 
with no priOT claim to leadership (a condition that fiiMf 
other reasons would be unworkable). If the overseers 


are to be supervisors and are also to share joint liability, 
it seems inevitable that the society would either increase 
their ‘power, or else lay on them, as the only richer members^ 
an unreasonable liability. 

In spite of all ih^e difficulties some ^ginnings have 
been made. , Notable among these are the <Po-operative 
Creffit Societies connected wit^the lTata Sons Workimm'S 
Institute arid the Cunimbhpy Ebc^m's Workmen'eti 
Institute. Both these institutes d#e the y<ar 

^9^j^and both are organized by the Social Ser^ League, 


Bombay, to 1921 the latter society .conductea tfrenty- 

» Seo " Promotion of Oo.«p«rativ« Sodaties aUMK Tmtnirt Tiq; Wodntn." 
»wbnBtted to 'tile AUtIndia Industrial Weuue Confsteii^il^ 
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six Co-operative Credit Seeieties ^ the fotir mills belongm] 
to the Cjtirriiiibhoy Ebrahim firm; ahd nijje societies ii 
the chavvlb where W'^)rker.s lived. A feature spedall;; 
•*iiateu ii) tijLc Report of that year is that in the Pearl Miii 
one of the four referred to above, the women have startec 
. a society of Iheii* own. The Report of Tata Mitt 
IHfcUtute for 1921 goes into greater detail. It also hai 
^ societies in e^ich of four mills. The membership of tht 
twenty-nine societies rt presented grew in the year undei 
repoi^ from <aie thousand eight hundred and five tc 
two thousand and sixteen, but the difficulties caused bj 
migration are suggested by the additional note that fom 
huAdred and three nam<^s were struck off the list oi 
members, and six huaaied and fointexm new' members 
added. Two uf (he naiUs to which refermee has been madt 
have no women m memlxTsLip. A third has fifty-foui 
women membcis, and in the fourth the women workers 
in the reeling and wimling depart luents have beer 
organized and registered as liie hwadeshi Mills Reeling, 
and Winding De partments Co-oji^ i itive Cicdit Society/ 
More has been done in tJui direction of opening 
Co-operative Stores ^ in / (dory arvvis. In many of these 
the employers bear much of the initial expense, and provide 
the manager’^ salary. Irf olliers, the control of the enter- 
prise lemains 111 the employer's hands., In stores of iht 
latter kind there is comparatively little of the t ducal iona] 
eleraeiu, but the idea of co-operation becomes familiar 
and the w’t*<ikly practical bei:efits aie great. ; The quality 
of the gc^ods offered and the Jack of adulteration that ought 
to characteiistic of nil such.eutciprises arc in themselves 
of immense value. 

The conditions of membership differ in different placef- 
In ftliolapur, in a Co-operative Store, wltose membership 
numbeis nineteen hundred men and womep, the sub- 
scription varies in the ratio of wages from fotnr annas tc 
four rupees a year, and members arc allowed credit tc 
the extent of twcrily-ixvc per cent, of their pay, which if 

' Tli^ diSicultJcs that attcTid tb** x uoning of Co-operative Stores in factory 
areas an* graphic ally pointed out in the wtticic by Mif. W^'isct : ^ 

C,o-op€3rativt' Store or What ? in the July hixxhber of BnHsk Crafts 

192Z. 



deducted fifty 4ay ^mes. But tbe 

meat seeBS 16^%^ in tlie handk of ^ firm, rae fester 
buys in laiigB quantiti^ at wholesale pdc^, and regu&tes 
prices so as to cover c<»t and working expenses, .and the 
fbipf difksrence between this store and the ordinary 
store seenas to in tlw! fact that ‘only those who pay tSSBir 
quarterly subsmption of sums varying frotfi an anna to 
a rupee are allowed to buy from it. j-j 

Suggestions with regard toCo^operative Housing Schemes 
in mill areas axe as except in the case of skilled workers 
in the higher positions, entirely tentative. The possibility 
of oflering facilities for the worker to build a house with 
a sn^ plot of groaiui attached to it, which shall becoma 
cour^ of ten ^r twenty years during 
which h^^feJI. keep up the pliytfient of instalments, of 
capital and interest, is hedged round with perplexities. 
The initial cost need be no difficulty to those- employers 
who would he building houses for their workers. The 
actual expenditure on the greater area of land required 
under ,such scheme might be balanced by the lesser 
cost of more slightly built houses. The difficulties 
connected whh seeming the land would still remain, and 
the still more vigetk difficulties connected with securing 
privacy and at the same time maintaining sanitary 
conditions. ' 

The decentralization of industry does, not in itself 
come under the subject of this chapter, but the hopes 
of its achievement are so clc^ely linke d with suggestions 
for co-operative industries that it seems best to consider 
it here. 

However often the practical difficulties in the way, are 
represented as insurmountably, the question arises"' ^igain 
in the mind whether some way of spreading the benefits 
and lessening the attendant evils ol factory employment,* 
by the growing^' initiation of industriefe on a small acal^ 
in country mens; cotild be found. 

Even if it should not prove possible to remoye4ndus|ries 
already established from> the, crowded efitas in the npMem 
part of Bon)l>ay, in Ahmedabad, and in a^me of the districts . 
close to Calcutta, might it not be. potfsible and wise to ■ 

IT. 
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insist that these shall not be stUl further congested ; * that 
no other cities in or around which modem industry is 
already gathering shall be allowed to create such condji^ons, 
and that a definite effort shall be made to open up new 
industrial enterprises on the outskirts of districts that 
are frequently subject to famine condition^* andin areas 
' where mass movements amongst untouchables demand 
an economic outlet towards a new social status ? 

In many of the cotton mills that are already scaitelSfed 
throughout the country, the greater number of tfee 
come from the immediate neighbourhood ^ 
or from villages within an area of twenty niiles^ are 
not permanently brqktin off from their old smxouixdings 
and associations. In some cases they ground 

that has belonged to their families tor many ^3 in 

conditions that arc natural to them. Hfflu Is less 
crowding/ there is the possibility of fresh air, the spoons'* 
ness of wide horizons, and there is the hut compound 
with its goat, the village well with its trees, and the familiar 
villagers with the power to create public opinion on,|the 
one hand and corporate life of a simple kind on th^ other. 

No sooner, however, do the possi):)iijties of suci^evelop- 
ments define themselves than the echo of the protests of 
industrialism arc heard. There ai*e clear, and, it might 
decisive reasons for the centralization of enter- 
prise. The haijsport of raw material and bf coal, the 
export and the internal distribution of manufactured 
goods, the repair and renewal of machinery, are all facili- 
tated by the massing of mills together.^ The uncertainty 
of the cotton crop in any given area adds strength to the 
arguments against erecting cotton mills that would be 
expected to depend for raw material on their imme^ate ^ 
suiroiindings. Far more powerful thau any of these 
reasons, however, is the fact that however statistics 
be arranged to show the prosperity of a country 

» See B$pwt of the Indian InduHridl Commis$iont 19JO-XS# p- *73* We 
tiiiiik that the railway lato policy which we have recommend^ would 
help to diffuse and decentralize industries, and thereby int.tease the avail- 
the comiort, ixnd the efficiency of labour." Sec aU>o pp. 152 f* 

» Not necessimiy a smaller number of people within the hui, but much 
more available spac# within reach of it. 



trade is w e fte as feg , es|>tai3as 

conducted^ have scaredy any tihance.of coQ»|eria||i.,j9^ 
prosperity of a country as their primary aim, ttven if 
wished to do so. The cbnditioas of business are absorbil%' 
-and the game, when the dir^tor or agent is in it, 
exciting thit in the very nai$|re of the case it ccpSiesaftn^B': 
And the rul^.of the game do not refer to the conditions 
of the rank and file, except as these afiect efficiency. The 
extremely speculative nature of undertakings in cot’ton 
and jute further conduces to the massing of .^duStry. 
The market for both of these products is liable to exttA- 
ordinary upheavals. Spa'.ulation is obviously not the 
only underlying reason for the argument that there is , 
need of an industrial' atmosphere for industry, just «s 
there is need ^oi an educational one for education, but 
it is probably an influential one. Whether the illustra'* 
tion could not be so used as to strengthen the opposite 
argument might be open to question. Cambridge^* and 
Oxford,' it is true, supply a highly specialized atmosphere, 
but that does not make, it necessary for every British 
school and college to cibwd round their suburbs. 

It may be granted that if the industrial systemis to 
allowed to continue to develop. without consideration of any* * 
other values than those included in technical economics, 
there is little hope for the growth of healthj^, localised 
industries tliroughout the Provinces, but if ifidustriahsm 
is capable of modification and can growingly find rocim 
within its activities for human values, India has a finique ' 
opportunity for making experiments. TTie social outlook 
that is denoted by Co-operative Movements has r^ched . 
her while her modern industries are still in their infancy 
and the commercial S 3 retem is to some extent pliable. She 
has thus, with her resources and her population, the 
opportunity of leading the van in a new phase of 
industrialism. 

The Commonwealth Trust in Malabar may senie 
type of one line of pioneer effort towards decenttpljzation..^ 

A * ^ 

* These were cited as illustratioxas of thi same law in^ edecational ' 
matters, byem influential Indian miU-owner emp})asized the ttecesj^ 
of securing ai4[ixidustrial atmosphere. 
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Utie Trust now cardes on tEe. industrial esitierpru^ m 
Malabar and South Kana^, w the Madras ' ^rcs^^aftc^ 
and those on the Gold Coast u AJ^|k tl(||i^ereinauiiii^|||^ 
by th^. Basel Mission '^ad||iy^HH|piy, knoilPm' 
as ^ie JgasM Mission lilusy|p ^K 4activiti^ in' 
are represented by seven tilfi Tllffljw’^rrr weaving factories, 
one engineering workshop, ah3' several smaller establish- 
inents. The shareholders under the Trust receive a fixed 
cqmtilativd dividend of five per cent. All'surplus profits * 
0fk expihuled under the direction of a specially appointed 
ibdaxA of Trustees for the promotion of the religious, 
moitil,' intellectual, and Industrial education and welfare 
of the 'populations of the coimtries in which the profits 
are earned. 

Tliere are three directions in which it is probable that 
voluntary experiments in industry, undertaken as service 
to the community, may be expected to differ from the 
Comnmnwealth Trust. All the shareholders, temporary 
or permanent, would be resident in India, or would at 
least have intimate personal knowledge of India’s people ; * 
if mote than one enterprise was initiated and carried on 
under one management, both (or all) the eiiterprises 
would be in I^ia, and some opportunity for the gradual 
admissias^'' ' jkers into co-operation with the manage- 
jtnent would be introduced. 

The fact that no group of country people could by 
co-operation provide sufficient capital to float an industry 
of their own should not necessarily veto propit^^ for 
co-operative epterprises. Capitstl and experienced iianage- 
ment would be necessary, but it is at least imaginable 
that men with business capacity might be found, willing 
to provide capital at a low fiwlri interest, and to undertake 
the directio^and management of experimental industries. 
Full success could not be achieved unless: :the capital 
lent at first could be paid off when the workers were in 
q position to take corporate responsibility for the industry. 
Othi»wise' the enterprises would be permanently pateinal 

» After toovision for reserves and payment of dividend*. 

» The directors of the Commonwealth Trust mei'ved iot a limited 
time one~third of the capital for subscription by investors ih the Gold 
Coast ahd in India/* 



in maxogj^eat, and to a^y.^be 

of the ‘Workers. ’ 

The surrounding cnpaions would suggest how sur^l^.:: 
profits should be sp^. In certain cases^ it would bO 
imwise that all slj^euld go in wages. But if the idM^ 
service to the community were the controlling one, .pfdlts ■ 
might go, with the approyal of the workers, to irrigation, 
tu agricultural machinery, to the building of a port Of- of 
a railway, to road-making and sanitation, or to the opening 
of fresh industrial enterprises on the same lints. 

The outline of another method of opening smt^ pioneer 
industries is given in a paper read by Mr. N. K. Roy * to' 
the Conference of Social Workers in Bombay in 
He outlines a proposal fo^: a Co-operative Factory.. 'He 
acknowledges many difficulties in the way of theummediate 
realization of his ideal in its fullness. He maintains that 
“ The highest and best s^emc is that in which thu pro- 
ducers of raw material will own the capital and share the 
profits of the factory with the workmen engaged in 
from the expert manager down to the commonest unsjj^ed 
coolie.” He suggests that it would be necessary»*^*&st 
to secure directors from those imconnected with the 
factory, ” but interested in the welfare of industrial 
workers.” To meet the difficulty that might be found 
in getting the producers of raw material to bec4^’ share- 
holders, he proposes the creation of Co-operafive Sa|ij 
Societies amongst the growers. The shares ^jll^e factory 
that woTild otherwise have been h^d cultivators 

would be held, as a temporary arral|gement; by these 
sale societies. 

It is certain that many experimentig mus^'be made 
before definite conclusions cUn', ^'.ceache^. The per- 
sistence of the idea in ^obstacles that 

are knoum to lie acrosi Jg||||rr$bses the hope thixt a 
future will open before to secure this, definite 

precautions would n^a^jf^-l^^lcen from the fimt in ^ch 
instance. In mof t the slight influx of pophia- 

tion which Eaight.j|B^essl&y would tend to create, on a 
small scale, the ^y ^^ gns of the cities. 'The foundi^ of 

> See ass- 
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the factory would have to consider, not only internal 
conditions and a just distribution of profits, but also the 
-sanitary conditions of the village of its surroundings, 
and the need of securing opfen spates for the huts of its 
iiTunigrants. Where the industry was opened on a larger 
a definite scheme of village planning would be 
^required, and there would be need for sympathy and 
imagination if sound sanitary conditions were to bt* 
^ecuted without loss of simplicity tmd homelikenoss. 

B^tlu^nc of thes(' things arc really too difficult for rneu 
tC| axd^evc if the fallicies wUlj regard to the value of 
V0isalth dissociated Irom comniimal service were exploded. 



CI^APTER XVIII 

THK PRESENT OUTLOOK 

In the midst of constant cha^e it is difficult to 
the lines on which progress will*be mosc rapid. Mahy m 
the effort.® that are being made to ameliorate ^*reselll;^ 
conditions and to prepare for reconstruction have been 
mentioned in this study. It may be well, however, to 
gather these together, and to note in this diOsing chapter 
the forces that may be expected to co-operate in the futpre 
towards the development of higher standards of life. 
Instances may be included i^ which the co-operation is 
unconscious, members of the co-operating groups believing, 
in extreme cases, tjbiat they are enemies. 

It is clear that the problems are not simple ones. The 
economic situation is fraiight with difficplbes well-nigh 
insurmountable. It is no exaggeration to say that ihere 
is hardly any part of India in which the ordinsdy una^ed 
worker can provide an adequate income fesr his faxviky, 
either in agriculture or in industry „ The , suggestion teat 
the wholesale doubling of wages mighl.retei^y this, but 
would ruin the industry of India, althop^' i geaeraliza> 
tion that is perhaps incapable of propf,. at leqst ^attracts 
attention to the importance of remembering the gruat 
extent of the problran, and to the need to seek solotioas 
which will be workable from the first, and which vrilftend 
to continued and general prosperity. 

But economic advance, unaccompanied by pnigress in 
other directions, will not meet the '^al needs at the workers 
of India. Increase of wages alonf will be of little avail. 
Such increase must be accompani^ by steady advance in 
efficiency axui in initiaiive. In order to secure teis^ ' 



*l|Sao£ance and dis^e must be fought a& streniiously as 
poverty, from which they cannot be shatpiy ^parated. In 
all proposals forjprogress it is essential consider whether 
the efforts sugg^ed will encour^e the development 
ji- free, strenuous, and hopeful spirit amongst the worlc^ . 
who-have scarcely begun to understand what they desire, 
and are as yet unable to express their aspiratfpns. Their 
, constantly explained to them, m#e or less 
wisd^.* " Already they begin to demand the satisfaction 
of tvhfite- itiat they cannot define, by methods tiliat they 
'dojML^derstand, and, because of this, advantages 
gi^HS^mea when these are wholly just and good, lose 
their value. These facts emphasize the .obliga- 
tibifthat lies on those who take an active part in efforts 
'for reform to keep their knowledge of circumstances 
ahead of the experiments they make. When this is 
done each dew adventure becomes an added source of 
information for themselves, and, if wisely recorded, 
-for others. 

The literature that treats of social conditions has 
incre^ed greatly since the publication of the findings of 
the Washington Conference. Pormerly reports of com- 
missions and other blue books, and the official reports of 
factory inspectors, with occasional articles in journals, 
were the chief sources of information. In the begiiming 
of 1920, special references to women’s work in modem 
industry were hard to find in publications obtainable in 
Britain. The reports of societies for the training of 
/nurse# gave information on the general conditions of 
women, but threw no light on the effects of differing 
occupations. The Report of the Indian Indristrial Com- 
missioti,' published in dealt with many questions 

that affect both men and women, but had no reference * 
to the problems created by the presence of the latter in 
factories. The abruptness of the change in public interest 

, < Riport if the Indium Indusifial Commissiont pubfoUed by 

IK|« Majesty's StaUoDeary O 0 if:c, London. See chap. j^vi. 

' ,, • Jt notes the i%htenina ol the household work cu women through the 
^^lapenittg oi doar and eke miBs (p 162). Its only other retoencifs to women 
mre m connection with the cottage industries oi Bnmah and Assam 





may be gauged by a significaut pap-agraph. Ib x^seo ja 
C<»iferenGe of l^ire^tors ol Industries was hdd in Siaila,, 
to discuss subjects connected with tbi newly foimed 
Departmenjt pf Industries. • In the coufse of its proceedings 
the development ‘‘on the industrial side oi the census of 
1931 came under consideration, and the paragraph to 
which reference has be^n made found a place in a list of 
suggested subjects: — . ■* 

" (iv) The conditions of female labour in indus^es-J- 
Type of women employed ; kind of work done by women ; 
arrangemiBUts regarding maternity, etc. ; bdr^-rate amohg 
women in industrial centra ; comparative rates of wages 
amongst noen and women ; how far women are replacing 
men in different industrial occupations ; Social position 
and reputation of female workers." » ^ 

Unfortunately the census reports are ‘not yet available 
in this country, nor is it known how far it has \>een found 
posriljle to ascertain and tabulate detailed circumstances. 


The statistics will, no doubt, throw light on questims 
still obscure, in spite of many unavoidable inaccuraclH 
But the point of fecial interest lies in the fact 
need fo*" knowledge, is now recognized and that 
means tor ssecuring it are being organized. 

In Febcuary 1921 the first issue of the Journ^m 
Indian Industries and Labour ^ was published. Throu^S 
its pages and through those of a series of Bulletins, th^ 


> Under the Government of India Act of X919, " Industries " is «. 
Uansferred subject, to be dealt with by the separate Provinces without 
r^rference from the Centred Government. Sir Thomas Holland first 
Ije^ent of the Pepartmcnt of Industries, said tliat one of the fimctioos 
ut L Pepartment was to be a clearing-house of information throuKh 
Province might reach the Piiecton of Indn*^ 


it. Indian Industrial and Lalmr, No. t. Ploceediiiss of 

the hirst Conference of Directors of Industries, held in Simla in Ani^aao 

P- '♦2: , , 

J The autt« WM in Calcutta at the tiin* of the census, and knew 
occupants of thm houses in Bengal who either received no censtta papers. 


'—8 than a comer a roof or tiic edge pf a atorawenua^Uh. These 
9WMIwt the dangei^jjf tailding too cmSdentiy 

4 Appliiktiotig for copies of the Jonmal |iiio«4l be a<MTt f d to tfaa 
’'Supmatendent; Goveraant Printing. 
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vaxiotis Industrial Departments throughout the country 
4xe kept in touch with new developmaits and a wider 
public has access to the results of inquiries on industry 
and labour. Individual Provinces have adopted different 
'methods in dealing with labour questions and seeking 
to gain • accurate information. , The Labour Of&ce in 
'Bombay makes the results of its researches accessible 
'through the pages of the Labour Gazette. References 
to labour problems and to the conditions of women’s 
employment are to be found in newspapers, journals, and 
tqHgjTts in every part of India. As discussion and inquiry 
jaystallize into legislation, their results, so far as these 
take the form of enactments, appear in the bulletins 
amd reports of the International Labour Office.* 

the more prominent Indian Samajes,» the Arya 
Siunaj is the one that has come into closest touch vrith 
social conditions, but even it is in no direct contact with 
any large bodies of mill workers. It stands for the revival 
of certain elements in Hinduism, and claims to found 
its tenets on the Vedas as they stood before caste and 
idolatry were introduced. In its efforts to improve the 
position of outcastes and to break their untouchability, 
it finds itself faced by keen opposition, not only from 
those who maintain caste divisions from religious motives, 
but also from others less interested* in such questions 
who see their power over labours melting before their 

eyi- 

The branches of the Brahmo Samaj maintain the 
doctrine of the "brotherhood of man, but they have scarcely 
touched the. masses. The influence of their teaching, 
however, has had ils effect beyond the Circle of their 
adherents^ and indi^dual members haVe given, and do 
five, devoted service to the cause of social progress. 

< Intemaiional Labour C«neva. Coitespoadoat ol tite Inter- 

natioixal X^abour 0£Qlce for (ttreat Mr* J. E* Herbert, 26, Huckingbatu 

Gate, ^ * 

> The Hissioa to the Depressed T^lasseis Bombay is Carried on by 

members of the Prathna Saniaj {Prayer Society) who take part in educa* 
tional work also. Tbrongb those of the depress^ <da$9es who are employed 
in mills the worted of this Samaj are bzought into ctole contact with 
the conditions of i^odem industry* v 

> In the instances faferrm to the workers were chitivafots. 



The Servants uf India Society, founded in 
G. P. Gokhale, had already dealt with many sides of iiidusr 
trial life before the happening of iQig^^Ught its work into 
gi cater publicity. ' P: is a ncn-sectaripl^association yrhichr 
draws its members chiefly from among Bralimans, tsougli 
other Hindus and at least one Muslim ana one Indian 
^liristian have entered its brotherhood. The trainihg 
for J.hc life-long national service to which those who loin 
tlie society pledge themselves extends over a period of 
five years. Its members form the nucleus of the Social, 
Service League, which has done valuable intenrive work 
nniongst mill employes in Bombay. A promineilt Him 
in work of the society is the creation of a spirit of 
. co-operation among different races and communities, 
and the succ e s >£ pioneer efforts in this direction may be 
judged by the fact that in 1918, duiing an epidemic 
of influenza in P>ombav, it received co-operation in 
relief work from twenty-five different institutions or 
societies. 

The sister associ<ifion, known as the Seva Sadan, devotes 
much ol its energy to the training of women as teachers^ 
nurs()s, niidwives, and sub-assistant surgeons. Its objects 
are to help towards the realization of an enlightened and 
educated womanhood, to provide schools for citizenship, 
and to prepare for a widened sphere of responsibility. 
It also provides homes, dispens^es, and classes for poor 
women and children^ irrespective of creed and caste."' 
As yet its work has scarcely touched factory areas. Thti 
spirit in which it studies the special needs it has already 
t ickled, jp.nd its careful efforts to study conditions and 
results of treatment, suggests that with further d^Veloj^ 
ment and inci eased resources, it might become a vital 
force amongst industrial women in Bombay. ^ ^ 

pages of the Indian Social Meformekt ^ vidiich contain 
reports of conferences of so(‘:ial . workers and articles 
that draw attention to many asjptects^f reform^ cannot 
fail to rouse ever- wider interes;| in problems that wero 

scarcely acknowledged ten years jago. : The work of the 

‘ 

, ' I'he Mitof. K. Natarajan, is Secretary, of tlift Indiaui 

National Social Confcranco during this 
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E)neers may count on incre^ng support and 
sphere of interest. • " 

plete apathy in many quarters and, 
it-hearted and superficial discussion 
^ methods of amelioration, but currents 'of a new 
kind of concern for the welfare" o^'^those whose degraded 
position has been taken fot^anted for centuries are 
leavening public thought, are bearing in on opinion, 
and are gaining strength. The workers are influenced 
by^theim wd even though they mky resent the ways in 
wtdch h6w ideas are brought to bear on their lives, the fact 
4 ]^ they matter and that people realize that they matter, 
his a power to create that spirit of hopefulness without 
they can never be expected to claim a share in 
thi nation's progress with the confidence that ensures 
success. As 4 result of a gradual change of attitude, the 
aspiration of the people may be expected "to go out to 
meet the desire of idealists for univers^ education, and the 
village school will no longer be, as it so often is at present, 
a place to which a few children go reluctantly or irregularly, 
and add to the apathy of an already discouraged teacher, 
but a centre of social interest where character and know- 
ledge "grow together. 

The formation of the All-India Industrial Welfare 
Conference * in 1922 marks ^ definite stage in the social 
history of factory wo^k^. An account of the more 
important reports submitted to the first Conference, 
at which the permanent ^^ftodation was formed, is given 
by Miss Broughton.* It is interesting to notice that while 
the experiments to which she refers cover a wide range, 
the names of the same mills occur again and again. Nine 
firms only are mentioned,3 though the numl(>er of factories 
represented is more than^ twenty. Much work that in- 
cluded under welfare is done in mills from whose 
ment no reports were received, in Sholapur, for instatocc. 


» The first amference was lieM in Bombay under the allspices of tlw 
Social Service M^ue Mr, A. C, ^hatterjee, X.C.S., to the 

Coveroment of )rndi^> Department of Industries, was elecled President 
Of the Conference. 

* See p. 170. , ^ 

i> Two of the tons are not engaged in textile manufactures. 
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and in i&^ade fot^iSjM^W: 

still evident ««iy„ a co*4>>*w.tivety sxaeit 
empld^iere haW ezniiidiiked c^i.pef^tent efk>rt» 
improvement of conditions' of labour. It is wdl tP: 
remember this, lest too saxiguine a view of whet has b«to 
achwyed be accepted, r Criticism and suspicion of w^^' 
worit have sprung up in India alongside of the work itsdf. 
The name is unfortunate, cartryin® with it the suggestion 
of efforts for definite groups of workers rather than that 
of social co-operation towards, better relationships through* 
out the community, and the substitution of the word 
“ personnel,” which was adopted at the International Wel- 
fare Conference * in France in July 192a, is scarfcely likely 
to remove the suspicion of paternalism. But the w<wk 
itself is done, in many instances, by those whose hopes 
are centred on the emancipation of the workers, and Ijie 
spirit that inspires them enables them to as interpreters 
to those whose needs call out their sympathy and labour, 
and to triumph over prejudice. 

The All-India Industrial Welfare ConfetfUbe dissociate 
itself from partisanship by adopting a resolution, presented 
by Mr. K. V. Deodhar, senior member td the Servijuits of 
India Society, in these words : — 

" This Conference appeals to the emjdo^ers of labour 
as well as to the advocates of Trade Unionism to recognize 
the necessity and the desirability of w^l^are worlc, and 
wish^ to place on record that the Welfare Work Move- 
ment does not wish to interfere with the labour Movement 
taking as it does its stand on the prindples of humanity 
and industrial efficiency irrespecti'vr of <&£ferences between 
Capital and Labour.” 

ThernISis little to encourage the hope that; except, tn 
Ahmedabad,.<tiie influence of Tpade JLTnions on conditions df 
' labour in factdl^jbs will be powerful in the immediate future; 

The All-India Trade Union Congas, and the Central 
Labour ‘Federation, by whidi it J6s represented, '’.seem 
to have done little in Bombay.;; Tli|re is no active Trade 
Union among cotton-mill workers in that dty. Even 

* ' Coirferen^ resolved to pnpan a imft cmutitQtioa for tX* 

proposed International jpersitenel Astociation* . ^ ' 
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itt wdl^||tabli^e4 Uaioas amongst rath^ etoplbyds 
and P<^ Trust workers, the member^p nas dedined 
during the past year. The Ahmedahad Labpnr Union 
is engaged in a lengthened dispute with the l^-owners’ 
Asisociation with regard to the lowering of wages by, one* 
fifth. This reduction proposed by the Board <rf the 
Employers' Association on December %. 1922. After 
negotiation, which failed to achieve a settlement, the- 
employers decided, on Maroh 15, 1923, to carry the 
reduction into effect in thd beginning of April. On 
^MUrch i6th the workers ifiet, and were called on by their 
President, Ansuyabai Sarabhai, to draw tljeir full wages on 
Me^ch 31st, and to cease work. The added advice to 
those who were immigrants to go at once to their villages, 
no doubt helped to secure the order that has prevailed 
ih the city. Cte April ist fifty-six mills out of a total of 
sixty-one * wem closed because of the absence of workers. 
It is estimated that forty-eight thousand workpeople 
are affected. If the Labour Union of Ahmedabad emerges 
from this straggle with unimpaired strength, it will have 
still further justified its position as a pioneer in the effort 
to organize the workers in textile factories.* 

The causes that tend to delay the effectivenepis of Trade 
Unions rets^ the formation of Co-operative Societies 
amongst mill workers, but iio review, ®f the forces that are 
working towards the raising of standards would be com- 
plete which did not take into account the success of 
existing experiments and the probability that, as settled 
industrial communities increase. Co-operative Associations 
formed within them will prove as valuable td the workers 
”as the Co-operative Credit Societies have .jalready done 
amongst agriculttiralists. 

It is only necessary to ioUow the questions in the Legis- 
lative Assembly and in tjhe Provincial Cormeik to realize 
ho'i^ persistent is the demand for legislation on industrial 
subjects. During the course of 1923, an Act. to amend 

* Three mills not belonging to MUl-<awii«rs’ Assoclstt&oi} decided not 
to reduce wages for jJtie present. The two rem»inlng mills, t3fciough within 
the Associatfexi, also refused to oomply'.Jwlth the aeciaidh in favour of 
reduction. , . » * 

' ^ The MUl^owners* Association ana the Labour Union arrived at a 
€mpmtx»iae on June 4 th. 



ihe Indian Mlittes^Act of 1901 and a Workmen's Compensir 
tion Act* have 'been passed d>y the Lc^felattire, Con- 
siderable "dissatisfaction, has been expressed with regard 
to the former, because acbsohtte proldbition of the employ- 
ment of women below ground did nofe find a place in the 
Act,* The Select Committee "io which the < Bill was 
referred expressed the hopa tha* Local ^Governments 
would deal with this questhm^Si^^a >%w to the prohibition 
f such employment either m mines, or in certaih 
i lassos of mines within a period about five years. Over 
eighty thousand wqpien are at present employed in mines, 
of whom more thnn forty-two thousand work below 
ground. 

Special interest attaches to the demand for the repeal 
of the Workman s Breach ol Contract Act, passed in, 1859, 
and of sections in the Indian Penal Code tinder which 
workmen who break their contracts are liable to fine and 
imprisonment. Apparently little use has been made of 
these enactments of late. The agitation for their removal 
from the Statute B^pk has brought their existence into 
prominence, . . 

Great importance attaches to the discussion that has 
been aroused on the question of arbitration and cqpcilia- 
tion .3 There seems to be general agreement that legisla- 
tion will be permissive only, but there is an urgent demand 
that Provincial Governments should b^in a position to 
provide Conciiiation Boards, to assist in the^aettlemiwt of 
labour disputes when such assistance is requested by 
both parties* Effective Works Committees would often 
prevent the need for arbitration, and the discussion of 
the latter is bringing this fact into prominencev , Concilia- 
tion, however, has not waited for official orgisfih^lion to 
become a power in India, Individual arbi^^rs. and 
have been succe-^ofisl^'-in guidMlg to an 
employers and labourers w^ho i cOhld not of 
themselves find a way out. Mr. C. F; Andrews r is one 

* See Ldbintr Gazette, April 1923, for the text of the Act. 

» See Keport of AU^^India Xxj^e Uaion Coi^ess. Lahore^ Mkxvh 1923, 
A^tratipn,’* Batins 0/ Indim tndrnm^s 
and •No* 23. by K. N. OUdirnt, ImM 

< Author of Tha Renaissance 4n India, tkb Indim Pr&ldem^ «tc. 
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ci the group of men who work in co-operation with the 
poet JRabindranath Tagore, at Bolpur, but it may be 
({oestioned whether he spends more time in school than 
he does in dealing with industrial disputes. £Bs influence 
as an arbitrator owes much to his intimate knowledge of 
Hindu life and to the fact that he has identified himself 
with the people of India. 

The text of a shcut Act, which passed the Indiah Icgis- 
latuf;e in March 1922, is published in the LeAour Cazette 
for June of that year. It is called the Indian Ports 
(Amendment) Act, 1922.^ i|nd it ordains that " the Local 
Government shall make rules for prohibiting the employ- 
ment at piers, jetties, landing-places, wharves, qua5rs, 
docks, warehouses, and sheds, of children under the age 
of twelve years upon the handling of goods.” * The passing 
of this Act was the natural consequence of the db^cision of 
Government to ratify the Convention of the Washington 
Conference on the age of employment, but it leads the 
mind on to ask how soon it will be possible to free all 
llptdia’s ciuldren from the strain of continuous labom:. 
The fulfilment of the demand for free and compulsory 
education 3 would involve the cessation of child-labour, 
but the tardiness of progress where legal power to enforce 
school attendance is already possessed emphasizes the 
need for special study of the unorganised industries in 
which the very young are employed. * 

The growing interest in conditions shown by demands 
for industrial and educational legislation is in itself an 
encouraging sign, but the reluctance of Government to 
legislate without investigation is a necessary safeguard. 
The reaction that comes when laws produce little result, 
or lead to. unforeseen injustices, is more prejudkial to 
progress ^an the delay ndbessitated by careful preparatimi. 

The ef^t of the new attitude of public opinion on the 
minds of employers of labour is difficult to mdhsme. 
Certain familiar terms are common property in the east 
as in the west. The extent to which welfare methods 

« See Udioa Pen-ts Act, 1908. 

• Article 6 (iC^) of fhe l^aft Coiiventio|i i&xixug 
of efiUdren to industiM omploInDaeiite 

3 So« p. at 3 t. 


the zxunimum a^ge for 
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are practicable and productive of higher efficiency in 
Indian sui^undings is • freely dfecusserf.# ^Vhen con- 
sideration is turned Ijo the underlying spirit in which these 
things are viewed, great differences are found. These are 
doubtless no greater than those to be found anibhgst the 
general public, but they affect conditions more, aS all 
employers, whatever their spirit, wield a direct control 
on the circumstances in which their employe.^ work. 

It is obvious that the director is swayed by infliljpncsps 
fliat do not afiect the general public. He is gripped in 
ihc world-wide system of industry wdiich allo ws only a 
hi oiled variation of action to the individual. Hit though 
lliis is true, the ultimate responsibility lies with those 
who form his horial enwonment. In all countries the 
action of the eiaj loyer is determined by certain accepted 
values. Tliese values are by no means his alone, but are 
those held, consciously or tmccrisciously, by the maiority 
t'f ihi; members of the community which he serves. It is 
well to remember in trying to express his position ttiat he 
js not a produei of some unique group of factors, but is in 
tlie stream of life that flows around him, and is no more 
•md n<i less responsible fox the cucumslanc.es iu which 
lie finds himself than are other represent at ivo groups of 
the <;ommunity. 

Bodies of directors, led into their various positions in 
many cases by some combination of circumstances rather 
than by choice., find themselves responsible to a large 
number of shareholders for the capita! with which the 
mills are run. When factories are the property of an 
individual, this element is absent, but whether the employer 
be director or owner, he is pressed by competition in his 
erforts to secure the approval of the consumer. He knows 
something of what the crash of ifailure would mean in the 
specuhitive game , ho is j^layitig. His motiveSr sire not 
influenced only by the desire to amass money and to live 
in luxury (aims which his environment may have fost^ed in 
liim from childhood). He ako wants to run his business 
well. He has certain standards of fai^r dealing. He will not 
willingly descend bc^Vir these. His ||ife is too full of hard 
facts to leave room for^^entimentafity in any direction, 

18 
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and lie has a large oi ffi &er of ascertaiaed jiid^fn^te. not 
so tntig^ closed to m fo entirely accepted by his 

he wonld no more think of revising them than 
oitifitnestioning whether two and two make four. These 
ju^gisa^.have to do with the economic S3r5tem. with what 
h^j(|^^i|bla>nnder it, and what u n'ot possible. He 
l^ws tha^ he individually is not responsible for the 
system. The system demands labour, and labour is not 
over|jplentiful in!> India. He must give conditions that 
will attract it.* 

. India is a country of sudden pestilence and death. The 
employf^ conscience tow^ds his labourers demands 
that as & as possible he shall secure immunity for them 
in spite of 'the added risks they run through being crowded 
together in congested areas. His social conscience, too, 
demands that his mills shall not be centres of danger for 
the community. The sense of responsibility this involves 
increases as medical and sanitary science progress, and 
^th the more widely spread knowledge of their results. 
His , initiative and willingness to take the risks of new 
e^eiimeiits in these directions are constantly checked 
the misunderstanding and stultifying opposition with 
vlhich many of his efforts are met, and by the failure of 
municipalities, neighbouring landlords, or Ids own landlord, 
to co-operate. Ojjtt. education he may say little, but the 
education that would really be useful to him is the technical 
education of some of the sirdar’s and babu’s sons, that he 
ma^ have a more skilful and more capable body of sub- 
asastant managers. For the rest he is not sufficiently in 
touch with his employes ttf be able even to think what 
education for all might mean. Any vital realization of 
the individual lives of the massed crowds of workers that 
flow through the mill gates is impossible. 

If the factory law^seem to be unnecessarily stringent, the 
employer may be glad to evade the restrictions when it can 
be done vriflh^mpunity, and udiat more convincing argument 
can be have than the knowledge that the workers' them- 
selves are more eager, for the sake of the extra annas, 

* This holds to a limited extent. Circuinstances may send an overplus 
of labour to a very poorly touditioiied uliU. 
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to come too young or to stay a*ter hours, thar. his 
are to have them ? Further, whatever the employer may 
wish, there stands between him and the mass of labourin g 
men and women, the management, and the sirdar. "Uie 
manager implies, and witli reason, though he may hbt 
always say, that he knows moie about the workpwple 
than the director does. The former may well be, and 
often is. in more kindly touch with his workers than' the 
latter, but that may mean, for. practical purposes, only 
that he is more aware of the inscrutability of the great 
silent life that flows on under the babel of talk, more 
conscious of the difficulty of introrffjcmg change, more 
thoroughly acquainted w'tli the almost insuperable barrii'-r 
created by the c>vcrseer. 

There ait- many employers to-day wlio are willing to 
expend time and energy and large sums of money, who 
yet hesitate because they do not know I'ow to attack the 
problems they wish to solve, nor on what lines they may 
most wisely advance. There is a peculiar interest about 
the enthusiasm of the really keen Indian director or 
manager or mill doctor. The whole outlook is so new, 
developing as it docs alongside his growing sense of 
nationality, and in liic midst of prejudices and piecon- 
ceptions from which >)<*, along with liis workers, is breaking 
free, that it calLs out an eagcrnes.s and simplicity that 
have great charm. Such men and employers of other 
races who also have at heart the welfiure of the Country 
in which their work is found, are eager to take advantage 
of knowledge gained by others, and to put into operation 
suggestions that arc ptactical and well thought out. For 
their guidance there is now, available in aiticles and in 
reports, an increasing accumulation of information, gained 
by pioneer firms and by those who have taken part in tjjie 
development of welfare work. 

If comparison is made between the activity of to-day 
and the apathy of twenty years ago, the signs of progress 
in definite directions are encouraging, hut when the mind 
turns to consider the whole situation, no facile optimism 
is possibte. In face of the economic situation, In face 
of the ilUteracy of the workers, in face of the intricacy 
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of IkFoblems involved, the advance ^.^alret^^lowde, 
coi^fdicated as it is in many directions '^^iw||^-'^imstions 
of its own creation, gives little cause\|l6r ^1^1>|^eaxted 
ho|)6fulness. But a convinced pessikiusm ^nally false 
tb lacts. It is not by present achievenpl^^that the - 
future can be measured, but by those thilSP^%^h|K|^,.}ie 
behind efforts towards reconstruction, not In'laaala nMlM, 
but tiiroughput the world. It is the distincticm of human 
nature to sfeek to do that which is obviously beyond its 
power. Centuries ago Leonardo da Vinci turned from 
his easel once and again to con^der„ to handle, and to 
adjust ,hi^ models of wings for flight. His dream was 
beypnd the power at his disposal, but it was the expression 
of a human aspiration whose fulfilment lay in the future. 
To-day^ not one isolated artist in Italy, but mtiltitudes 
who labpur with hand and with head in many lands, turn 
from thmr ordinary occupations to plan machinery' for^ 
world-wide co*operation. The machinery is doumess 
defective and may achieve little. It wiU have to^ve 
, plads to that which will again fail and be superseded. But 
behind the thing planned is the characteristic human 
impulse to achieve the impossible. ' 

This time it is focussed not on the conquest of material 
things, but on a conquest over its own nature. If the 
ugly features of that nature seem more rampant 'than ever, 
it is worth while all the more to consider the spirit that 
is opposed to them. Is it a change in the will of the race 
that is beginning to make itself felt ? Is it the rise of a 
new courage to attempt the cqitiquest of the unconquer- 
able in an untried sphere of action ? 
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narrative is mainly concerned with the peric/cl of the war and after. ^ The 
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pledges, Zionism and Mandates, -which arc of vital importance to British 
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spicuous impartiality and a wealth of fiesh information and first-hand 
knowledge, showing how Russia’s prosperity is indispensable for the 
world’s rec<wcry and international peace. 
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This book deal! with the cultural aspects of avilizations based on in- ' 
dustrialism. The historv of Man is divided into broad epochs : hunting, 
pastoral^ agricultural, and now industrial ; from the point of view of the 
world, th^ industrial revolution is in its infancy* Certain desti active 
tendencies in present-day industrialism, which threaten the collapse of 
OUT civilization, are traced to the survival of institutions and beliefs 
appropriate to the agricuftural epoch, notably nationalism, and private 
property in land and other monopolies. If iiidusti ialism is to realize its 
beneficent possibilities, great changes are necessary in our political and 
economic institutions, and also in our ethical outlook. In this book the 
nature of^^the&e changes is discussed, as well as the ditficulties of their 
rcalizaHon, and the methods ot overcoming these difficulties. 

Labour and the Industrial 

Revolution Br E. C. FAIRCHILD 

Ck CM, 5 /. ; Pafifr, p. 6d, 

An examination of opinions (1760-1832) on the right place of the wage- 
earner under the State. The idealism of the labourer is attributed to 
conditions caused by mechanical devices, which, on their intioduction, 
tend to destroy his individuality. The author treats of the machine 
es the groundwork of economic and ethical theory and of the modem 
Labour movement. 


, Towards a Christian 
Sociology By a, J. PENTY 

Cr. 89a, Author A Guildunan’t luterprctutiett of Hittoty/* etc, 6/, 

The aim of this book is to bring sociology into relation with reality by 
giving U a base in the principles of Christianity. It deals with the 
problems dflaw, economics, currency, orgatnization, and industry from a 
definitely Christian poii;|| of view. 


Stabilisation 


PoKcy for Producers and Consumers 
Cr. Sw. V By E. M. tt LLOYI^ V- 6d. 


“A Seok wUcti pioneera, butlilt ftcih gromul 
|K«ciM.’*.^W«w IdaiUr. ' . 





Mazzini 

By EDYTH HINKLEY 

Cr. 8w. 6/. 

This book aims at presenting a short life of Mar/j'.i which will bring 
him* near to modem men and women, showing him brother and true 
comrade to all who desire a human society founded on sympathy and co- 
operation instead of on fear and force, and emphasuing the beliefs from 
which his life and labour sprang* 


Forty Years of Diplomacy 

By BARON ROSEN 

D^my Zvo, z V01.5, tht set^ 

“To the student of the affairs of the b t fntly years the book will be 
invaluable, for in U European politi‘..s are regaided by a ^rained observer 
from an angle that has all the charm of unfamilruity/*— Xtk^Aph, 


Sir William Wedderburn 

and the Indian Reform Movement 

Cr. 8(«. By S. K. RATCLIFFE 

•• Mr. Ratcliffe's iiicuioir of this devoted personality is not only a 
welcome raenioiia! oi a dedicated lile, hut an important and necessary 
chapter in the liisloiy of Biitish India during the first stage of a 
tremendoas transition. He writes, indeed, wilh a knowledge and 
sympathy and understanding that few Englishmen possess concerning 
lnAi»."—Uanchf»ter Gtiardiau. 


Tant’ Alie of T ransvaal 

Her Diary iSSo-iQoa 
TRANSiavTED FROM THE Taal BY EMILY HOBHOUSE 


Cr. 


C/efi, 8j. 61 i Paper, 6t. 

£=?iS?H2-r~S'S 

^ .4 ssniiaiAr “ It 18 a revclsitiiCto of hiimau nature, wr^jtc 
stupidity, waste and squalor* u is a reve***^ ^ 

OUveSenteioer. “ItWakitwiUbeofpamai^ntwloe. 



Second Chambers in Theory 
and Practice 

Dmy%P9. By H. B* LEES-^SMITH, M.P. 7^.6^. 

This book contains a lull account of the chief Second Chambers of the 
world. It explains the lessons that Great Britain can learn from their 
experience^ describes the Second Chamber most suitable to this country« 
and brings the subject up to date. 

The Constitution of the 


United States 


Its Sources and its 
Application 

Cr. 8w. By THOMAS JAMES NORTON 8/. 6J. 

clear and intelligent analysis. . . . We know of no book from 
hlcn the reader can more easily obtaii^ a clear idea of tlie construction 


•^WtsiminsUt Gazette, 

By W. G. CARLTON 
HALL 


whli ^ 

and working of the American system 

Political Crime 

Cr, Barristcr-at-Law 

The author here attempts to ex{>latn the failure of the British Govern* 
ment in recent times to deal effectively with the growing tendency to use 
violence in the pursuit of political or revolutionary aims. The first part 
consists of a statement, in text-book form, of the existing law in relation 
to this class of crime, and among the other subjects dealt with are the 
willingness of the kiegislature to weaken that law from time to time ; 
the contrasting practice of both Legislature and Executive in resorting to 
emergency measures in time of wm or civil disturbance (including therein 
the proclamation and exercise of martial law); and the common habit of 
the Executive to mitigate or remit sentences passed by the Courts in 
respect of “ political ” offences. 

History and Development 
X llv OtOrLC Viewed Sociologically 
Cr. 8ev. Bv FRANZ OPPENHEIMER 

The author, who is a noted economist and sociologist, epitomlxes in 
this work his political and histoiical philosophy. The war brought into 
bold relief the subject of the State and its various interpretations. The 
chapters deal with ; I, Theories of the State ; 11. The Genesis of the State ; 
III. The Primitive Feudal State ; IV. The Maritime State ; V. The 
Development of the Feudal State ; VI, The Development of the Con- 
stitutional State ; VII, The Tendency of the Development of the State. 

The History of Utopian 

By JOYCE ORAMEL 
HERTZLER, Ph.D. 

Dan 8 m . tas. ei. 

'‘‘Iroe stuctent 'of socia] science -wiU find in this bonk a (airiy well- 
Mnitrncted psdh to a new Intereit in his sub}ect.’*-.>G/a.f^ow HtrMd. 


Thought 


Ali prices am n0» ^ 

LONDON : GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LIMITED 
KUSKIN HOUSE, 40 MUSEUM STREST» W.Csf. 




The Friends of England 

By Sir IAN HAMILION 

Cr. lilusirafid 

The autlior sent us this MS. of his Lectures to British Legionaries and 
Of his adventures with Eirperors under cover of a note winch has stro^ 
us as being as original as the MS. itself. Instead of the usual veiled 
that every other publishing firm in London was oul for an 
option on his wares, he told us frankly that we were his last hope, as he 
had tried everyone else, and they had not the pluck to face the Preis. 
He dared us to publish and — here is the book. 


Towards International Justice 

By F. N. 5C!:'.LN 

With an Xntrobuction b” Prop. GILBERT MURRAY 

Cr. 8fo. 71. 64, 

U is packed with knowledge set out in a clear and simple way 
and will well repay reading," — Economist. 


The League of Nations 
To-day 


Cr. 


Its Growth, Record and Relatiun to Britisb 
Foreign Policy 

Bv ROTH WILLIAMS 6i. 


“It is no exaggeration to say that this book will be admittedly in* 
dispensable as soon as it is known. ... It is the be.st informed and must 
considered discussion of the League ." — WistmtntUr Gazette. 


War : Its Nature, Cause and 

p By G. LOWES DICKINSON 

U rt# Attthes’ of ** The Choice before U»/* etc, 


Cr. ^vo. 


SecertJ Impresshn 


3#. W, 


It is always a pleasure to read a book by Mr. Dickinson. He briit||^ 
the imagination of a poet and the strict intellectual discipline of a scholar 
and a ^iiosopher to the treatment of the greatest probJeim of modm 
hie, . . < rfcwberc will the reader find the case agamst war stated with 
itidte cQgency and more sincerity."— JVeiif. 



IThe World-Struggle for Oil 

. By PIERRE L’ESPAGNOL DE LA TRAMERYE 
Dimy % m . Tiuuntsiatei) bt C. LEONARD LEESE los , 6 d . 

*^Oil is Empire.'' Just as the British Empire was built up cm its coal- 
fields, so the Empires of the future will be founded upon possession of 
oil. Thus the most vital factor iu woi Id-politics to-day is the struggle for 
control of oil supplies. In this Important book, which has reached its 
third edition in the original French, M. L'Espagnol dc la Tramerye tells 
the story of the rise of the great oU trusts from their humble beginnings 
to the dominating position which they now occupy in world affairs. 
He traces the rivalry between Biitain, Germany, and the United States 
Mott the War, and lifts the veil from the almost secret struggle which 
has been fought— and is still undecided — between Bnhiin, the United 
States, and France since the War ended. The book has been revised to 
include an account of the negotiations with Russia at the Genoa Con- 
ference and subsequently, and is furnished with the most recent statistics 
dealing with the diflferent aspects of the subject. 


Land Reform in Czecho- 


slovakia 


By LUCY ELIZABETH 
I'EXTOR, Ph.D. 


Cr. 

This is a study of the great agrarian changes which have taken place 
in Czechoslovakia since the eslabhsbinent of that Republic. It discusses 
in a detailed and impartial manner the methods of allotment, of ex- 
piopnation, and of compensation for the great landowners. The 
statist icul and general information contained in the book was obtained 
first-hand by the author, who spent several months in Prague for this 
purpe^ye, and nude a clu^e study of all documentary material relating 
to the opc: alien oi the Land Reform Act. 


The JLong White Cloud 

Ao-Tea-Roa 

Bv THE Hon. WILLIAM PEMBER REEVES 
t>emy St'n. New and Revised Edition, Illustrated iz/. 

** Out and away the bfest book on New Zealand ." — Datly ChfmUde, 

State Experiments in New 

By THE Hon, WILLIAM PEMBER 

z/caiEna reeves 

Dmy 2 Wa, io/. 6/ each 

A reprint of this standard work, which has now been out of print 
for some time. It gives a full and connected account of the more 
ititerestlng experiments in law and administration in New Zealand dur^g 
die years i 38 i to 1902. 
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